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PREFACE. 



The incidents upon which the following story is 

founded, were related to me several years ago by an 

aged pioneer, with the request that I would embody 

them in a narrative. City-born and city-bred, I did 

not then feel equal to the attempt. But four years 

of actual pioneer life in the valley of the Upper Des 

Moines, of emigrant life in a cabin on the prairie, 

have, I think, given me experience enough in West- 

.^ em scenery and Western character, to delineate, with 

I at least tolerable accuracy and fidelity, the events 

which form the various chapters of my story. Many 

I of the minor incidents are truthful transcripts from 

my own pioneer joys and sorrows, while the scenery 

is the samd that gladdens my eyes every time I 

look from my cabin window. 

But two of my characters are far-fetched, Bright* 
eyed and White Cloud. The former had her proto- 
type in a yoang Indian girl, raised in the faunVj oi \ 
diatant relative, while the original of the lattet m$ 
be found in the^ ^'Shawnee Praphet/^ of OatWu. 



iV PBEFACB. 

Like all faithful records of the life that is, my 
story has a moral, and though written chiefly to 
interest and entertain, will not, T hope, be found 
entirely without profit. That it may be a help to 
warn you from" the shadows of sin, and guide you 
into the sunshine of virtue, is my earnest prayer. 

Caboline a. Soulb. 
Boonaboro^ lowa^ September, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THH NEW HOME. 



Everything in that Indian land looked fresh 
and beautiful. The white rain-clouds that had 
fluttered in the west at midnight, had scattered 
their pearly drops over the heavy belt of timber- 
land that skirts the Des Moines, and left the oldeo: 
trees with a spring greenness on their houghs. 
The evening dews yet glistened in the hollows of 
the prairie, giving a gem-like sparkle to their 
mossy verdure, while the hillocks and uplands 
were picture-like with the play of sunshine and 
shadow. Gently drifted the* warm south wine}, 
the incense of wild roses, the breath of blue vio- 
lets, and the perfume of scarlet strawberries, so 
blending with the music-tones that rippled over 
each quivering spear of grass, that the whole at- 
mosphere, golden with the sunbeams of June, 
seemed' but one beauteous rift from the white 
heavens that bent so lovingly over the summer- 
time. 

Yes, every thing looked fresh and bewiiM m 
tliat; Indian Jand, and yet, hot, heavy teotATcy^Vv 
S^tliered into the eyes of , Margaret IReU^ix, ^' 
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8 THE PET OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

from her cabin door, she looked upon the strange, 
wild scenery. Radiant in her matured beauty, 
her queen-like figure seemed strangely out of . 
place, as it stood there in that rough frame of 
unhewn logs^er slight, tapering fingers playing 
nervously wflHt tendril of the wild grape-vine 
that draped the rude porch. Sad thoughts 
seemed crowding into her heart, too, for sudden- 
ly she pressed both hands upon her bosom with 
a convulsive motion, and, as she did so, the long, 
dark eyelashes twinkled as with a spasm, and, in 
amoment^^the white cheeks were wet. 

Cheery sounds, a long, loud hurrah, and a 
flierry air, whistled as it seemed, by jocund lips, 
startled her from the mental agony into which 
she seemed lapsing. Darting around the cabin, 
she hastily laved her face in the trough of clear - 
rsin water that stood under the southern eaves, 
and then rubbing it brilkly with the coarse towel 
ithat hung from one of the projecting joists, she 
resumed her station on the threshold, a sweet, 
bird-like strain fluttering from her yet pale lips. 
- A noble-looking man, somewhat past the prime 
of life, yet still h^ile'^and hearty, and a curly-head- 
ed lad of some foOTteen summers, emerging from 
the shadows of the woodland, came hastily 
towards the cabin, and were soon leaping the 
rough pickets that enclosed its little garden. 

" The queen of the flowers sends greeting," 
cried the younger of the two, gaily, as he bound- 
ed towards the fair maiden. And as he spoke, he 
showered her brow, bosom and hands, with the 
/strange, fairy-like blossoms that hide in the dim 
rwoka of the forest. ^ 

' ^^ And the queen of ttie ?ra\\.ft a^iida ^^^>mw^^ 
^/' added he, aa Bcatt^xms ^^'"^'^ ^^^ x^^^^^i* 
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from the rim of the coarse straw hat he held in 
one hajid, he showed her its crown, lined with 
oak leaves, and filled to the brim with freshly 
gathered strawberries. 

" And the queen of the waters sends greet- 
ing," said the elder, the father, it kerned he must 
be, of the other two, and a string of fine fish, yet 
dripping with the waves of their river bed, were 
dropped at the feet of the daughter. 

" Many thanks, aye, a thousand, my knights, 
and for thy reward, behold what the queen of the 
prairie, as my last love-sick swain in poet's phrase 
styled me, — behold, what she offers," and lifting 
the blanket that served for a door, she led the 
way into the little, low hut. 

They were new comers, these three, and the 
last who had arrived in that settlement, and 
having been but three week's in that new, wild 
home, had as yet had no time to remodel the cab- 
in they had been so thankful to find on their 
land. It was one of the rudest the emigrant ever 
inhabits, having been built by a squatter some 
three years before, when there was no saw-mill 
within forty miles of the spot. Rough, unhewn 
logs, dovetailed together, formed the sides, the 
crevices of which had once been plastered with 
prairie miid, but the rains had soaked into it, 
until the Uttle that was not washed entirely 
away, clung now in unseemly daubs to the bark, 
leaving openings of such width that every access 
was afforded to both summer wind and winter 
storm. The roof was covered with such shingles 
as a poor workman could get out of Yiard W^^^^ 
fvitbonlyhiB axe and bia saw, and Vn $a\t A?t^^ 
let intiie sunlight in many a spot, ^\u\e m T^^l 
onesjt was a perpetual shower-l:^tW IEI^x^ %i^^ 
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was of puncheons, uneven and rongh, and with 
such broad cracks that snakes not unfrequently 
crawled through them and hissed at the fireside. 
There was no window, nor indeed any aperture 
for one, the light in winter time coming down the 
vast jambs of the stick chimney that occupied 
nearly one whole side of the cabin ; and in 
warm weather, entering at the north and south 
. thresholds, neither of which had a door, a horse- 
blanket or worn bed-quilt serving for panels. 

As Margaret unfastened the loops of each, let- 
ting in the sunshine and the fresh morning air, a 
rude, yet cheerful scene presented itself, — a 
taste of genuine frontier life. Snow white 
sheets, suspended from wooden pins, made in 
one corner a little nook, behind which, if you 
Idoked, you saw a pile of rose-blankets and calico 
quilts, a pair of pillows, and a square trunk cov- 
ered with a linen towel, upon which lay a pocket- 
Bible and hymn-book, a tiny work-basket, brushes 
and combs, and a little gilt-framed mirror. This 
was Margaret's bed-room, and that pile of blan- 
kets and quilts all the bed her delicate form had 
rested on since six weeks before, she crossed the 
Mississippi. Rumpled and wet with tears were 
those pillows many a night, and yet the angels 
loved dearly to hover above them, for ever after 
the agony came the prayer, and then sweet sleep 
and sweeter peace. 

In the opposite comer lay a pile of skins, but 

falo and deer mostly, though here and there a 

wolfs and wild cat's blended with them their 

richer hues, the whole forming the hunter-like 

conch of the father and son. A.\>ov^ \\, \i'vm^ %. 

^^0^ a cfouWe-barrelled gun, a \\g\it fo>?f¥ai^-^\^c,^ 

^nda brace of pistols. Into the CTeviee^^ oi ^Ssi^ 
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logs were pierced sundry sharp knive^^ while 
above all, in a picturesque snarl, dangled a seine 
and a pigeon-net. 

The space upon one side of the ample hearth 
"was occupied by three barrels, while the other 
held several shelves, formed, it would seem, out 
of the sides of packing-boxes, not put up with 
cleats though, but resting on long, stout wooden 
pins. 

A table evidently of home manufacture, for the 
legs yet wore the bark of the saplings out of 
which they were cut, stood in the centre of the 
rude room. Strangely out of place seemed the 
fine damask cloth that covered it, and so seemed 
the pure white dishes, the ivory-handled knives, 
the silver forks and spoons, the napkins and the 
rings. Yet as tastefully as though in the dining- 
room of one of the princely homes of the Atlantic 
cities, were they all arranged. A keen glance 
the maiden gave it as she entered, scaring one 
fly from off the lumps of crystal sugar, another 
from the white honey-comb, removing a cup from 
the cream-pitcher, and a bowl from off the golden 
slice of butter, and then adding two goblets, she 
filled them with the choicest of the gathered 
flowers, and giving the boy a dish, bade him 
carefully hull the fresh berries, while she served 
the breakfast. *. 

The coffee-pot was already diffusing a genial 
odor through the little room. The fire had burn- 
ed down to a mass of glowing coals, and it was ' 
the work of a moment only to draw out some 
and set over them the gridiron witii its gen^xoxv^ 
sljces of bam, and the work of anottiex, too, to 
drop the fresh laid eggs into the skillet n^Vo^^ 
waters were already bubbling. Then tVie lid oi 
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the bake-kettle was careftilly lifted, and, watch 
ing, lest a dust of * ashes or a stray coal should 
fall on it, a corn pone, light as a sponge cake, and 
of that golden-brown hue which shows it crispy 
yet tender, was turned out and borne smoking 
hot to the table. Sugar was sifted over Harriets 
berries and rich cream turned on; the ham, 
broiled to a turn and garnished with lumps of 
sweet butter ; the snow white eggs lifted into 
their bowl ; the coflFee turned into a pitcher, and 
then, all neatly arranged upon the little table, 
Margaret laughingly bade them draw up their 
trunks, for as yet there was no chair in the set- 
tlement, and partake of her fare. 

" How delioious," said Mr. Belden, as he drop- 
ped a lump of sugar and a spopnful of cream into 
the clear, rich coffee which his daughter handed 
him. " When you learn t6 make coffee like this, 
my dear, I shall have no fear of starving, for I 
could live wholly on it." 

" Is it good, father ?" she asked, and then, see- 
ing an affirmative answer in the glow of satisfac- 
tion that diffused itself over his face as he tasted 
^ '"St, sjie continued, "I am so glad, for I made it 
jnyself" 

"Did you?'* saidHarrie; "well, I guess you 
did n't make this light, sweet com cake," and he 
• broke apart a slice, and leisurely watched the 
butter melt over its golden fragments. 

" But I did, though, Harrie. Old Mrs. Symmes 
offered to come over and help me, now Nancy 
• was gone, but I thought it a shame to let such 
an old lady do up my work, and told her I ^d try 
once myself J and really," and ahe smiled a bright, 
beautiful smile, " if I may argue iiom Wvva Tassrct- -^ 
Ji3^''3 success, I shall not in the en^i Imieiq. om\» «a. 
f^different emigrant daughter and e^iatex." 
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" No, indeed," said her father, " but a most he- 
roic one ; for, believe me, Margaret, the keenest 
test of a woman^s true nature is the manner in 
which she performs the trivial duties of life. I 
did not expect you would shrink, when I told 
you that, so suddenly -and fearfully too, I was ru- 
ined, and that you, my delicate and my darling 
one, must give up all those luxuries which long 
use had almost made necessities ; that you must 
break up the ties of old friendships, and become 
an emigrant to this Indian land. No ; I knew 
you would do it all bravely as you did, my dear. 
But I did fear for you, Margaret; when yon 
should come to the realities of our humbled life ; 
the every day annoyances of our limited means ; 
the household drudgery ; the menial tasks. And 
believe me, dearest, never did I reverence you 
jnore than just now, when I saw you so quietly 
se^ve up this meal — the sweetest I have tasted 
for many a long year. We shall be happy now, 
daughter." ^ 

He said no more, nor did any one, for some 
time, but there was a bright, happy look upon 
every face, that spoke more eloquently than 
wdrds, of the hidden joy that was rippling in 
each heart. 

" And now for some strawberries, sis'," said 
Harrie, gaily, as, pushing aside his plate, thrice 
emptied, for a keen appetite, as he naively said, 
"was one luxury which wealth never gave, but 
poverty always ; " be generous, sis', you shall 
have some more for tea." 

" Are they plentj^ Harrie ?" 

^^ Plenty, sis'! you should see them! - T?\\^y ^T^ 
as plenty as violets, as roses^ as — as -" 

%(3^rass,'' suggested bia father, 

3 ^ 
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" Yes, or anything else that grows wild on 
these prairies. In half an hour's time I could 
show you an adw ^f 'them — walk you right into 
them." ^" > 

" I wi^h you vould, Harrie, and then let me 
eat my way out, for really these are delicious." 

" Well, then, wipe up your dishes in a hurry, 
and get your sun-bofftiet, and we '11 be off." 

" Stay, Harrie 5» I Ve a better plan. I propose 
that we hamessi^up the team and get old Uncle 
Billy and go up north about ten miles, to that 
other half section I own, the one I should have 
settled on, but that I feared the Indians who yet 
live about there, might scare the wits out of us 
with their unearthly whoops. Billy was telling 
me yesterday about it. He has killed many a fat 
buck on it, he says, for sixty acres of it are tim- 
ber, and many a wild turkey, too, for they roam 
there in flocks. He said I ought to see it and I 
OHght to take ^ that darter o' mine, for there were 
heaps o' pretties there,' strawberries and flowers 
and birds and spotted deer and " 

" Indians, squaws, pappooses and bears," 
added Harrie. " There, that '11 do, father. I 'm 
ipild to go, already, only I '11 just stop to load my 
gun," and he took down the fowling-piece. 

" You 're sure there 's no danger, father ?" 
asked Margaret, for she had listened till a late 
hour the evening before, to old Mrs. Symmes' . 
stories of the perils of the early settlers, from , 
wild animals and red men, and cotdd not^help 
feeling a little timid. 

"Dan^er^" exclaimed Harrie, "and with old 
Uncle Billy along, who has kiWod moTek Iivdians 
than I have RngerSj and more ToeaTa ^Jaaxi \^\s2kN^ 
^os; who can talk SacB, ¥ox, yotV^^^^^^^Jls^^ 
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« 

and Sioux, better than he can English, who ckn 
Bcent a red man five miles ; — danger — hurrah ; 
if there is, I 'm in for it." 

" No, Margaret," said Mr. Belden, calmly, i^ I 
do not apprehend any danger. If I did, T ^rely 
would not expose you. Uncle Billy assuriK me 
that the Indians are very quiet now ; the few 
turbulent ones amongst them having gone on a 
war trail beyond the Missouri. So get ready as 
soon as you can, daughter, and, by the way, put 
up a lunch, a generous one, too, for these prai- 
ries give one a wolfish appetite." 

Hastily but neatly did Margaret rinse and 
replace her breakfast dishes and clear the table. 
Then taking down her travelling basket from one 
of the shelves, she laid some snowy towels in it, 
and then filled it full of sandwiches, boiled eggs, 
cold biscuits and honey.. Then she filled a ju^ 
with morning's milk and another with yesterday's 
buttermilk, for she knew Uncle Billy would 



prefer that, and then changing her muslin morn- 
ing robe, for a serviceable calico dress, she wait- 
ed for them, sun-bonnet in hand. 



# 



CHAPTER 11. 

A-8TBAWBEBBYING. 

The team soon came 'around, and as Margaret 
seated herself on the freshly mown grass that 
lined the wagon bed, she was conscious of an 
exhilaration of heart to which she had long been 
a stranger. The day was warm, but only pleas- 
antly so, and with that soft fresh wind that gives 
spirit to everything. Low, breezy murmurs 
stole up from the depths of the woodland, while 
the prairie grass, not yet long, but soft and luxu- 
riant, seemed alive with sweet whisperings. 
The incense of strangely beautiful flowers, 
crushed into untimely death each moment, for 
the horse's hoofs and the wagon wheels were 
constantly trampling upon them and breaking 
them down ; the varied notes of bird-music, some 
sharp and shrill as a martial trumpet, others, soft 
and cooing as a baby's voice, and others still, 
rich and sweet as the air of a human song; the 
•Hvildness of the scenery, on the one side a ten- 
mile prairie stretching its emerald hues. to the 
golden horizon, that, far in the east, bent down 
to^iSieet it ; on the other, a dense forest, with no 
paths save the trail of the red man and the swift- 
footed deer, and northward and southward, far as 
eye could reach, that same broad, meadow-like 
expanse that swept eastward •, an atmo^^here so 
pure and serene that it seemed one Toi^X., \i 

16 ^ 
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eagle-eyed, peer upward into Minnesota, and 
downward into Missousi ; with all these to weave 
enchantment about the senses and soul of Marga- 
ret, it was no wonder her pale cheek flushed 
with an unusuaj hue, while her eye sparkled with 
unwonted lighti And then there seemed new 
life and beautiful health in every breath one in- 
spired of that balmy atmosphere 1 The fair girl 
had not rode a mile ere it seemed to her that her 
pulses bounded with quickened time, and she 
could almost feel the blushes of renewed 
strength incarnadine her cheeks. And then 
there was a romance about the trip, that was 
strangely exciting to one of her temperament. 
She was two hundred miles beyond the Missis- 
sippi, in an Indian land, on a prairie where for 
ages the red man had burnt his council fires, 
fought his battles and hunted his prey ; and now 
she was leaving behind her the only little settle- 
ment that the pale-face had ventured to make in 
that yet wild spot, leaving the log cabins, and 
going towards the bark wigwams, perchance to 
see dusky warriors with scalp-locks streaming 
from their belts, dash out from the timber, or 
rise up, wierd-like, from the marsh-grass in which 
they had lain coiled up in ambush. All that she 
had ever heard or read of Indian stratagem or 
Indian cruelty, came back to memory, and so 
vividly, too, that she several times closed her 
eyes and pressed her hands on them, as if to shut 
out the fearful sight. But soon the fresh morn- 
ing air, so deliciously flavored with the breath of 
blue violets, and so sweetly dampened witti \\iei 
Aew of wild roses, thrilled her Yeina wit\i OTlC^^x 
pleasureable excitement, that she foTffot «l\\ t^ie 
terrors that might befall them, and abandoTX^^ 
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herself wholly to the joy of the moment, quaffing 
the nectar that floated on the goblet's brim, 
without caring to see whether it were distilled 
from poison herb, or dissolved fisom beauteous 
pearl. J 

• "Do you see yon stake, sir t' asked Uncle 

Billy, when they had driven some three hours. 
" Wael, that 's ye're soud-east corner, and the 
purtj^t parara ever you seed in your life. I 
guess ks how we '11 hitch the team purty soon — 
when we come to that ar' little run you see 
shinin' in the sun. There 's a spring just above, 
— good water, too, and I reckon ye be all dry by 
this time." 

The clear waters of the little stream that rip- . 
pled through the short grass so quietly that at a 
distance it seemed a thread of silver glistening 
there, was soon gained, and the horses after being 
allowed to drink their fill, were loosened from 
the wagon, and picketed, emigrant fashion, with 
•» a wide circle of delicious feed for their refresh- 
ment. Ere this was done, though, Margaret had 
leaped from her green covert, in the end of 
the long wagon, and was ankle-deep in roses and 
cluster pinks, hundreds of which grew on every 
rod of that virgin soil, while Harrie had bounded 
into the timber, having marked, with hunter's 
eye-sight, a scarred old tree, on which a flock 
of pigeons sat sweetly cooing. There was a 
sharp click, a flash, a I'eport, and ere the smoke 
had quite curled up to the tops of the green 
trees, he was racing back again with a pair of 
little broken-winged birds. 
^^ Purty well did, that, bitd " s^ivi t\v^ old kunt- 
er^ taking bis gun, and eyeing c\x.t\ou^\^ *\\.^ ^^n^t 
countings. ^^ Ye 11 be able lo takfi^ do^u ^ x^^ 

^km afore winter." 
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" Too bad, too bad, Harrie," said Margaret, 
pityingly, as she stroked the soft plumage of the 
little flatterers, " They were so happy a mo- 
ment since, — now their music-tones are hushed 
forever. Mother-birds, too, perhaps, and now 
their little fledglings are so friendless ; " and a 
tear mingled with the blood-stain on their droop- 
ing wing. 

" Father, forbid him to shoot any more to-day. 
We came strawberrying, not hunting." And she 
tenderly folded the wounded birds to her bosom. 

" You 're too soft-hearted, sis'. You '11 never 
do for an emigrant's wife if you cry at such a 
shot as that." Then, marking the wild, despair- 
ing look that flew over her face at the word wife, 
he added gently, " but I '11 kill no more to-day, 
Maggie. Get the pails, and we '11 look now for 
berries." 

They did not go far, ere the scarlet clusters 
were seen peeping up from the short green 
grass, and so luxuriant were they, that several 
quarts were gathered, ere the shadows showed 
the noon-mark. 

" And now, Harrie, I 'II sit down under that 
tree by the spring, and hull some, they '11 taste 
cool and sweet to father and Uncle Billy, after 
their long tramp, and you come, too, and get out 
the jugs of milk and set them in the stream for 
me and spread the lunch." 

The berries soon lay in scarlet piles upon the 
china saucers, snow-white sugar dissolving over 
them, and rippling through the glowing mass in 
luscious tides ; the cooled milk was poured mto 
Binple howls; the sandwiches tastefully aTT^'w^"^^ 
on a napkin and garnished with the cold e?,C^\ 
£he biscmta sliced and spread with t\ie ^m\^e.^- 
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hued honey; little knots of roses and violets 
placed beside each dish, a pitcher of water 
brought fresh from the bubbling spring, and 
then, while Margaret, with a half-poet, hajf-house- 
wife eye, scanned for the last time, the sylvan - 
feast, Harrie mounted the wagon seat, and, mak- 
ing a bugle of his hands, pealed forth a dinner 
summons to the truant men. 

Mr. Belden's eyes sparkled as he came in 
sight, and as he seated himself beside his daugh- 
ter, he gently pressed a kiss upon her lips and 
whispered, " my noble, thoughtful child." 

Even Uncle Billy, half-Indian as he was in all 
his ways, seemed pleased with the delicate taste 
displayed, and murmured to Harrie, " she comes 
nearest an angel of any woman I ever seed. 
Who else ever 'd a-thought of fixing things so 
. purty out here ? " 

As to Harrie he was wild with excitement, and 
declared he 'd never go east again if his father 
became ever and ever so rich. One such meal as 
this on the wild prairie was worth a hundred din- 
ners at Taylor's Saloon, and then out here, ho 
should grow to be a man, — a man with hands 
that could do something else beside twirl a 
moustache or gold-headed cane ; with feet that 
-could follow the plough, though a Congress gai- 
ter never troubled them ; with eyes that could 
see heavien without an opera glass to aid them ; 
with lips that could utter something beside flatr 
tery to Parisian-decked ladies ; and to conclude, 
said the boy, with a flourish of both hands, -' a 
brain that can think of something else than dano- 
ing girls and brandy-smashers, — a brain that can 
think great thoughts, yes, great axA ^oo^ ^tA 
freab and new ones, such as nevex come to ^Jao^^ 
who live only in the man-built city " 
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" And a heart," said the sister, gently, " that 
can feel pure and holy affections ever welling up 
from its deep fountains. God grant, my brother, 
that these things be. We shall then be rich, 
though monied wealth is never ours again." 

" God grant it," said their father solemnly, and 
he laid a hand upon the head of each. " Beside 
the holy altar of the Lord, you were once by 
solemn rite dedicated to him and his Son, our 
blessed Saviour. To-day, in one of his first tem- 
ples, in this old grove, under his sunlight and 
beside this brook, cool as Siloam, I again, my 
children, give you to Him. 0, my dear ones, 
bless you for the words you have both spoken. 
You have cheered my heart. Now, I can battle 
bravely with life's rigors, for I feel that your 
spirits are not broken, but made better by our 
trials." 

There was silence for some moments after this 
gush of feeling, one of those blessed pauses in 
life in which the soul seems already dissolved 
from earthly thoughts and ties, and cognizant 
only of heavenly things. 

It was broken by Uncle Billy, and so gently 
that one could not but feel that delicate instincts 
w.ere hidden under his somewhat rough exterior. 

" The shadows lengthen and we are many 
miles from the settlement." 

" Yes, yes, I see" said Mr. Belden. " Pleasant 
as it is for us to linger here in this cool, shady 
spot, it will not do. If we go to see that run you 
speak of, we must be off." 

" Have you found all the corners of youT ^ecr 
tioD, father ?^' aeked Margaret. - * 

''Tes, dear. But deep in the tanelea oi ^Jol*^ 
timber portion of it, Uncle Billy saya th^xe \-^ ^ 
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splendid run with a fall that will some time be 
valuable for water power, and as we are here I 
want, much to see it," 

" Let me go with you," said Harrie. 

" And. leave Margaret alone I" 

" Yes," said the sister cheerfiilly. " I am not 
at all afraid. I have seen no living thing about 
here, save the birds and the squirrels, and I 
should like to know how it would seem to feel 
myself for once entirely alone with nature. But 
you may leave me the pistols in case an Indian 
or bear should show his head." And she laugh- 
ed gleeftdly 

"Do you suppose you could fire one now?" 
asked Harrie roguishly. 

" Give me one." 

She took it from his hand, pointed it, drew the 
trigger, — snap — bang ! " Can't I ?" 

" That'll do, sis. I pity the red skin that 
shows himself now. Come let us go father." 
Mr. Belden reloaded the pistols, and the three 
started. 

Margaret gathered up the fragments of the 
lunch and placed them in the basket; set the 
jugs in the running stream ; turned the gather- 
ed strawberries into one large, pail, covered it 
closely and placed it where the waters of the 
spring would bubble about it and keep them cool 
and fresh, and then bathing her face and hands, 
she sat down on a mossy bank and gave herself 
up to quiet meditation. After awhile a feeling of 
awe stole over her, so intense and silent was the 
solitude, for the breeze had died away, until not 
a leaf rustled, and few birds that yet lingered on 
the boughs, were as voiceless a» t\iou^ \)aft ^^ 
dows of evening had already iaAieii. S^^ tnadt 
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to shake it off, for she did not care to indulge it 
then, knowing but too well that her nerves were 
yet too feeble from care and sorrow to bear a 
fresh strain on them, so she resolved to go berry- 
ing off on the prairie. There was a gophar 
mound about a half a mile from the spot where 
they had spent the forenoon, and on the shatter- 
ed trunk of an old tree, which the lightning per- 
haps, years before had blasted. Uncle Billy had 
told her that strawberries loved to grow about 
such spots, s«id so she %t out now in search of 
the coveted fruit. The walk was made beautiful 
by the multitudes of roses and pinks that cluster- 
ed about her feet, and many a tasteful bouquet did 
she gather, only to cast it aside in a moment for 
a fresher and more beautiftil one. 

" Strawberries, strawberries, who'U buy my 
strawberries," said she, as coming closer to the 
old tree, she marked the rich clusters that cover- 
ed every inch of the ground, and then singing 
the same words to an impromptu melody, she 
knelt down on the fragrant grass and commenced 
culling the fairest and largest. 

But what hushes her voice so quickly and 
stays her fingers even as it touches one of the 
ripest and most luscious looking berries she had 
seen that day. That scarlet spot, deep down in 
that little hollow, — did strawberries ever even 
in the luxuriance of prairie land grow so tall and 
so profusely — did they ever bed themselves so 
closely together that stem nor leaf were visible ! 

Margaret hurriedly rose to her feet, and leav- 
ing her pail aijd basket; snatching too Vil^t «WtL- 
• honnet from her head, that she migkt %ee> ^^ 
q^/c^er and clearer, feounded down the »\oipe. 

Merciful heavens I whence came itT' ^a^^tVe 
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cry of her lips, as, catching up the scarlet cloak 
that lay fluttering on the grass, she let the sun- 
light into the blue eyes of a baby girl, a little 
fair, sunny-curled creature, whose age at the 
most was not over eighteen months. A halt 
scared look for a moment flitted over the white 

. face, and a single sob swelled its little heart. 
Then a smile dimpled its coral lips, and two little 
hands were lifted up. 

Paint and weak with the emotions that crowd- 
ed into her soul at the strange, almost wierd 
sight, — a babe, a white man's babe thus lost on 
that lone, wild prairie, — Margaret gathering the 
little one to her bosom, sank down upon the grass 
and vainly strove to quiet her excitement suffi- 
ciently to think calmly as to her course. Mean- 
while the child, seizing with almost frantic haste 
one of her white fingers, had pressed it into its 
little mouth and was wistfully sucking it. Miss- 
ing the soft sweet flow of milk, which it was 
evident she thought would follow her begging 
lips, she set up a low, sad, piteous cry, more like 
the moan of agony than the wail of hunger. 

"Poor little one," said Margaret, tenlierly, 
" half-starved, I'll warrant. Thank heaven there 
is yet milk left in the jug," and holding it closer 
to her bosom, she retraced her steps to the 
spring. On the way she resolved how to act, 
and no sooner had she lain the child in the shad- 
ow of the old tree, underneath which they had 
lunched, then she hurriedly fired off both pistols. 
Then she sweetened a cup of milk, and taking up 
the hungry babe, held it to its lips. She drained 
it eagerly and cried for more. k. ^eeoTvd cu^ * 

vras oSered her, and then feariivg to ^\v^\\^t \.oq> 
much, she placed a morsel of Toiacm\, iti t\v^ ^ioi^ 
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fingers, and strove by gentle caresess and sweet 
lullaby music to win her to quietness. 

The men had already turned their steps from 
the waterfall, but were leisurely wandering along 
engaged in crude speculations as to the probabil- 
ities of railroads ever entering into their settle- 
ment, when the sound of Margaret's pistols start- 
led them from their loitering steps, and quicken- 
ing them into a run, they hurried to her assis- 
tance, Mr. Belden and Harrie white with fear, 
lest they -should find her grappled by some stray 
bear, or a scalpless corpse bleeding in the hands 
of an Indian, and Uncle Billy swearing vengeance 
on whatever man or beast, that should have dared 
to scare, that "angel of a girl." 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed after the 
first report ere they were in sight of the spring. 
The stillness or death seemed to'.if^gn there, a 
stillness that was terrific. ;. ♦ 

"My child," screamed the father, and wrung. 
his hands — " My sister," cried Harrie, 'and beat ' 
his breast wildly — " Plague take them red skins, 
1 11 be arter 'em," said Uncle Billy, and he grit- 
ted his teefth; / ' *' 

They hurried on. A few more steps and they 
stood beside— -the living Margaret — yes, it was 
Margaret, alive and in no danger, but what held 
she to her heart ! 

" Sj^ak, speak," they cried with one voice. 

" Look, look," she said unfolding the scarlet 
cloak and showing the sleeping babe. 

" A white man's child, and lost on this parara^ 
wjiere scarcely a dozen white men's feet Wn^ 
trod — tbere^s some deviltry up then" CT\edL 
Ube/e BiUy, and be listened keenly to the g«V^ 
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" By yon gophar mound, you say — is the 
young 'un sound ?" 

" I think so," said Margaret, and she gently 
placed the little still form in the wagon bed. 

" Watch her," said the old man to Mr. Belden 
and Harrie, " and you, my darter, come with me. 
I must see the very spot where you found her, 
and then be it white man's, Injuns or devil's 
mischief, Uncle Billy will be on their trails." 



CHAPTER III. 



habbie's shot. 



*' It was here," said Margaret, stooping to pick 
up the pail which she had quite forgottea in the 
hnriy and excitement of her return, " just here 
that I was kneeUng, and there is the very straw- 
berry I had in my fingers," a double one it was, 
almost as large and quite as rich and juicy as a 
Hovey's seedling, " when chancing to look down 
into that little hollow, I saw the scarlet cloak 
fluttering gently. Dear me I But my heart 
quivers and my knees tremble yet, when I think 
of it. How could the little creature have come 
there. 

" Human hands did it, darter," said Uncle Bil- 
ly, solemnly, eying anxiously the prairie around." 

" Inhuman ones, I should say. Uncle." 

" You' re right, darter ; inhuman, black and 
bloody ones, and blacker and bloodier the heart 
that first thought of it. But now, darter, while I 
stand here I want you should go right to the spot 
where the young un lay, and then stand still there 
till I come." 

Margaret did as she was bid and then watched 
very curionsJjr the old man while \xe ^ax\:^^ 
Bbon^, Brst to the -east, then' to the south, \>^eV 
again to the spot they had first left \>y t\ie g^ 

87 
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phar iB(^nd and then up north. Here, there and 
every where wandered his eyes for a few mo- 
ments; then he cried out in an exultant tone, 
. « r ve found it." 

" What, Uncle Billy." 

" The trail, darter. Come on now. Follow 
me close. I darsn' t leave you far behind me 
now, for there' s no knowing when the red skin 
'11 pop up his ugly head. Hope I'll get the 
scalping of it yet, the varmint." 

^' But where is it. Uncle," asked, Margaret, 
when she had paced a rod or two. " I don't see 
any footsteps." 

" I guess not, darter. Footsteps !" and he 
chuckled. " You don't s'pose a red-skin'd leave 
footsteps when he was doing up sich an ugly job 
as this.' He's too cunnin' for that. But look 
here, do you see that," and he pointed with his 
finger to a bunch of violets whose sweet life was 
crushed out of them; and a little ftirther along, to 
a stem of mashed strawberries, and further still 
to a drooping pink and a bent rose twig. 

"Yes," said Margaret. "I see all this, but 
how do you know it wasn't some animal." 

" Ha ! ha 1" laughed Uncle Billy, " oughtn't I 
to know, when I've lived in Injun land since I 
was knee high to a hop-toad — ought n't I to know 
when I tracked my own little gal, my purty 
Sallie, over two hundred miles, when the red 
skins carried her offi I tell you, I'm on the 
trail," and he bent his eyes again keenly to the 
ground. . . 

Meandering about the prairie, in a circuitous 
route of Dearly a mile, they cacae ^ l^w^th to a 
broad slough, whose pure waters >?TeT^ ^nK^^xsJCc^ 
spring fed. Here, Uncle "Bitty ^^ax^^^ ^-sR^cSia^ 
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and then said in a tone of vexation, " the plaguy 
scamps ; they will take to the water if they get . 
a chance. But he won't cheat me quite, this 
time. I know this slough. IVe b^n in it duck 
iuDting, and I know there's only two places 
besides this where a fellow can get out if he gets 
in, without being stuck. The one is over yon'; 
the other down this way. Let's see. Wall, I 
reckon we'll try this; he'd be likely to stick 
purty close to the timber; it's better hiding." 
And keeping the south side of the slough, they 
walked rapidly for about a quarter of a mile. 
" Did n't I know so," said the old man pointing 
to some deep dents in the soft bank. " The feller 
Bwam or waded till here and then came ashore. 
'Twill be easy tracking him now, for he thinks 
he's safe." And the old man took a south-wester- 
ly course, steering for the nearest point of tim- 
ber. " There," said he, resting for a moment 
under the shadow of an old oak, " now, if it 
warn't for you, darter, I'd follow him right off, 
and never sleep till I had him in the settlement J 
but I darsn't take you into these thickets. So 
I'll just blaze this yur tree, and then we'll turn 
back, for I reckon your father and the boy '11 be 
worried by this time." 

He had just snapped the blade of his huge 
jack-knife into its horn case, when the report of 
a gun went surging through the still air. 

" Heavens and airth I What's up now. That's 
one of their guns, darter, and there's some mis- 
chief brewing. Come on, dear ;" and he seized 
her hand. " Don't shake go, barter, we'll soon be 
• with 'em, and you'll see IJncle Biliy ia gooA. fee 
half a dozen red skins.'' 
WUd with terror, every nerve quaking m^^i^s^x 
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heart throbbing so, that she felt half suffocated, 
Margaret allowed herself to be dragged along, 
once in awhile murmuring, " If I'd only stayed 
with them." 

"Best you didn't, darter, 'cause you'd only 
been in the way, and perhaps got hurt, while now 
you're safe ; and then may be it aint nothing after 
all. They may only have worried about us, and 
fired off the gun as a signal to come back, or they- 
may have seen a deer. So don't take on so ; 
pluck up courage ; we'll soon be there." 

And they were soon there, and the first sight 
that greeted the daughter's eyes was her father, , 
safe and sound, leaning on his rifle, and looking 
anxiously towards the gophar mound. 

" Father, father, what was it ?" cried Margaret, 
as she, sunk, pale and weak, on the turf beside 
him. 

" 0, sis, sis, look here, I've killed an Injun," 
said Harrie, " but somehow I aint as glad as I 
thought I'd be, though the rascal deserved it, . 
trying to shoot that little baby. Tell her about 
it, father, do, and you. Uncle Billy, come and see 
the poor fellow ; he'» a young one, and not much 
older than I." 

Harrie drew down the table-cloth, which his 
eastern ideas of decency had caused him to draw 
over the corpse, and the old man knelt down be- 
side it and looked at it earnestly. Then he put 
his hand on its heart, and then catching from 
Harrie's hand the silk kerchief with which he 
was about to wipe ^e perspiration from his brow, 
commenced stauncmng the wound. ^ 

^^Isn^t he dead, then, \Iiic\^ Billy" gasped' 
Sarrie, and held his breathi "wTaiiQ ^^\\ifli^ Iqx ^^ 
.answer. 
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"Ko, boy, nor likely to die, xmleBS he bleeds to 
death, and that there's no need of;" and he soon 
had the blood stopped and the wounded thigh neat- 
ly bandaged ; and then, taking a flask of whiskey 
from his pocket, he pried open the set teeth with 
the boy's pen-knife, and forced down a few drops. 
Its eflfects were soon seen. A faint, fluttering 
motion came back to the heart ; then the pulse 
started, the muscles of the %.ce twitched, the 
eyelids quivered, and finally a long drawn sigh 
announced that the work of respiration had again 
commenced. 

" 0, 1 thank God he yet lives," said Harrie, 
" for somehow, though* my conscience didn't ac- 
cuse me, I yet felt dreadfiilly, for after all he was 
my brother." 

" Your brother," cried Uncle Billy, scornfully. 
" Catch me calling a red-skin my brother, the 
bloody varmints." Yet even as he spoke, he lift- 
ed the head of the Indian lad as carefully on to 
his knee as if it had been his own sick child. 
Ah, Uncle Billy, thought Margaret, your heart is 
softer than you wish us to think it is. And shdi 
drew nearer and commenced chafing the cold. *^ 
hands. 

"That's right, darter, that'll help bring him 
too," and he poured a few more dfops of whiskey 
through the livid lips. Then the eyes opened, 
and giving a wild, startted look about him, the 
sufferer strove to rise. ^ 

Uncle Billy put his mouth cfese to his ear and 

whispered a few words in Sac.^ Kiey seemed to 

atisfy the lad, for he lay perfMjtIy still aftet tbaifc^ 

nd soon, by his regular breathing, ae^m^di \»o 
Bleep. 

"And now, Mr. Belden, tell ua \io^ It aBi\v«^ 
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pened,.for I know this boy, and I'd sooner my 
best gun had been lost, than a hair .of his head 
hurt, red skin as he is, for his old Injun father 
and I have hunted together many a day. A bad 
thing for the settlement if that boy dies on oup 
hands." , 

" I hardly know. Uncle Billy. Harrie and I 
were sitting quietly here, when suddenly he laid 
his hand on my aitn and whispered, ' Still, still, 
father, I see a deer,' and pointed to yonder thick- 
et. Looking there, I perceived something mov- 
ing cautiously along, but ere I could discover its 
form or color, an arrow whizzed by me and fast- 
ened itself in the stern-board of the wagon, just 
over that baby's head. My old blood was up, 
Uncle Billy, and Christian as I call myself, I felt 
' like paying back the evil deed, but Harrie was 
too q[uick for me, for ere I could sight my gun, 
he had fired, and in an instant was dragging from 
the UAxderbrush the poor fellow you hold. He 
struggled violently a few moments and then 
gasped, as we thought, his last breatk. And now, 
that my passion is over, I'm as glad as Harrie 
that he isn't dead. But what could have prompt- 
ed him to shoot his arrow at a little harmless 
child." 

" What prompted, as you call it, him or some 
other red skii^ to carry the young un off on the 
parara there, and leave it for the wolves to. tear 
limb by limb ; — deviltry, sir, that was it. But 
I'm glad I came in time to save his life, for he'll 
be our friend forever now, for an Injun, say what 
ye will about himf has one good trait — he's grat^^ 
fdl, and thaVa ^ihore than maivy white men arl^ 
Saven^t I worked day in and day ouX, fex ^om^ ofl 
^em, and when I was looking fox a\>\\,oi\MATi^^^ 
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in return, got a dig in my back for my pains ; bat 
au Injun's as mighty to remember a good deed as 
a bad one. But it's getting late, and those clouds 
np there look thundery-like, and then we've had 
a queer day altogether, no knowing what'll hap- 
pen next, and so my opinion is, we'd best be start- 
ing back." 

" But will it be safe to carry the poor lad in a 
wagon — won't it start the bleeding," said Harrie, 
anxiously, for he would now have given worlds 
had he never fired his gun at the young Indian. 

" Safe I I reckon Injuns don't die so easy ; but 
I won't run any risks with him. You just hitch 
on the horses and I'll have him ready in a 
minute." And laying the head tenderly in Mar- 
garet's lap, he began peering round among the 
bushes, plucking here and there a leaf and bruis- 
ing them in his horny fingers. Then carefully 
removing the bandage, he probed the wound with 
his knife as skillfiilly as a surgeon, and pressing 
it gently, he put on the compress he had made of 
the herbs, and bandaging it up, first with Marga- 
ret's linen handkerchief, and then with her ging- 
ham apron, he called Mr. Belden, and the two lift- 
ed the sufferer into the wagon, and disposed their 
coats and Margaret's shawl about him so as {o 
make him a soft resting place. • 

" He'll do now ; it's only a flesh wound and 
not bad, though he might have bled to death if I 
hadn't a-come ; but my opinion is he'd been up 
and off in two hours if we'd a-gone and left him. 
Injuns are great at possum-playing. It's hard 
telling when they are dead. But come. The 
sun is crawling along .mighty fast, and iV^ ^ ^"^.tY 
moon/' and they all ciimbed into the V7»,goii «vA 
drove off as fast as they dared. 
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For a mile or two, the Indian boy seemed to 
Bleep quietly, then he moaned as in pain and then, 
opened his eyes and gave another wild, . startled 
look about him. Again did Uncle Billy whisper 
to him in Bac, and again moisten his lips from 
the flask, and then Margaret, as Idndly as though 
he was her brother by the same parent, lifted the 
cover from the pail of strawberries and plucking 
some of the sweetest and ripest from their stems 
held them to his mouth. He swalled them eager- 
ly, and then closing his eyes, seemed to sleep. 

Meanwhile the little stranger, the baby-girl, 
who twice, that day had escaped with its fife aa 
by a miracle, had awakened, and after being fed 
with some biscuit soaked in milk, was content to 
sit up on Margaret's or Harriets lap, and woidd 
cjap its little dimpled hands and crow, as though 
a mother held it. Once in awhile it would nestle 
its little head, all golden with' spft curls, upon 
Margaret's bosom, and say playfully, " ma — ma 
— ma — ma," and then it would pull . Harrie's 
dark locks and cry " da — da — da — da." Final- 
ly, just as the sun went out of sight, its head 
drooped and its eyelids closed, and soon the 
measured breathing told them it was fast asleep. 
" Precious babe," murmured Margaret, as she 
kissed its coral lips, " would I could lay you now 
on your mother's heart. Do you suppose. Undo 
Billy, we shall ever unravel this day's adventures. 
I seem to be reading fiction, instead of living a 

' reality* 1 little dreamed, wh^n in such jubilant 

spirits I sprang into the wagon this morning, that 

the day was to be so eventful, that we should 

sav§. so precious and beautiful a life, and thei\ 

spill blcha. Do you think," and »\ie> "VooYa^ %^x- 

mdtlyatthe old man,' " we ah-aJl e^e^x^aio^ \ksyw 

^d why all this happened." 
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" Aye, darter," and he pointed significantly to 
the sleeping Indian lad. " Have patience. I 
waited five years to know why my little gal was 
carried ofi", but I found it out arter awhile. All 
things come out, if you only wait. I reckon 
now, Mr. Belden, you can drive a little faster, I 
don't like that roaring a bit," a heavy clap of thun- 
der' was reverberating over the Des Moines tim- 
ber, and darkness settling over sky and prairie. 

The horses were put on a trot. Harrie took 
ofi" his vest and laid it over the wounded limb 
carefully, and then disposed the coats and shawls 
so as to make the young Indian's bed softer than 
before. , Margaret took up the skirt of her calico 
dress and wound it about the child, and then 
rested her head on her brother's shoulder. Uncle 
Billy left his place on the wagon bed aiid seated 
himself beside Mr. Belden. And then tney drove 
on as rapidly as they dared, but without a word 
being spoken. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ANOTHEB MYSTEBY. 



The twilight deepened and it soon grew so 
dark that Mr. Belden could only see to guide hia 
horses by the occasional flashes of lightning. " I 
think I'd better give you the reins, Uncle Billy," 
said he, as a brighter streak revealed to him 
their vicinity to a dangerous slough. " I dare 
not attempt to cross this in the night." 

Uncle Billy changed places, and the horses 
after sunA-y hard plunges succeeded in crossing 
the dank marsh, and then trotted on at a more 
rapid pace than heretofore. Margaret had just 
fallen into an uneasy. do«e, in which wild and 
startling perils of border life seemed to flit in 
kaleidoscope confusion before her eyes, when 
she was aroused by the exclamation of Uncle 
Billy, " What on airth is up, now," and lifting 
her head from Harriets shoulder, and tossing 
back her sun-bonnet, she looked eagerly forward. 
Lights seemed dancing in the south, close to the 
ground, too, and a confused murmur met her ear, 
but whether it were shrieks or shouts which 
drifted on the breeze, she could hardly tell. 

"What do you think it is?" said Mr. Belden* 
to the old man beside him, for the whole party 
felt that he was their chief reliance. " Hadn't 
we better turn back ? Are ttiey iio\, l^i^vaxL^T'* 

No/^ said Uncle Billy, "led akm^ Txvaka ^ 
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tee-total different noise ; you'd know it, if you'd 
a-heerd their hellish whooping as many a time as 
I've. My 'pinion is, they're some of our settlers, 
but what they're out this time o'night for — 
that's what I'd like to know. There's some 
deviltry up — that's sure." And giving the lash 
to the horses, he bade Mr. Belden and Harrie 
look to their fire-arms, " as to my old never-fail," 
laying a caressing hand on the lock of his rifle, 
" she is allers in trim.'' 

"This suspense is terrible," murmured Mar- 
garet, as they drew nearer the lights and noise. 
" 0, that I were safe in mychildhood's home." 

" Sh — sh — sis, be a brave girl now; aint we 
all ready to do our best to save you from peril," 
whispered Harrie, kissing her cold brow. "If 
you'd been away back east to-day — wfcat would 
have become of this little stranger. There's a 
Providence, as old Aunt Bessie would say, in our 
being here." 

They had by this time advanced far enough to 
see that the lights were torches and lanterns, 
and that some ten or a dozen men and boys on 
horse-b^ck, were drawing near. 

"Halloa,'* cried one, darting from the group 
and giving spurs to his horse till it bore him to 
the spot where the sound of the rumbling 
wagon wheels proceeded, "is that you, U'ncle 
Billy?" 

" Aye, aye, and that's you, Tom Symmes, is it ? 
^What's up?" 

" That's what we want to know, — deviltry is 
doing some of its blackness just uow. But ^x^ 
jron all safe ? the new comers, tke gQTx\\eiXSi^^, 
the lad and the young lady." 
<'AU, Tom, but what's up?'* 
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By this time, the two parties had met entire- 
ly, and there was a perfect Babel of tongues, 
each one trying to outdo his neighbor in rapidity 
of utterance. 

" Now, dry up, every soul of ye," said Uncle 
Billy, gruffly, " who on airth can make out what 
you want to tell ; you cackle like so many wijd 
geese. You, Tom Symmes, ride beside us, and 
tell us what's to pay. But first, is all well in the 
settlement, or are we to turn back." 

" All's well, there," shouted half a dozen, " and 
you're to come on as quick as you can. We only 
came to see if you were all safe." 

" Well we are, so ride back and tell some of the 
women to go to cooking as quick as they can, for 
we are all mighty hungry, and now, Tom, let's 
hear." • 

In a very straightforward way, the young man 
tdid a story that curdled the blood of Margaret 
as she listened. 

It seemed that Johnny Pease, of Pease Branch, 
a settlement of some five miles below Uncle Bil- 
ly's, had gone that morning shortly after sunrise 
into the timber, after a load of rails to build a pig 
pen with, for a black bear had the night before 
carried ofi" his fattest hog. As he passed a little 
thicket of plum trees which grew on the edge of 
the timber,' about a mile from his cabin, he heard 
something that sounded to him strangely like a 
human voice uttering feeble cries of pain. He 
listenecj, but the sound was not repeated. 

" Didn't go and look what it was," said Uncle 
Billy^ " the cowardly sneak. I reckon I'd gone 
by any thing, when I heerd sich a iio\^^?' 
And he drove on, loaded up Yiia Tai\a, axi^ "^^"^ 
passing by the same spot, wlaeu a vo\c^,^^ co^i)A 
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not be mistaken this time, a human voice cried 
out, " for God's sake, help me." Johnny, more 
dead than alive, stopped his horses, and crawled 
through the tangled underbrush till he came to a 
Kttle open glade, a grassy spot of a few yards in 
circumference. But what a sight met his eyes : 
A white man, completely naked, lay in a pool of 
his own blood, fearful wounds gaping in his breast 
and legs. " Quick," cried he, hoarsely, as his 
'dim eyes, wandering over the wild scene, met 
Johnny's startled gaze. " Give me something to 
keep life up till I tell you." Johnny's whisky 
bottle was at the dying man's mouth in an instant, 
and then lifting the head on his bosom, he bent 
his ear to the white lips and listened. " I am 
murdered — my wife — my little child carried off 

— he, George " there was a spasm of the 

mouth, and the eyes rolled fearfully. 

Johnny's bottle was again applied, and as the 
lips resumed their wonted curves, he whispered, 
" Who did it, and where ?" 

"^ " Here," murmured the man hoarsely, " at day- . 
light. God forgive him ; his name is George 

" but another spasm, more violent than the 

former, checked his utterance, and as it passed 
off, Johnny saw that the eyes were set. He 
moistened the lips and chafed the jaws, and beg- 
ged of him to speak once more. Suddenly, when 
he was lying so still that the watcher thought 
him dead, his rigid face relaxed for an instant, ^ 
and a holy light seemed to radiate from the eyes, 
and whispering, "But I forgive— ^I forgive — 
for he loved her — God help her — my Ma.T^ — 
my little Allie, my babe^' — he passed aw»y ^\\)cl- 
out a struggle. 

Not daring to leave the corpse to go \xome fet 
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assistance, lest some wild animal should prey upon 
it, or the hidden murderer steal it from sight, 
Johnny fired off his rifle three times in succes- 
sion, the settler's signal of danger, and had soon 
the satisfaction of seeing his two neighbors com- 
ing toward him at full gallop, while the women 
and children of the settlement followed on foot. 
With the aid of V, the men, a way was cleared 
through the thicket, and the body of the murder- 
ed stranger brought out to the road, and bein^ 
reverently covered with the womens aprons, was 
laid on the team and borne to the nearest cabin. 
" We must consult Uncle Billy," was the unani- 
mous voice of the little settlement ; and accord- 
ingly Johnny, and the women and children piled 
into one team, and started for the Boone Branch, 
as the little stream was called, near which Uncle 
Billy had reared his cabin seven years before, 
when there was not a white-face within fifty 
miles. The other two men, with the corpse, 
we%e to follow in the cool of the afternoon. 

"And not one of them. 111 be bound, ever 
stopped to look up or follow the trail of the mur- 

. derer, and there was dew on the timber yet — 
there must have been — and it could have been 
found so easy I Just like 'em, though — some 
folks never do think o' nothing till they're told. 

. Now If I'd a been there, I'd had the rascallion 
of a white dog that murdered his friend so awful- 
, ly in cold blood — I'd had him afore now, and — 
but never mind ; there's One up above us, who's 
on his trail. He'll find him yet, if the dew is 
dried up. But what next." 
'^ FFSj) izo^iiV much. Undo Billy, oiAy when 

j'oa didn't get home as was 'spectodXi^feT^ ^^^^ 

rro all got kinder scared, and tliouglit ^e*^ \>^^^. 
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come on and look you up. There's a mighty 
sight to be did yet, ye know — that poor man I^ 
got to be buried, and there's no coffin made or 
grave dug, or any thing fixed for sich work." 

" Wa'll, it's kinder queer," murmured the old 
man. " When I arriv' here, seven years aga^ I 
picked out a place for a buryin' yard right off, 
and there hain't from that day to this, been a 
fdneral, and now the first one laid there must be 
a stranger who nobody knows. I thought It'd 
a-been me ; but so it is. I aiht much any more 
and he likely was — but where can his wife and 
baby be, that he spoke on." He clapped his 
hands on his knees, and giving the reins to Mr. 
Belden, crawled over the sleeping Indian to the 
back part of the wagon where Margaret sat, and 
putting one hand on her shoulder and one on the 
little stranger, he whispered earnestly, " I b'lieve, 
darter, it'll oome out soon, all of it. I b'lieve 
you're got the child and they the father. There's 
a connection, you may depend." 

" But the poor mother," sighed Margaret. 

" Don't, darter, don't lisp of her, my old blood'll 
be up if you do, for there's deviltry at the bottom 
of all this ;" and returning to his seat, he whistled 
to the horses, and in about half an hour " whoa'd" 
to them. 

" Our day is over," cried he, as he leaped from 
the wagon. " We're back, safe and sound. Hal- 
loa there, you inside, take down fhose blankets 
and let us see a bit." 

He was obeyed, and Margaret, as the old man 
landed her safely at the fence, saw through the 
open dogrway that the hearth was all m ^ ^ci^v| 
fFy/JA a g-enerous £re, and that seveial v^om^ 
^ ^^^^^g^hont the room. Cliiii\)iiig o^^x 
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bars, for she was too excited to let them down, 
sha took 'from Harrie who held it over to her, the 
little babe, and staggered, more dead than alive, 
into the cabin. 

" Maircy — maircy," screamed old Mrs. Sym- 
m»s, and her tones were echoed by half a dozen, 
" what have you got. But sit down, you poor 
child, — here," and she led the fainting girl to a 
trunk, and took the bundle from her ; but a loud- 
er scream ran through the room and out into the 
. darkness, as the scarlet cloak fell off, and the 
babe, the little sunny-haired creature, opened its 
blue eyes and looked her in the face. 

The women flocked about her, and a scene of 
wild confusion was enacted. In the midst of it, 
Uncle Billy, with Mr. Belden and Harrie, entered, 
bearing between them the body of the Indian 
lad. This sight, of course, heightened the con- 
fusion, and fear, as well as amazement, now play- 
ed its part, hysterical sobs now gushing from each 
of the lookers on. 

" Dry up," said Uncle Billy, sternly, when the 
body had been deposited on the couch of skins. 
" Dry up, I say. Aint ye shafned, ye old border 
women, that's lived through many an Injun fight, 
to tear on at this rate, when nothin' has hurt any. 
of you. Dry up, and take yourselves off, every 
Jast soul of you, to grandma Symmes' cabin, and 
I'll come over soon, and tell you all about it, and 
how it happened. Clear," and he motioned to 
the door in so authoritative a way, that they wei'e 
soon out of it, and lost to sight in the darkness. 

" And now, darter," said he, going up to poor 
Margaretj "I see old grandma has ^ottl^ coffee 
argoing and the pone a-browmiig — yo^y^i^V xVa^ 
up a little and get yourself aivd u^ a. mcivx^M\\S.^ 
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and then go right to bed, and forget all about this 
day's work. Come now, be a soger, darter ; ye've 
did first rate to-day. I 'spected ye'd a swooned 
away intirely afore now. Harrie'll stay by, and 
yer father and I'll put out the horses and milk 
the cow." 

By an almost superhuman effort, Margaret lift- 
ed her head from her hands, and then rose to her 
feet. The table was already set, and there was 
nothing for her to do but pour the coffee into the 
nm, and turn out the corn-cake. 

" Grandma has been very thoughtful," she said. 
" I'm sorry Uncle Billy spoke to her so cross ; it 
was no wonder she was amazed when she saw the 
baby. Dear me, but she has even done the milk- 
ing and strained it all for me, and brought in the 
eggs ; bless her ; she's like a mother." And then 
warming some of the new milk, she took the child 
from Harrie and fed it carefully, and after lulling 
it to sleep in her arms, laid it gently on her bed 
and drew the sheets closely around it, murmuring 
gently, " God have mercy on your poor mother's 
heart, for it must ache sorely this night." 

" And now, darter," said Uncle Billy, bustling 
in, " give us a bite o' supper, and then yer father 
and me'U have to be off awhile to see to this yer 
business," and drawing up a trunk, he fell to eat- 
ing as though nothing had happened. ^*- 

The repast over, he went up to the Indian lad, 

and after feeling his pulse awhile, turned about, 

saying calmly, " he'll do now. Here, Harrie, you 

must stand sentinel till we come back, walkine; 

all the time between the two doors, aiid miwdi, \\ 

jroa think yon hear any thing, fire tight oft, otA 

we'JJ be in mighty fast And you, my Aax\.^^^ 

jroujustundresa and go to sleep uoW. T\ieT^^^ 
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no sense in ye're stayin' np a fretting to make 
out all this. It'll come out arter awhile, and the 
Lord above '11 do his vengeance. Whoever did 
murder that 'ar poor man, he'll suflfer for it, and as 
to that baby gal, — why, if she never does find 
her own mother, ye'U be one to her, and if she 
grows up half as purty and good as ye 're, she'U 
do for this yer earth and heaven too, I'm think- 
ing." And he and Mr. Belden started off to the 
next cabin. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ANXIOUS NIGHT. 

ScABCELT had the voices of Mr. Belden and 
Uncle Billy died away in the distance, ere the 
bed-qmlt, that shrouded the south entrance, was 
slowly lifted, and a dark form crossed the thresh-* 
old. 

" Stand,- cried Barrie, presenting his gun. 
" Stand, or you are a dead man." 

"A dead woman, you mean, Imd,^* said the 
pleasant^^d cheery voice of old grandma Sym- 
mes. '^on't be scared, dear," seeing that Mar- 
garet, had sunk upon the floor with a face white 
as death, " and never you mind, .Harrie,^' as he 
"^ apologized again and again for his rude salutation, 
" you did ri^ht, just right. I hope you'll always 
obey orders as weU as you did this time, for if it 
had been a red skin, he'd a-whisked your scalp 
off" without waijjbing for ceremonies. You see I 
couldn't rest eaey after I got home with thinking, 
of your sister,' and all she had gone through with 
this day. Dear me, it's enough to set an old pio- 
neer like m0 half crazy, and I just knew the poor 
thing woiddn't get a wink of sleep to-night, with 
thinking and fretting about it all ; so I run over 
with a bottle of cordial stuff, which my old doc- 
tor in Indiana, bless his dear soul, — he's been 
under the ground many a year, — used to fix tip 
forme when Fwas young and imrvoUH. It ?)2ffiL\)%» 
l?j^ bad to take, and so soothing. lt'\l loak^ «gn| 
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one sleep as easy as though they was dead and 
gone up ; but it won't hurt them any more thai} 
BO much water. IVe been a-waiting there ever 
BO long for Uncle Billy to leave, 'cause I know 
he'd make all sorts of fiin of me and my doctor's 
stuff, 'cause he hain't got no opinion of either. 
He's always ansaying if folks would only eat and 
drink what they ort to, and behave themselves 
like God meant they should, they'd be well enough 
and never die till their time come, and 1 don't 
know but he's half right ; that is, I believe what 
he says is good for men, but dear me, poor 
women, with all they have to go through with, 
can't get along so ; they must now and then have 
a doctor and some medicine, too. Come, dear," 
and she tenderly assisted the half-fainting girl to 
her feet, and led her behind the sheets, " let me 
undress you and help you to bed, and then I'll fix 
you a glass of cordial, and it'll put you to sleep 
80 good, and I'll fix something for that sweet little 
baby, too. Dear me, but how could it have come 
way out there on that prairie. Yo must tell me 
aJi'about it to-moiTow. There, now lie down," 
as she tied the cap-strings under Margaret's chin, 
and buttoned her night-dress, and going to a 
shelf, she took down a tumbler, half filled it with 
water, sweetened it with loaf sugar, and then 
turned in about two table-spoonfuls of the sooth- 
ing cordial. 

" Here, dear, drink this, and you '11 soon be 
cozy and dreaming of angels ;" and she placed 
the glass to Margaret's lips. With but little con- 
fidence in its eflScapy, the latter drained it to 
satisfy the kind-hearted old woman, and then lay- 
ed down, her evening prayer \iOvet\si% oii Iv^r 
lipB, though no words escaped "ixex. ^^ kiA t^ss^^ 
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I 'U take up this little one and loosen its clothes 
and feed it, and I guess then it won't disturb you 
till daylight ;" and as gently as she used to handle 
her own little innocents, — those fair-haired babes 
who had slept for so many long years under the 
green grass of Indiana — she Bfted the little one 
from its pillow, and bore it to the fireside. A full 
hour she sat there, bathing its little dimpled. * 
limbs, feeding it with sweetened milk, and luUing 
it with baby hymns ; then placing it beside Mar- 
garet, who had long been in a quiet sleep, she 
turned to the Indian lad, who was tossing rest- 
lessly upon his pillow. " He's got a white heart, 
I suppose ; as white as ever my own boys had, 
and Pought to feel kinder Christian towards him 
too, I suppose, but I can't — the red skin — still 
it's too bad to see him lie there suffering and 
nothing being done for him." And with the bet- 
ter feelings of humanity surging above her preiu- 
dices, she gently loosened the bandage about his 
wound, re-adjusted the compress and bound it up 
anew, and then prepared for him a healing 
. draught similar to that she had given Margaret. 

There was potency in h^f kindly ministrations, 
for he grew quiet and slef)t» " And now, son, I 
should like to do something for you," addressing , 
Harrie, who, with a noiseless step, had been all 
this time patroling the room. " Hadn 't you bet- 
ter lie down awhile and let me keep your watch. 
I Ve stood sentry many a time since I 've been 
in this country, and I used to do so when I was 
young, and lived, in a new settlement in Indiana. 
Come," and she placed her hand on his gun. But 
Harrie drew proudly back. 

^^No, no, grandma, I should never melk^ a Y^c>- 
neer, if I sufTered an old lady like you to^e^esr^ 
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my watch before it had lasted two hours. No ; 
you go home and rest now, for we shall want you 
bright and smart to-morrow, for it'll be a stirring 
day here. There'll be the funeral, you know, 
and like a^ not an attack from the Indians, and I 
don't know what all, and our old, experienced 
emigrants must be on hand to tell us new ones 
how to act." And again shouldering his gun, he 
walked steadily to and fro. 

His words pleased the old lady, who, like most 
aged people, liked to be thought a necessity in 
every event that happened about them, and bid- 
ding him a kindly good night, she lifted the bed- 
quilt and withdrew as noiselessly as she had en- 
tered. 

******* 

Light was dawning in the east, ere Margaret 
opened her eyes. So sound and sweet had been 
her sleep, and so full of beautiful dreams, that 
she could hardly at first realize her surroundings, 
and she glanced half-expectantly about her, as if 
sBe thought her eyes would meet the rich adorn-, 
ings of her olden home. Dimly, like some hall- 
remembered fancy came back to her memory the 
events of yesterday, and she was fast dropping 

^ off again into a light doze, when the patting of a 
'baby's hand upon her breast, and the cooings of 
a baby's lips upon her cheek, recalled her fully 
to her actual life, and rising in her bed, she lifted 
the little waif and held it fondly to her heai't, 
murmuring over it the sweetest terms of endear-^ 
ment. It gave back smile for smile, and then be- 
gan its musical ma-ma, — ma-ma, — da-da, — da-da, 
aad finally reached forth its little hand for the 
cup of milk that stood upon t\ie tiwTik. Ma?c^^T^t 

held it to its Jips, and it was ^oon aii. 4I^x^,^^^^^ 
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it cuddled down closely to her bosom, and while 
she gently toyed with its soft, sunny curls, and 
whispered to it that sweet old lullaby, " hush my 
babe, lie still and slumber," it closed its blue eyes 
again and slept. 

Placing it on a piUow, she carefully drew aside 
one of the sheet* and looked out. It was yet 
twilight in the caljin, but she could discern things 
pretty clearly aftel a moment's gaze. Stretched 
at full length before the south threshold, lay Un- 
cle Billy, with his " never-fail" close beside him, 
one finger resting upon its trigger. Before the 
north one lay her father, with a brace of pistols 
on his breast, and his gun beside him. On the 
couch of skins slumbered Harrie and the Indian 
lad, Harriets gun hanging just above his head, 
while a pistol was. firmly clutched in one hand. 
The fire had evidently been rekindled many 
times, for a bright bed of coals was glowing on 
the hearth-stone, while the tea-kettle was singing 
its matin hymn with a most lusty voice. 

" Thank God," said Margaret, reverently, clasp- 
ing her hands and looking upward, " all has been 
quiet, and no blood yet shed. 0, may it be so 
ever," and rising, she quietly dressed herself and 
stole out from her little recess, and stepping * 
noiselessly over Uncle Billy, lifted the quilt and 
went out into the fresh morning air. The sun 
had not yet risen, but golden and crimson waves 
were surging in the east, and the intense blue of 
the midnight giving way to a sober grey, which 
here and there was streaked with amber. A 
light wind was trailing over the prairie, bringing 
fragrance on every breath, and as \l\\ft,^d\\i^- 
masses of hair which clung to bet foieVv^^Qi ^"0^ 
neclr, it seemed to waft new life o^ex tii^ TfiaA-^^^tl' 
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fonn, as she stood erect and queenly upon the 
wet grass, and seemed to drink in the incense and 
the glory of the morning. She held her pocket- 
Bible in her hands, and opening it at the Psalms, 
she run over a few chapters hastily, and then 
closing it, she drew one hand across her eyes, and 
seemed laying what she had read to heart. Then 
she knelt down and breathed forth her morning 
prayer, and then, as though too happy to keep 
silent, her lips involuntarily carolled a few musical 
notes, and she might have sang on till the hymn 
was ck)sed, but that she thought all at once of 
the sleepers inside, and hushed her voice and 
completed her simple toilet, bathing her face and 
hand^in the trough, and combing up her rich 
hair without the aid of other mirror than the 
clear rain water. 

Quietly .stealing b&ck, she commenced her pre- 
parations for the morning meal. The com pone 
was turned into the skillet and set down to bake, 
and she was measuring out her coflFee, when a 
smothered groan struck sadly on her ear. She 
turned, and beheld the eyes of the Indian lad 
looking wistfully on her. She hastened to him, 
and as tenderly as though he were a brother, 
placed her soft hand on his forehead. It was hot 
and feverish, while his lips were parched and his 
pulse quick. " You suffer," she said, sweetly, 
" I will help you," and going to the well, she drew 
up some cold water, and returning with it to his 
bedside, first gave him some to drink and then . 
gently laved his head and hands, after awhile, 
folding a soft linen napkin, and wetting it thor- 
oug-blj and placing it upon his brow. She did 
not know it, but that cool, freaVv waV^T*; ^tv^^^tv^ 
down his brown neck and ripp\Viigo^^if^'s»\iTcyw£i 
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skin, beneath which his red heart wag palpitating, 
was a baptism to the lad. The pure-blooded In- 
dian is ever grateful for a kindness, and the 
young " White Cloud" then and there, swore in 
his soul that he would dwell no more with his red 
friends, but be as a brother to the White Dove, 
who bent so kindly over his sick couch. The few 
words of English he had learned at odd times 
from intercourse with Uncle Billy and the ad- 
venturous hunters, he softly murmured noyj, and 
his simple " you — good ; — me — glad ; — me 
— once bad — me good now;" sunk into the heart 
of Margaret as never before had grateful or peni- 
tent words, for she felt that his whole heart was 
in them. Gently clasping his hands, she^folded 
them above his breast, and whispering, " I'll 
help you all I can, my brother," she breathed 
over him the Lord's prayer. As she ceased, he 
looked into her face and said earnestly, " more.'' 
She repeated it, when to her great joy his own 
lips moved, and he said, distinctly, "OurFat)ier," 
and then a sweet smile flashed over his i^e, and 
murmuring some words in Sac, he turned his- 
head away and closed his eyes. 

0, thought Margaret, as she turned to her morn- 
ing duties, if I can but bring that boy to my own 
God — teach him to pray, sing, read, worship — 
surely I shall not have lived in vain. Mayhap, 
there h a mission for me yet on earth, though 
never can I bear the holy names of wife and 
* mother, and dashing some big teai-s from her eyes, 
she went bravely to her work. 

Breakfast was upon the table ere one of the 
sleepers stirred, but the rattling of ttie te%r^^OQt^% 
as Margaret, in a moment of forgetMn^^^, ^^v^ 

BeJd^^ZTr^^l^^y ''^*^ *h^ saucers, tou^^ ^ 
BeJden, and be etarted wildly to Ua W. 
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" Don't be scared, father, it's only I," said she, 
pleasantly. 

" Only you I And is it possible you have been 
able tq prepare breakfast without awaking us. 
We are poor sentiqels I fear. The Indians might 
have carried us off bodily, at this rate, and we 
never have known it till we felt their scalping 
knife." 

*' I reckon not," said Uncle Billy, drawing up 
first pne leg snd then the other, and rubbing them 
briskly ere he lifted himself from the floor. " I 
reckon I've heard all that your darter has been 
doing ; but I didn't think it wise to open my eyes 
till now. I reckon a red-skin wouldn't have 
stepped over me as she did three or four times, 
without being tripped up and coming down her- 
whack with a broken head. No, no. Uncle Billy 
can shut his eyes most any time, but he don't 
sleep till all's square. But come, let's have 
breakfast over, for we 've a heap of work to do 
to-day." And he aroused Harrie, and the three 
having washed in the trough, stated themselves 
at the table. 

When they were all helped, Margaret looked 
earnestly at her father, and said, " Now tell me 
about last night. I am ashamed to say I slept so 
soundly that I never knew when you came home. 
Did you see the dead man? Was there any at- 
tack from the Indians ? Was -" • 

" One at a time," dear, answered Mr. Belden. 

" Yes, we saw the dead man, and from there went 

to another cabin and met the whole settlement in 

council. They ap'^ointed me coroner, pro tern, 

and after a due examination, I gave ^in this ver- 

di'ct; that the deceased was fo^Wy mwT^^x^^ \>rj 

soin» white man, for private enmity, ^tl^ iwt^^x. 
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that I believe the babe we found upon the prairie^ 
was the child of the dead man — that his wife is 
even now a captive in the hands of the husband^s 
murderer, and I recommended that active meas- 
ures be taken at once to ferret out the guilty one 
and bring him to justice. Uncle Billy agrees 
with me in all my conclusions, and so I think do 
all who heard them. We resolved, too, that the 
dead man should have as decent a burial as we 
could give him, and appointed five o'clock this 
afternoon for the funeral hour. Then we set 
sentries in every cabin, and a couple on the edge 
of the timber, and after patrolling around -them 
till near two o'clock, we came in and relieved 
Harrie, and as nothing happened for an hour, I 
went quietly to sleep — Uncle Billy it seems 
didn't. I should think he'd be wore out." 

" It would take more than one such day and 
night, I reckon, to wear me out. 1 am too tough, 
you sec ; a reg'lar-built pioneer, I was born, 
IVe often heard my mother say, under a maple 
tree, and cradled in a sap trough, and never slept 
a whole night in my life in a plastered room. 
That's the bringing up for boys, what's got to 
rough it in the bushf I shall gin out, I spect, 
arter awhile, but I fim ready when the Lord calls 
me. He's took Sallie and little Billy ! Gopdness I 
but I did wish when I saw them go, that he'd take 
me too. But it wasn't time, I spose, so I've wait- 
ed till now without grumbling, and I can wait 
longer, if He wants me too, though I do hope 
he'll call me before I have to give up my gun, for 
it would come orful hard to iiave to ^ a great 
while in the chimney corner. I can wait oitt 
door^ ibr Him, — JVe allers said I waii^fe^. lo $)^^ 
in the sunshine — but to have to sit mummed, xs^ 

5* ^ 
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to the fire six or eight years, like poor old Sym- 
mes, — I couldn^t stand it." And the old man ate 
awhile in silence. Then he said abruptly, " but 
he does, and never complains, either. Shows 
he's a better man than me. It's time I tried to 
be good." 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence, and 
it was scarcely over, ere half a dozen men walked 
in with the freedom of neighbors. 

" What's up," said Uncle Billy. 

" Why I reckon when you said we should give 
him, the poor dead man, a decent funeral, you 
didn't think about coffin stuff. There aint a board 
to be found in the whole settlement long enough 
for one side, and I can't tell what we can do, un- 
g less we hew out a log and lay him in. We can 
cushion it, you know, and make it soft, though the 
poor fellow would rest just as well, I spose, if it 
was left hard — but then I couldn't feel easy my- 
self about it." And he dashed a tear from his 
cheek 

" Nor could I," said Uncle Billy. " Dead folks 
should have a soft bed to lie down on, for it's a 
long while they have to lie. No more getting up 
early in the morning for them, when they once 
have the sod on their hearts. I did think about 
the coffin, though. I reckon perhaps you don't 
know that I've had for two years in my cabin- 
loft, some as nice black walnut boards as you 
ever see. I got 'em once when I went to mill, 
and I brought 'em home, and said nothing to no- 
body, 'cause I allers meant they should hold me, 
when I was laid straight, and I've shaped them 
and planed them, and all they want is to be put 
together. You'll find them ttiexe. Gro «wtA ^'^t 
them, but don^t let me Bee ttiom tiSL \ii^ ^^^^ ^'^^ 
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low is in them, for somehow I've looked on them 
boards till I've come to love them. They were 
part of me. I meant they and me should crum- 
ble away together. But he's a stranger, and dead, 
and it's all I can do for him. He shall have them, 
and a place to lie, too, on my own ground," and 
he turned quickly from the men and went to the 
bed of the Indian boy, and commenced re-dressing 
his wounded limb. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE BUBIAL AND THE CHBISTENING. 

It was a busy and exciting day in the little set- 
tlement ; how much so can only be imagined by 
those who have lived in border land, the only 
spot we have yet found where the brotherhood 
of men is recognized as an actual as well as an 
. ideal thing. At an early hour the women and 
children gathered in at the cabin of Mr. Belden 
to see the little stranger, who had been so provi- 
dentially rescued from the prairie, and to listen 
to Margaret's recital of the way in which she 
found her. Nor were they merely idle listeners, 
for one matron took hold in earnest and did up 
the work ; another- huUed the gathered strawber- 
ries, and then, carefully weighing them, taught 
Margaret how to preserve them for future use, 
another ran home and brought over some baby- 
clothes that had long laid unused m the bottom 
of her chest, and stripping the little waif of its 
own soiled ones, dressed it neatly in those she 
had brought, and then fetching the tub, she 
washed, rinsed and starched its own, that they 
might be ready for it to wear to the funeral, as 
they were pretty and more costly far than hers ; 
another ripped up a soft white lute-string dress 
of MargareVsy and neatly ironed owX. \Jaei ^^\\».^ 
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• 

another moulded biscuits and made cake and pie ; 
another dressed chickens and stuffed them; 
another cut up ham and shelled early peas, and 
washed greens and lettuce, for Mr. Belderi had 
invited them all to dine with him, knowing that 
they all longed to be together, while old grandma 
Symmes and the stranger women from the other 
settlement bustled about here, there, and every- 
where, doing up the odds and ends. As for Mar- 
garet, she sat all the forenoon on the couch of the 
Indian boy, now tending the little babe, who 
clung with child-like love to her, and then nurs- 
ing the poor sufferer, who seemed to regard het 
with the reverence men give to angelic beings. 

At noon, a sumptuous repast was ready,'k> 
which all, men, women and children, were invited. 
Table cloths were spread upon the grass in front 
of the cabin ; dishes, knives and forks and spoons 
were brought from each household, and the plain, . . 
b,ut excellent food, neatly cooked, was served up 
in such abundance, that double the number might 
have eaten. Therer was lio hilarity at the meal, 
but there was that subdued, solemn cheerfulness, 

* which ever accompanies the performance of sad^ . 

* duties. They had never known the stranger, ana! ' 
of course could not mourn for him as though he 
had been called from their own midst ; but he 
belonged to them in another sense, and they were 
hjappy, that since he had met so wierd a fete, it 
was where they could give him Christian burial. 

So there were smiles instead of tears, and pleas- 

ant, eager talk, instead of sobbing murmurs. * 
The little babe was brought out and shown to all, 
and as it laughed and crowed to see tiv^m, \.\\^^ 
said with one accord, ^^ I am SO glad it ^?vs;> tvo\» 

^loBt'' And one after another of tkoae xu^e '^W 
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neers took th^ little thing in their rough hands, 
and after dandling it a moment, cuddled it close- 
ly to their bosoms and pressed their lips to its 
faif cheeks. 

As Uncle Billy gave it back to Margaret, a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him, and he said 
earnestly, " my friends, we are to have a burial 
at five — that baby's father is to go to his last 
homie — whether or not it has a mother, God only 
knows. Something must be done for it. What 
shaU it be ?" 

Mr./Belden, Margaret and Harrie would have 
•pokeh, but he motioned them to keep silent. 
Sc^cely a moment passed ere they all, men, wo- 
men and children, cried out, " Keep it, keep it 
always." And then one after another added, 
" I'll do my part, I'll do my part." 

" I knew what you would say," said the old 
man, wiping his eyes. " And now I say, let us, 
after the funeral is over, all go down to the spring 
and have the* baby christened. 

" And what shall we call it ?" said the women, 
and each was proposing their favorite name, when 
grandma Symmes spoke up and said, " 1 think 
Miss Margaret should hajve the naming, for she 
first saved it." 

" Yes, so she should," said all, and listened to 
hear what she would call it. 

" I think," said she, " you told me the dying 

man spoke of his little AUie. Let us then call 

her Allie — AUie, the Pet of the Settlement — 

that will give us all a claim upon her love, while, 

if her mother yet lives and should ever come to 

see her, she would wish to call her by the name 

Bbe and ber husband gave Viox -wli^ii %\\^ ^aa all 

tiej'r own. Allie would come ii^t\rc^7 \,o V^x 

J(ps. What 8ay yont Shall it be aoT' 
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" Yes, yes," rejoined they all, while Margaret 

gracefully bowing to them, said kindly, " Let me 

then make you all acquainted with your little 

Allie, the Pet of the Settlement." 

******* 

"Your hands are used to dainty work, sis," 
Baid Harrie, drawing her one side, " do come and 
trim the coffin. They have left that to me, say- 
ing they knew nothing about it. I have lined it 
with cambric, but I can never plait that silk on 
as it should be. Do come and do it." 

For an instant Margaret shrank from complying 
with his wish. It seemed too terrible to her, but 
it was only for an instant. Calming her nerves, 
she said quie^tly, " I will go and help you ;" and 
taking the white lutstring dress which had been 
ripped up, and which had once graced her own 
delicate form as she stood beside a bride in friend- 
ly office, she went over with him to the cabin 
where the coffin had been made. Once there, she 
threw her whole heart into the work, and the 
Soft silk was soon neatly plaited about the sides. 
" It needs something for a finish," said she, " and 
I have ao ribbon or quilling, what shall I do ?" 
And she leaned her head upon the bed and 
thought. But she soon lifted it and said, " Bring 
me violets and roses ; set the children to gather- 
ing them." A basket full was soon beside her, 
and culling the freshest, she dexterously wove 
them about the edges of the lining, encircling 
the whole coffin with a chaste, but exquisitely 
beauteous wreath. 

'*' Will it do ?" she asked, hesitatingly of her 
father, who had come in just as she had finished, 
Se did not speak in answer, but lae ^pp^^ \3i5^ 
ej-es and turned aside. 
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One of Mr. Belden's best linen shirts and a 
snow-white summer suit had been carried over 
early in the morning. The corpse was now ar- 
rayed in them and carefully placed in the coflSn. 
Then Margaret drew near, and looked for the 
first time upon it. It was a noble-looking man in 
life's early prime who lay there, and as she smooth- 
ed the dark masses of hair and put them off his 
high forehead, she wept sadly over him. " No 
wife — no mother here," she murmured, and then 
darting away, she flew, rather than run home, and 
with the same speed came back with the baby in 
her arms. "No wife — no mother here," said 
she, " but thanks be to God, a daughter shall fol- 
low you to the grave." And uncovering the face, 
she held AUie towards it. 

'' Da-da ; da-da ;" cried the little one, and 
almost sprang from her arms. She laid its little 
cheek close to the white one of the dead. It 
shrank, but only for a moment ; then it patted it, 
strove to open the closed eyes, and pulled play- 
fully at the hair, cooing all the while ir^ the 
sweetest tones. 

" She knows him, and our surmises are all 
true," said Margaret. " It is her father," and as 
if to corroborate all they had guessed, when they 
took it from the coffin, it cried and sobbed as 
though its little heart would break. And after it 
had been finally soothed to sleep, it would breathe 
such long, sad sighs, that Margaret almost re- 
gretted her experiment. 

* * * * * 

" It was a lovely afternoon. A golden light 

k-y on the Des Moines woodland and on the 

green prairie that skirted it, m^Xtm^ m\,Q ^ ^\l- 

rerjr hsLze as it stretched eaaWaid, -^ tl^Volt^ 
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seemed clothed in more than usual .beauty, as if 
it rejoiced in the summer sun, and would woo it 
to shed a brighter glory still. Earth, air, and 
sky, appeared instinct with a calm, softened, 
heart-filling peace and hope — a tranquil joy in- 
deed which drove out from the restless spirit all 
petty care, and led it to look upward through the 
" golden vistas unto heaven." There was a richer 
accent to the melody of the birds, though their 
song was more subdued than in the morning, and 
there was a gentle, soul touching music in the 
low rustling of the leaves and in the voices of 
the wind as it swept over the wild flowers and 
soft green turf. 

" A beautiful time to die," murmured Mar- 
garet, as she stood at the gateway, with the child 
in her arms, waiting for the bier to come. " A 
beautiful time to lie down under the sod. I al- 
most wish it were myself, for earth seems now 
to stand upon heaven's portals. To die," she 
s^d, half sadly, " what is it ?" 

" To the good, the true, it is but to enter 
heaven," said a voice at her side. 

With a wild scream floating to her lips, Mar- 
garet turned to see whence came the sounds, but 
a deathly faintness clutched her heart and she 
sank on the grass too blind to see even the child 
upon her bosom. When she recovered herself 
and looked about her, there was no one to be 
seen. And when she staggered to the cabin and 
looked in, only the Indian boy was there, and he 
calmly sleeping. 

" I must have dreamed it, and yet it seemed 
very real Be still my heart," and abi^ "^t^^^^^ 
it passionately, ^^ will yon never givem^ p^^ce^T 
nod then she hid herself upon her ^ed soxd ^x^V 
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tied with her agony. But when the bier came 
along; and she went forth to follow it, she was 
calm and self-possessed, and though her cheeks 
were a shade paler, none dreamed of the misery 
that had so lately crushed her. 

It was a solemn, heart-moving scene, that little 
band of pioneers, men, women and children fol- 
lowed that murdered stranger to his grave. Mr. 
Belden and Uncle Billy walked first ; then came 
the bier, whose rude workmanship was shrouded 
from sight by one of those snowy damask cloths 
which had once graced the festive board of an 
eastern home ; then followed Margaret with the 
fatherless child upon her breast, both clothed in 
the purest white ; then the women and the little 
children, and afterwards the men* 

It was not far to the grave, which had been dug 
in the shadow of an olden oak, whose rustling 
leaves had for a century or more changed the 
wind to music. They were soon there. The coffin 
was set down, and the little group disposed them- 
selves as they thought fit, some leaning against 
the trunks of the surrounding trees, others nest- 
ling on the sward, and others standing motionless 
beside the grave. - Margaret sought the mossy 
root of a stately elm some little distance from 
the rest, where she saf down, half shadowed by 
the over-hanging boughs, though here and there 
a brilliant gleam pierced through the leafy net- 
work, shedding a golden glory about her and her 
fair young charge. 

She had not asked who would perform the ser- 
vice, supposing of course her father would, he 
heiDg the only educated man in the settlement ; 
and now, as the silence oi de«t\i «»\iO\^ on^x ^ 
thing's, she revently bowed \ieT \ie>^d. 
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But lower, lower still does it sink, till it rests 
heavily on the baby's bosom, for the same voice 
that had whispered to her at the gateway, now 
sounded on the air in clear, rich, mellow tones : 

" But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. For 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead." 

Not until the chapter was read, the fervent 
prayer uttered, and the text given out — " as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly," did Margaret 
lift her bowed headland ghastly white was her 
face then. Eagerly she looked toward the speak- 
er. He stood at the head of the coflSn, leaning 
upon a staflf, ai^d was apparently a middle-aged 
man — a hunter priest — for his whole dress was 
of tanned deerskin, while Indian mocassins were 
on his feet. Masses of coal-black hair fell upon 
his shoulders and shaded his olive brow, while a 
' beard of the same dark hue hung down his breast, 
Margaret sought to catch his eye, but it was 
fastened on the white face before him, nor did 
he lift it but to look upward. For awhile she 
sat fascinated by his voice, his thrilling voice, 
every accent of which awoke to throbbing life 
memories she had long sought to deaden, but 
soon in spite of her agitation, she listened, not so 
much to the words as to the thoughts, the gi^nd, 
glorious, soul-inspiring thoughts the strange 
speaker uttered; and when, he pronounced the 
fervent amen, she felt almost as though she had 
been borne to heaven, as though she were no 

longer of the earthy earthy, but oi lcLei%»^r^ii^ 
heBvenly, • 

There was a few moments paTise, and t\x^xi V^ ' 
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spake again. " All who would look upon the 
face of our deceased brother once more, will 
please come forward." 

One after another drew near and passed away. 
Last of all came Margaret with the sleeping 
babe. One moment she held it to the cold lace 
and then turned aside, so tremulous with emotion 
she could scarcely clasp the little one. It even 
seemed dropping from her arms, when she felt 
that it was taken from her, while she herself 
was gently assisted to her seat. 

Then the coflSn was closed and lowered into 
the grave, and then, at a silent signal from Harrie 
the little children came forward, each with an 
arm-ful of flowers, and reverently threw them on 
to the lid. So many and thick and fresh were 
they, that when the first sods fell, instead of that 
heart-breaking sound which usually accompanies 
the first shovel-ful of earth, there stole upon the 
ear only a subdued, solemn tone — a sort of dirge- 
like music. 

One after another of the men stepped forward 
and plied the busy spades till the grave was filled 
and neatly smoothed into shape. Then the 
preacher, lifting the little child which he had 
held all the time in his arms, said to them, " In 
the name of this babe, — this babe whose fether 
vou have buried, I thank you for your Christian 
kindness. Our brother did not die among his 
kindred, but blessed be God, he was buried 
amongst friends. May the grace of heaven be 
with you all." 

The next moment Allie lay upon Margaret's lap, 
but when she looked for him who had brought 
Jb^r^ be was nowhere to be seeii, 
A few moments are spexit mftAaJo4.\jL^^^Qvs:^^^^^ 
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tion over the new-made grave, and then the little 
group re-form, and taking a narrow path through 
the woodland, wend their way to a little " green 
spot in the wilderness," where the pure waters 
of a spring gush up and flow in soft, silvery 
streaks through the short turf. As they reached 
it and halted, Margaret was startled to see the 
hunter-priest already there, but none of the others 
seemed surprised, and they all arranged them- 
selves speedily in a half circle about him. For a 
few moments he looked at them silently, then in 
his clear, rich, meUow tones, he said, " Bring ine 
the babe." 

Margaret stepped forward, 8gid how. she never 
knew, reached the spring and held the babe to- 
wards him. He gently took it in his arms, and 
saying kindly to her. What name ? he bent his 
head to hear her whispered answer. Then kneel- 
ing beside the gushing waters, he dipped his 
hand in them, and sprinkling the drops upon the 
babe's brow, said reverently, *' In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, I christen 
this child. AUie, the Pet of the Settlement, thou 
shalt hence be called, and as those who have 
adopted thee now into their hearts- and homes are 
true or false to thee, so may God bless or curse 
them. Let us pray." And a most touching 
prayer went up to heaven from that forest altar. 

A moment's silence followed, .and then a strain 
of music floated after it, and that sweet hymn, 
" By cool Siloam's shady rill," was sung by the 
hunter-priest. Whence came her strength to do 
it she could not tell, but ere the second liae was 
finished, Margaret's voice blended w\l\i tV^ ^t'^X. 
BiDger's In the melody. Sweet and M\ \\. xo^^, 
and as bis chimed in with his clear, xioVx, ^o^N^x- 
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fill notes, the listeners might almost have fancied 
that heaven's portals were unclosed, and their 
Bouls floating there on the unseen waves of music. 
As the last word melted into silence, Margaret 
felt the babe placed gently in her arms, but when, 
a moment after, she looked up from its iadr face, 
he who had left it there, was nowhere to be seen. 






CHAPTER VII. 

THE SEARCH. 

Eably the next morning, Mr. Belden, Uncle 
Billy and Jim Keene, another old and experienced 
hunter, started for Pease Branch, in hopes to get 
some clue to the mysterious murder, and if pos- 
sible, rescue the mother of little Allie, fronj the 
tragical fate which they had reason to fear await- 
ed the poor mourner. Under the guidance of 
Johnny Pease, they proceeded first to the plum 
thicket, and examined carefully the little grassy 
spot where the dead man had met his sad and un- 
timely end. But their keenest search could dis- 
cover no marks of violence. The turf was as 
green and smooth and the violets as blue and 
beauteous as though the crimson foot of murder 
had never trampled there. Showers had fallen 
the night before aift entirely washed away the 
blood staiifs, and none woujd have dreamed that 
the solitude had ever been disturbed by other 
than the tread of the red deer or the flight of the 
wild bird. 

" What shall we do. Uncle Billy ?" asked Keene, 
as the four stood resting on their rifles. "It 
looks like a hard case." 

" But Fve seen harder onee, Jim. ^\i^xi toj 
little gal, mypwrty Sally, was cirrted ofi, \t^^% 
more ^an a week afore I found the txai^.. ^^X^. 

«7 
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arter I'd ©nee set out to look it up, do ye s'pose 
I ever stopped till I had it ? No, air. I didn't 
ask anybody what I should do, but I kept doing 
whatever my sense and reason told me I ort to 
do, and the end of it was, I found the trail and 
the little gal too. And my boys, that's what 
we've got to do. That feller, whomsumever he 
•was, that did up that bloody job and the poor 
man on whom it was did, nevfer dropt down into • 
this place. They came from somewhere and we 
must find out that somewhere and we'll never do 
it standing here. We must first, every one of us, 
crawl back and forth through ih}^ thicket till we. 
find out where they came in," and dropping his 
rifle oarefully, the old man began threading the 
tangled bushes, gliding in and out and curving 
about like some huge black snake performing its 
hideous evolutions. 

Keene and Pease followed his example at once, 
but Mr. Belden thrice made the circuit of the 
glade ere he entered the thicket ; but then creep- 
ing on all fours, he broke boldly into the north- 
west corner and after crawling through several 
yards of almost impenetrable brush, had the satis- 
faction of coming to a narro^but perfectly clear 
pathway. The plum trees ^ew upon each side 
and locked their boughs together overhead, so 
that he could not stand upright, but by stooping 
a little he could walk very easily. He had not 
proceeded many steps ere those he had left on 
the other side of the thicket were startled by a 
loud shout* from him. Grasping their rifles they 
hurried towards him, and when at length with 
scratched faces ancf torn laanda tYvey «tood beside 
AiizT, tbey forgot both pain aii^YiuTrj m\3ti^^^\^sr 
Action of knowing they had foxmd \)cke \.Tt&SL^ io^ 
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there stood Mr. Belden holding in his hands a 
blood-stained boot. 

" This came oflF the poor dead man/' said Uncle 
Billy solemnly, as with gentle touch he handled 
the dark witness. " Yes, before he Vas fairly 
dead, they tore it ofiF; but little did they think 
God above would make it swear agin them. Boys, 
we've nothin' to do now, but go on. Jist follow 
this yer path, let it go where it will-. It leads* 
somewhere, and out of that somewhere come him 
we're arter— s-yes," and he lowered his voice, 
" and the poor fellow,. that's gone up." 

Silently, cautiously, but with every nerve and 
sense on the alert, the four men proceeded on 
their way. Jt was a painful, laborious and cir- 
cuitous route, yet never foil a moment did they 
halt, not even to wipe off the great drops of per- 
spiration which the heat of the *mid-day sun set- 
tled upon their brows and cheeks. They had 
gone tBus nearly a* mile and a half and had just 
i^eached one of the many bluffs which at this sec- 
tion of country, tower thr^ and four hundred 
feet above the Des Moines, when in the distance 
behind them, there was heard the rush of gallop- 
ing feet, the crackling of branches and the vio- 
lent panting of some^nimal as in eager pursuit. 

" What upon airm is it. Uncle Billy," asked 
Keene, as they all came to a^sudden halt. 

The. old man threw off his hunting cap and 
putting one hand to his right ear listened a half- 
moment. Then resuming his cap, he said earn- 
estly, "well, now, if I didn't know I Imd left my 
old hound chained up to hum, I should*ay it was * 
him boundin' arter me. Bless the biut^ \ "BxA 
he's a good dog atld only he's been sick ^tvQl ^'^^ 
jn'for a month, Pd let him come wit\i me Y^ii^^f ^^ V 
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morning ; for it'd a — saved us a heap of looking." 
Hardly had he uttered the last word, ere there 
was a crash into a little thicket, out of which 
they had just emerged, and in a second, bounding 
out of it, came the faithful hound, leaping about 
them all and licking the hands of Uncle Billy 
with wild and passionate demonstrations of a£ 
fection. 

" Sum on 'em at the settlement must have let 
him loose, for I'm ^re I padlocked his chain. I 
reckon he howled and yelled till they had to, for 
the crittur is more 'an half human, and aUers 
seems to know when I'm bound on a bad trail. 
Wal, since he's come, we'll use him ;" and taking 
the boot from Mr. Belden, he held it to the dog's 
nostrils, saying sternly, " Brun, I want the other 
— the mate to^ this — seek it — run — run — 
don't come back without it." 

For a few moments the noble fellow crouched 
close to the feet of his master, snufiFed continually 
of the blood-stain^ witness, and the» springing 
up he leaped over irand dashed wildly ahead for 
a few rods. Here he paused and howled, so sol- 
emnly, so heartfully, that the listeners felt their 
hair stand straight. 

"He's scented sumthin'^' said uncle Billy. 
'' Come on." 

They followed, the dog waiting patiently till 
they were close to him, when he sptung madly 
down the almost •precipitous sides of^the bluff 
and was lost to view in the tangled bushes. 

" Arteij^Tiim," cried his master, and suiting ac- 
tion to word, he plunged into the underbrush, and 
at the risk of a broken neck,, descended into the 
wild and dark ravine. Tlae otYieT^feWsy^^d^but 
tbongb they worked boldly ' on, ^e^y ^^x^ ^^ 
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match for the old man, for ere they were half 
way down, he halloed to them to go back and 
" he'd be with 'em in a minnte.'' 

And he was, too, bearing on his back a large 
tow-cloth sack. " Open that, boys," cried he, 
throwing it on the ground and himself beside it, 
for his breai 'was nearly gone, " I reckon there 
was a Providence in poor Brun's yellin', so they 
had to let him loose. That'll tell a story." 

It did, too. For on cutting the leathern string 
that confined it, a mass of blood-stained clothing 
rolled out ; a shirt of the purest linen, a Mar- 
seilles vest, an Alpacca coat and pantaloons, a 
neck-cloth, a pair of socks, lind the mate to the 
boot! 

But when the pockets were searched, there 
were no papers, nor indeed anything that would 
give a clue to the name of the murdered one. 
, " Well, \^hat shall we do next. Uncle Billy,'' 
asked Keene, as after looking long and carefully 
over the^ sack and its contents, he rolled the 
clothing up, put it back and tied it up again. 

" Do," said the old man, in a voice of thunder, 
" Go ahead till we find the scamp that did up 
this deviltry. The Lord's with us. I know'd he 
be on the trail, though the dew did dry up. He's 
leadin' us. Pity if we can't follow ;" and shoul- 
dering the sack he started for the river. , 

They had proceeded but a few paces, ere giv- 
ing another unearthly yell, the dog rushed again 
down the clifl; and ere any could follow, bounded 
back again with a light cloth cap in his teeth. 

Eagerly did they take it from him, and turn it 
over and over. The maker's name had been cut 
out, and so jaggedlf that it had evi^ieiiiJOc^ \i^^tv 
done in haste aBd with a bloody kiv\fe. "^xot\ j 
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one hand to another it was passed, once, twice, 
yes three times, in the vain hope that it would 
give them.some stronger clue. As Mr. Belden, 
after handling it the third time, started to give it 
to Uncle Billy, that he might drop it in the sack, 
such an uncontrollable fit of emotion seized him, 
that he involuntarily pressed the caj^onvulsively 
in his two hands. As he did so, he started and 
with spasmodic haste commenced tearing out 
the lining and pulling apart the dark wad- 
ding, and an exultant shout went up to heaven 
from all four as there finally dropped out a small 
but exquisitely chased golden locket. It opened 
with a spring, and was four faced. How eageriy 
did those old pioneers lean upon Mr. Belden's 
shoulders as he unclasped it, and they were not 
ashamed to weep as they saw revealed to them, 
in one face, a perfect likeness of the dead stran- 
ger, to whom they had given their Ijurial rites ; 
in another the little blue-eyed babe whom Mar- 
garet had found upon the prairie ; in the third, a 
beautiful young woman, with the same heavenly 
eyes and golden curls as had the stranger child, 
and- in the fourth, a gray-haired man ; evidently, 
for the resemblance was striking, the father of 
the murdered one. 

"Good Brun — good Brun," said uncle Billy 

in a broken voice to the faithful hound, stroking 

him gently at the same time. " YeVe did what 

none of us could. YeVe given us the proof of 

what we all b'lieved, but didn't know. Good 

Brun — ye shall sleep at that man's feet when ye 

die, and when them as comes arter us, t^lls of 

him, they'll tell of you too." And drawing his 

Jbands across his eyes, he placed t\iei c,^-^ xever- 

ently in the isack, while Mr Beldetiia&\.^itie^^(Joia 

locket in his wallet. 
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Then silently and with thoughtful looks they 
wound around the bluflF till they came to the bot- 
tom land, when all marks of the trail being lost, 
they strode hastily under the shadows of the huge 
black walnut trees and then glided through a 
thick growth of willows, till at length their foot- 
steps fell upon the white beach of the river. 

'A couple of canoes, each with a single oarsman 
were moored to a little headland, a few yards 
from them. 

" What luck," cried they eagerly, as the four 
men came in sight. " What luck. Uncle Billy ?" 

" The Lord above is with us," said the old man 
solemnly, and he recounted the success of the 
day. " We have tracked the deviltry so far, but 
we mustn't stop here. We must go down the 
river right off. You, Jim and you, Johnny, jump 
in there with Jack. Mr. Belden and me will get 
in with Tom,.and we'll push down stream at once, 
for the feller that did that bloody job came from 
bejow somewhere." And the two canoes were 
soon floating down the river and at sunset were 
moored to a pretty island many miles from the 
Boone Branch. 

" It's a dark moon yet, and so we must wait till 
daybreak," said Uncle Billy. " It's hard, for my 
old blood's up, but it must be did. You, Jack 
and Tom, cut some boughs for a fire, and we'll 
make some coffee and fry us some bacon and eggs, 
and with some cold pone make out' a purty good 
supper too, I'll warrant, for hungry men never 
growl at the cook, they say, and I reckon we are 
all hungry enough." 

" I've something* better than bacon " said Tcsov 
Symmes as be crossed the sticks for tYve fexe^ \ ^^ \ 
reeAon mother was Wp near about aH mgViX co^V 
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ing for you and them. Miss Margaret sent in a 
whole basket of good things, too." 

" Just like 'em I Strange, what thoughtful 
kinds of critturs these yer wimmen be. Allers 
conjerrin' up somethin' good for us men. Pla- 
guey little thanks too, they often get for all their 
pains. But then we're a hard set. If we had 
what we desarve, we — but hist — cock your 
guns, boys, every last soul of ye." 

" What is it, Uncle Billy ?" asked Mr. Belden. 
" I see nor hear any thing." 

" But I do, man. I hear the dip of paddles. 
There's a canoe a cummin'— up stream too,— 
listen." 

They did, but even Jim, with his well-practised 
ear heard nothing. 

*' I tell you there's a canoe cummin'," said 
Uncle Billy. " My ears are old, but they can't 
cheat me yet." 

And sure enough, after the lapse of about five 
minutes, a canoe with a single person in it, shot 
around a little bend in the river, and came rapid- 
ly towards them. 

" Halloa there,". cried they all. 

*' Halloa," answered a full rich voice, which 
Mr. Belden recognized at once as that of the 
hunter-priest. " I am glad to meet you, friends," 
and mooring his little bark. to the island, he was 
soon in their midst, inquiring eagerly if they had 
been on the search, and of their success. 

When he had heard them through, he said he 
too had been on the murderer's track. " I start- 
ed," said he, " immediately after the services of 
yesterday. I knew the villain must have come 
up the river J for water .waaVvei^ oxsA, \Aoo^-^\a.vaa^ 
a/e, and foot-prints too. So llookm^ ^^KSiQ.^^^\A 
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though it was a dark night, started down stream, 
and never stopped till daylight found me just be- 
side the fort. I learned there, that my conjec- 
tures were true. An emigrant team came in . 
there just at sunset one day last week, and 
camped out on the banks of the river. There 
were two young men, a young woman and child, 
and the old Hoosier who owned the team. On 
the following morning he started back, while they 
remained in camp. Two or three of the officers 
called upon them and learned from one of the 
young men, that they were on their way to the 
Boone Branch, and were expecting some canoes 
to come down and meet them. He said his brother 
had been quite ill on the road, and was yet very 
weak, and that he was nearly beside himself with 
anxiety about him. They had lost their fortunes 
at the East, and had come out to the far West to 
make a home ; but he had feared many times of 
late, that his poor brother had come out there 
only to lie down and die. The officers were much 
pleased with him, and also with the wife of the 
sick man, who seemed a lady of rare intelligence 
and goodness, while there little blue-eyed girl 
was a perfect treasure. They had decided to of- 
fer them rooms in the barracks till the health and 
strength of the feeble one was restored, but on 
going down to their camping ground the next 
morning, found they had left; and concluding 
their expected canoes had come for them, they 
let the matter drop, and had hardly thought of 
them again, till I called upon them with my in- 
quiries. But they are indignant enough, and the 
commanding otRcer will detach some ^o\d\^^^ ^1 
anjr time we request, to aid us in se>aTCi\x ol ""Owb 
^ae^bearted brother — or friend, foi 1 <i«sfiaaV\i^- 
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lieve snch a second Cain has been bom upon the 
earth." 

" And you found no traces of them on the 
river-bank?" said Mr. Belden anxiously. 

" Aye, that did I/' said the hunter-priest. 
" About ten miles from the fort, I found their first 
camping ground. And they evidently stopped 
there two or three days, — probably that the vil- 
lain might perfect his hellish plans, — concoct . 
them with his Indian allies, for he has had Indians 
to help him. And five miles below, I found a 
second camp and this witness." And he drew 
from one of his pockets a tiny baby shoe, a little 
soft cashmere thing, a crimson rose-bud gleaming 
through soft silken leaves, deftly embroidered on 
the little toe. 

" And what think you has become of them — 
the murderer and'his other victim, the fair young 
mother ?" ask^d Mr. Belden. 

" I believe they have gone up stream — that 
the villain has leagued himself with those bloody 
Sioux, who are forever prowling about, and gone 
off into the Dacotah country ; and I fear," and 
his brow darkened, " that after awhile, wearying 
of his beautiful pr^y, he wiU dispose of her to 
some chief, and enriched by the fell sale, take 
himself off — put the ocean between him and his 
crime." 

" Aye, but," said Uncle Billy, solemnly, " he 
can't put the ocean 'twixt him and God. He will 
repay him." 

^" Yes, vengeance is his," said the hunter-priest, 

and then they clustered about the camp-fire, and 

determined upon the measures proper to pursue. 

Accompanied by some friendVy txi.AAa?cv.%, \3TiQ\ft 

^I'lly and Jim Keene were to ^to^^^^ x^.-^ ^<5^ 
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river and seek carefully for the spot where they 
left it to go into the interior, while a detachment 
of dragoons was to be ordered from the fort^ and 
sent at once into the Dacotah country, armed 
with such authority as should oblige them at once 
to give up the beautiful captive and her villain- 
ous captor. And with the morrow's sunlight the 
vigorous search was prosecuted, and all through 
the summer was it continued ; yet, when in Sep- 
tember, Uncle Billy and the hunter-priest, return- 
ed to the settlement, no further traces had been 
discovered ; and as Margaret bound that day a 
wreath of golden autumnals about the fair brow 
of her little pet, she said sadly, " fatherless — and 

worse than motherless I" 

7* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

tJNCLB BILLT — WHIte CLOUD... 

The prairies were brilliant with the nodding 
crowns and the golden rod and the waving spires 
of the wild sun-flOwer ; the low thickets that 
hedged them were royal with glossy-leaved hazle- 
bushes and crimson-plumed sumachs — masses of 
purple asters clustering lovingly about their 
roots ; the forests were gorgeous with scarlet 
maples, yellow hickories, dark green oaks and 
silvery-leaved cotto'nwoods, while -down on the 
river-bottoms and all along the banks of the little 
creeks, the brown vines of the wild grape were 
drooping heavily with their thousand clusters of 
dead-ripe fruit. Their first summer of emigrant 
life had flitted by, each of its long, beauteous 
days, bringing with it so much to interest, amuse 
and instruct, that it wa^ gone ere they had wea- 
ried of it, and long ere they were looking for it, 
a crisping frost had tinted the long grass of the 

#airies with a sun-like hue, and crowned as with 
bies the old maple that shadowed their cabin. 
But so glorious was that autumn, that none of 
tbem mourned for the lost a\immet. Like a dream 
of beauty it lay on tkeirlaeaxta-, da.7 ^S^^t ^«^ qS. 
tlie calmest loveliest weattiex comm^ \a ^^y^sN* 

7a 
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them. The golden air was fragrant with bahny 
winds ; the sky was splendid, a thousand flitting 
tints of blue and amber chasing over its zenith, 
while pale, purplish mists hung about its horizon ; 
the woodland grew each day more gorgeous in 
its coloring ; the river sang more softly, while the 
prairies were more magnificent than ever, their 
long grass rolling and swelling like the waves of 
an ocean, while the flowers that yet lingered 
were kingly in their hues, giving here a rich, 
amethystine glory to the landscape, and there 
clothing it with a^star-like radiance. It seemed 
to Margaret like Eden, and as she daily wandered 
about and drank in the living loveliness, she for- 
got for the time that the trail of the serpent was 
even here, and gave up her soul to rapture. 

On the eve of one of those beauteous October 
days, she sat upon the threshold of their cabin, 
her lap full of brier-buds, which she was string- 
ing into a necklace for the little pet who sat 
beside her, cuddling a snow-white dove to her 
heart and singing a baby song. 

" 'Most done," said she, after awhile, in lisping 
accents, looking up fondly into Margaret's face. 

" Yes, darling. Is birdie asleep ?" 

" Sound 'sleep, sissy ; me put 'im bed," and 
hugging the pretty creature yet closer, she tod- 
dled into the room and carefully laid the sleeping 
bird on the pillow of ,her own bed, covering it 
closely with a little soft rabbit skin. 

Then with light steps, she ran back and stood 
quietly before Margaret, while she tried t]S| 
effects of the Indian corals, as she called tn^ 
scarlet huds/Dow^ binding them about t^^ ^\vx^ 
wMte forebead, then twisting them in t\\^ ^o\?kfc\i 

^Zoat ^^^ ^^^^'^ ^^^^^ *^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^Xm'Ji&x 
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" Me t'ank sissy," said the little one, as the 
pink ribbon was knotted, " me 'ook pitty now," 
and she danced up and down the pathway, " Me 
want Hally and pa and Nunkee see me," apd she 
looked through the rail fence towards the timber, 

" Who wants to see Nunkee," said a cheery 
voice, a moment after, and from behind the trunk 
of the old maple, stepped Uncle Billy, his old 
" never-fail" in one hand and a string of squirrels 
in the other. 

" Me, me," answered the little creature, bound- 
ing towards him, "me 'ook pitty , see," and she 
pointed with her fingers to the berries,that shone 
upon her neck. 

" Purty, darling I Well, then, but you do f 
and throwing down his game and leaning his gun 
against the cabin, he caught her in his arms and 
perched her on his shoulders, screams of baby- 
laughter floating in musical gushes from her lips. 
" Yes, little dear, you look as purty as — as — as 
my own little BiUy used to when I came home 
from hunting. I know," turning to Margaret, 
" you, nor nobody else what sees me now, would 
think such a brown-looking, wrinkled up old fel- 
low as me could ever have had a purty child — 
but I tell you, and if I do say it myself, its true, 
I didn't allers look so. When I was a youngster, 
I was purty spruce, I tell ye, and as to my little 
Sallie, she was just the purtiest little gal in the 
whole State of Indiana. Her skin was as white 
and soft as this yer baby's, and she had such blue 
iJres — bless me, but they were like them ar' 
Volets you used to think so much of when you 
first come, while her cheeks were for all the 
world like the sunshiny side o? t^i^m ^x"* ^^^'i^kfe^ 
we used to raise on the old ]^\a.ce> \,o Votsi^^ ^sA 
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she had such lips — goodness, but my old heart 
jumps up into my throat every time I think how 
sweet they used to taste when she was my own 
little gal. Ah — well," and he heaved a long 
sigh, " I s'pose it was all right, yet sometimes I 
can't help wishing I'd a-been took when they 
was. Do you know, darter," HBA/hiB fkce grew 
very sad, " do you know it frets me sometimes to 
think thsst prehaps they won't know me when I 
first get to heaven, — that prehapa they'll wonder 
what old man that is, and never know till I tell 
them, that it is me — Sallie's own husband and 
little Billy's own father — and I tell you, that 
would hurt me dreadfully — not to have them 
know me right ofiF, for I should want to catch 
them in my arms the first thing," and he hugged 
little Allie till she fairly shrieked. 

After tossing her up again on to his shoulders, 
he turned to Margaret, and fixing a wistful look 
on her, said earnestly, " didn't it ever plague you, 
darter, to think that your own mother wouldn't 
prehapa know you, when you first got to heaven," 
and he almost held Jus breath while waiting for 
her answer for to him, that beautiful and gifted 
woman was a very oracle, a saint indeed who's 
lightest word was an inspiration. 

" No, Uncle Billy," said she gently, " it has 
never worried me. Why should it ? Does not 
the Bible say, ' for there we shall be as the an- 
gels ?' " 

" Yes, it does, darter," answered he slowly and 
musingly, " but I never thought of it in this con- 
nection. Bless me, but it beats all, how you ;ean 
remember Scriptur texts and allers bring them in 
at 'the right time,*' 
For awhile be paced back aud foxt\i \i^&t^ ^^ 
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door, with little AUie crowing on his shoulder ; 
then stopping suddenly, he laid one of his great 
hands on Margaret's head and said reverently, 
" bless you, darter, bless you. I shall sleep quiet- 
er to-night than I have since God took them, for 
I shan't have that to worry me any more. It's 
kind of a queer subject-matter though, arter all, — 
how we can know each other and yet not look as 
we used to — suppose the angels all look alike, 
how'Jl I know them then" — and a blank expres- 
sion stole over his face for a moment. As it 
passed away, he muttered, rather than spoke, 
" but it's no use bothering my old^brains about it. 
I s'pose ministers and priests and such like, as 
have studied the old dead talk the Bible was first 
writ in, know all about it and how it is, but I 
can't see it." 

" Neither can I, Uncle Billy," said Margaret. 
" It is one of those subjects that cannot be grasp- 
ed by such short-sighted creatures as we. And 
yet, after all, it is no more wonderful than a 
thousand things that happen around us every 
day. You don't look at all as you did forty years 
ago, and yet you know you are the same man." 

" That's it, darter — you've just hit it now. I 
shall be myself and nobody else when I get there 
and they'll be themselves, and so, though ^we all 
be like angels, we shall be ourselves and — well, 
I can't see it quite yet" — and the poor old man 
whose mind Had never been used to wander in 
the subtile doctrines of theological and meta- 
ph^ical schools, hesitated a moment — " but I 
feef certain we'll know who we be, somehow or 
other." 

^^So do I/' said Margaret, ftrioVy, ^^ tet \vftaN^\i. 
wouldn't be heaven to me \i 1 ^^^^ ^^^ m^^^si. 
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I shall be changed, and so shall we all" — and 
here she stopped, while her thoughts involuntari- 
ly wandered back to the sermon the hunter-priest 
had delivered to them at the stranger's burial, 
and with that memory came those others which 
had befen awakened by the rich tones of his voice, 
and she sunk on the threshold and looked vacant- 
ly at the western sky, where the brilliant clouds 
of an October sunset lay piled in gorgeous 
masses. 

Uncle Billy had become used to her, and so 
this mood neither made him wonder nor worry. 
But as it did «iot pass off, he after a little while 
picked up the string of squirrels, and going to 
the back door, commenced dressing them, singing 
all the while to little AUie, whom he had placed 
on the grass beside him, and whose blue eyes 
were bigger than ever, as she watched him strip 
the skin so dexterously from limb and body that 
not a rent was in them — singing that quaint old 
Mother Goose melody : 

' * Daddy's gone«a hunting — ^ 

To bring a little rabbit skin * 

To rock thd baby bunting in.*' 

The cheery voices of Mr. Belden and Harrie, 
as they drove up to the bars, roused Margaret 
from her reverie, and clearing her brow, she smil- 
ed sweetly upon them and bade them welcome- 
home in a voice which had not a tremor, though 
her heart was all in a tumult. A few moments 
after, she was busy about the hearth-side, making 
coffee, frying " dodgers," trying the potatoes, and 
jesting with Uncle Billy, who was \)TO\\m% V\"e. 
Bqnirreh over the red hot hickory coa\%- 
''I haven't told you yet what 1 come TOUuSi^Xiv^ 
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way for," said the old man, as supper over, they 
grouped themselves about the fire. But I saw 
just the nicest lot of ripe grapes to-day that I 
ever came across — in fact the whole river is 
black with them, but this lot was*extra nice, and 
I just thought that our darter Margaret here, 
would like such as them to put down for winter 
pies and ^ar«e — they're so good. Old grandma 
Symmes will show you how, for she's a ginuwine 
good cook — tho' it aint much arter all to put 
them down. Just take a crock that's sound and 
put a layer of sugar to the bottom and then a 
layer of grapes, and then some more sugar and 
then grapes and then sugar, and so on. I tell 
you, but they're nice and so easy done ; no stew- 
ing over the fire and fretting for fear they'll be 
smoky, or scorch, or something else." 

" But won't they work ?" said Margaret, anx- 
iously, for she was a novice in the art of preserv- 
ing, and had therefore been troubled a good deal 
during the past summer to keep her sweet-meats 
from fermenting. 

" Work 1 Why yes, they'll work, but the beau- 
ty of it is, they settle themselves. Only you 
put sugar enough to them and tie them up, and 
you won't have no botheration with them^ All 
you've got to do when you make a pie is to dip 
them out on to your crust. Easy, aint it?" ap- 
pealing to Mr. Belden. 

" It seems so," said h,e, " and I guess as we 
have nothing special on hand to-morrow, we'll 
take a day in the woods and gather some. That 
is, if you can go with us, and find the good 
places J^ 

^^Go with youl Of coutae 1 c^xv. "Y^oaSa^ 
what I stopped here for *, to teM yo^iT^^^^^si \r3 
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Bun-np^ and show you where you'll find bushels 
of them." 

" Good for you, Uncle Billy," shouted Hame, 
whose buoyant spirits the hard work of the last 
four months had failed to tame in the least. " I 
always want you along when any thing's going 
on, for there's never no guess work then. You 
always know just where to go and just what to 
go after and the best of all is, you always get 
what you go for." 

" Sometimes more," said the old man naively, 
and little . Allie was lifted from Harriets knee to 
his own. 

" You mean the time we went strawberrying. 
Uncle Billy, and found that little sweetheart of 
mine" 



" And my brown page," said Margaret. " Yes, 
we did get more than we went for that time, but 
none of us would like to give up the added and 
unsought treasures," and she wiled Allie from 
the old man's knees to her own. 

"No, indeed," said Mr. Belden, holding out 
both hands to the baby girl and when he had 
caught her, tossing her up and down till her mu- 
sical laughter rung out far into the darkness. 
" Particularly Margaret. How lonely she would 
be in our absence if it were not for this little * 
waif of a sister." 

" And on Sundays," added Harrie, roguishly. 
'* What would she do if her brown page didn't 
come to walk to the river with her and study and 
read, and," in a lower voice, " I don't know but 
make love stranger things hiave happened." 

" Now dry up, you boy you," said\3iDLcV<^'S^lv 
seeing- that a troubled look fluttei^d u^otv^\^^* 
garet'8 face. ''Never make fun oi ^\ia\J% x^^l 
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sober, my boy. For that's wicked, I don't care 
who does it. White Cloud does love your sister, 
but it's such love as that little Irishman down in 
the timber there, gives to his Holy Mother. It 
isn't a bit such love as men give to women when 
they think to marry them. No, indeed. 0, if 

•' you could only hear that poor red-skin talk in his 
own tongue, about the White Dove that nursed - 
him when he lay sick in the lodge of the pale- 
face — you'd cry, my boy. That was a blessed 
good shot of yours, that day, tho' I was scared 
at first when I saw who it was you had took 
down. That boy's going to make a Christian ; 
see if he don't If you could only see him every 
night before he goes to sleep, get down on his ' 
knees and fold up his hands and try to say over 

*What your sister learned him. Bless my old 
heart — but it chokes way up into my throat just 
to listen to his broken-up talk. And then to see 
him, who was allers before so fierce to shoot and 
fish and wander about — to see him a-sitting 
down all day trying to pick out the letters in 
that little reading book — I declare but it makes 
me feel all over. He allers was ajpecoofer Injun, 
allers helping his old squaw of a mother, when 
the rest on em' would set round and do nothing. 
I allers used to think if some one of them mis- 
sionary men whom I have heard tell on, was to 
come around amongst the red-skins here, he'd be 
their first convart. But our darter Margaret 
here has done it up better and quicker than one 
of them ar' would, for she took right hold of 
his heart, and when a woman's once got a man's 
Aegr^JaJl^er hands, I tell yow, tke ^ame is up. 
jSSecanjust do wliatevex she p\ea^^«». ^V^'^ ^^^ 

Jt with bim, for he's turnmg goo^^^ c^\d^^^V^ 
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can. He hain't gone on the war trail this fall 
along with the rest. He just wouldn't. He told 
his father, his old mother needed him to home, 
and — I didn't expect but there been something 
to pay — but the old red-skin just yielded at once 
and let him stay. Somehow his old heart kinder 
yams for White Cloud, for he's the last one he's 
got, and then the old man's grown weakly of late, 
I've seen the time when if one of his boys that's 
dead and gone now, had refused to go on the war- 
trail^ he'd a-struck them down and shut up the 
door of his wigwam against them forever. But 
he aint as fierce as he used to be. He and I 
have hunted together a good deal;" and he 
paused and looked into the bright fire. He was 
too modest to say more, but his listeners felt that 
no one, not even the Indian of whom he had . 
spoken, could spend many days in his company, 
without having the hard edges ground down. 
Human nature, whether wrapt in a red or white 
skin, will ever succumb to genuine, hearty good- 
ness, and such was Uncle Billy's. 

'* Well," said he after awhile, " I must be off.'' 

" Better stay," said Margaret, gently. 

" I'd like to, darter, but I stopped to see old 
Symmes as I come along, and he's worse, and the 
poor old woman has had a wearisdme, time a-tak- 
ing care of him for two nights, and so I told her 
I'd come in and nurse him this one and let her 
get a little rest." 

" But you're so tired, Uncle Billy. You've 
been tramping all day, and now to sit up all 
night — it's too much for an old man." 

" Not a bit^ darter. I've only played to-d^.y. 
Haven't walked a bit more than ten mA^^ ^"Cl^l 
M/j'n^ them Bquirrela aint notlimg to Uie %.mm. 
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And Bee here, darter, don't you try to cook up 
what's left in the morning. Just you wait till I 
come. No disrespect, darter, but there never 
was a woman yet could cook squirrels like an old 
hunter. WeH, good night." And lifting the 
blanket he sbt out on his mission of love. 



Tf • 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A-GBAPma. 



' " Now if we could only have an adventure, 
sis/' said Hairie, in a gleeful tone, as he assisted 
Margaret into the wagon. " If we could only 
see a bear !" 

• "Are there any bears in the timber, Uncle 
Billy ?" she, asked and a slight paleness settled 
on her cheeks, 

"I reckon not, darter. I reckon I'd a seen 
their tracks afore now and had 'em ham-strung, — 
the varmints.'^ 

"Well," continued Harrie, lifting little AUie 
on to his shoulder, " there is one thing I hope 
we won't see, — and that is another little baby- 
girl like this, for such little plagues as they are ! 
A-body never can go anywhere now, without her 
saying me go too — me go too I Why don't you 
stay home ?" And he stood her on the fore wheel, 
and pretended to be very much put out. 

"Me go too — me go too, Hal," lisped the 
little pet, and put her white arms about his neck. 

" So you shall, darling," cried the boy, a 
mother's tenderness in his voice and a mother's 
gentleness in the cl|isp with which he folded her 
to his breast. " You shall be my little sweet- 
heart and go with me always," and leaping into 
ihe wagon, be sat her on his knee aii'SL ^\a^^<b"c^^ 
bnghtand beautiful hopes into \xeT ^^.x. ^^^^1 

S# 89 '^ 
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his words prophetic — the sunshine of days to 
come I We shall see. 

Across a pretty stretch of prairie, through a 
hedge of hazle-bush and down, far down into the 
forest, went ihey, till at length emerging from a 
grove of willows, their wheels rolled over the 
white sand that edged the Des Moines. Up the 
river five or six miles and they reined in their 
horses and leaping from their seats, looked with 
wonder at the luxuriant and heavily laden vines 
which clung to every branch of the old trees. 
Mr. Belden, Uncle Billy and Harrie, clambering 
into them, soon stripped them bare, the black 
clusters lying in tempting piles upon the wagon* 
bed. As to Margaret, she now and then picked 
a bunch from a branch that drooped low, but 
oftener wandered up and down the beach, with 
little AUie by the hand, writing pet names upon 
the sand and gathering pearly shells, clouded 
agates and shining jaspers. Ere noon, a plenti- 
ful supply of the rich fruit was theirs, and then 
Mr. Belden sat down with his fishing pole, while 
Uncle Billy and Harrie started of in pursuit of 
game. In an hour, their success was such, that 
they grouped about the fire which Margaret had 
kindled on the beach and commenced cooking 
their hunter-feast, she meanwhile spreading a 
snowy cloth on the sand and taking from her 
travelling basket sundry little delicacies to com- 
plete it. And indeed when they gathered about 
it, it was a most tempting one, and the veriest 
epicure might have relished the plump partridges, 
which Uncle Billy had broiled; the little fat 
quails which Harrie had roasted on a stick ; the 
chowder M^ Belden had stewed wiptcoTSiXJeL^^csvxx- 
foot long £8hhe had been bo \uefcj ^^ ^ c^\»^% 
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the clear cofiFee which Margaret had boiled, and 
the white buscuit, the brown loaf, the seed cakes, 
golden butter and amber honey, strawberry and 
plum preserves gpd rich pumpkin pies which she 
had brought with her. 

Dinner over and they sat lazily beside the 
cloth, enjoying the warm sunshine that drifted 
down between the high banks of the west and the 
tall trees of the east side, revelling in the balmy 
south wind which ran up the river and watching 
the shadows which lay mirrored in the still water. 
The silence of death rested upon all things, save 
now and then when the dropping of nuts would 
be heard in the distance, followed for a moment, 
by the chatter of the black squirrel, as he leaped 
to another bough in search of his winter's har- 
vest. 

They had enjoyed for about an hour the beau- 
ty and quiet of the scene and were about to rise 
and make preparations to return, when all at 
once a crackling was heard in the bushes behind 
them, and ere Margaret could utter the cry that 
rose to her lips, a deer darted on to the beach and 
ran wildly down the stream. 

" By J'osaphat," shouted Uncle Billy, seizing 
his gun, " but I'll have that buck," and away he 
went, and after him Mr. Belden and Harrie, the ^ 
excitement of seeing a live deer causing to for- -^ 
' get all else. 

For awhile Margaret waited quietly for them, 
but as their stay lengthened, she rose and gath- 
ered up the fragments, replaced her basket, fold- 
ed her shawl and the buffalo robes into a bed for 
AUie in the wagon, and then aa t\ie \\tl\ft ^xV 
seemed very weary, sat down witti V.T ^w$L\\i!Jv&5jL "^ 
Iier to sleep. As the eyelids o\o^Qi^ ibsA^^ | 
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hushed her song, she fell into a reverie and lived 
over the past summer, recalling each event with 
startling distinctness. The finding of little Allie, 
the discovery of the bloody corp^, the burial and 
the christening, passed vision-like before her, and 
then came the brightness and beauty which the 
child had given to their cajbin home and lent to 
their warm hearts. For little-^AUie was one of 
those gentle yet brilliaht children which seem 
half heavenly and win love invcifttarily. 

Ma;igarrft had thought her qmke a baby, she 
was so small and delicate, but when shi^ad been 
there a week, she surprised them all iWj^rting 
up from the wolf-robe, Uncle Billy haajKrought 
her to sit upon, and running to the doo^^^t with 
the timid steps of a first attempt, hqiSfth the 
confident ones of a child who knows ^*can go 
alone. And the next day when the old man 
brought her the snow-white dove that had lived 
in his cabin a year, she brought tears and smfles 
to their faces, as cuddling it to her heart, she 
said, softly, " birdie — pity bicdie." 

" A right-smart baby, ours," said Harrie, " walk 
and talk before it's a fortnight old. Wh-et'll you 
do when you're eighteen ? say. Miss Pet." And 
he danced about the room with her. 

" Get married, likely as not," suggested Uncle 
Billy. 

"And to whom, pray," said the boy. " Who is 
there out here fit to make such a pfetty thing as 
this his wife !" 

" You may be — if you turn out right, hud. I 
have, seen stranger things happen." 

^^You have, Uncle I But wYiat ^.n \3l^%.. H^t^ 
am I, a great boy of fourteeii au^ ^^ xioX. \i^^ 
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yet." And he clasped her closer and sung mer- 
rily. 

** My sweetheart is a baby, 0, — 
But then don*t you know 
She can grow — she will grow— 
My little sweetheart, 0. " 

And then came to Margaret the precious mem- 
ories of kindnesses done and gifts presented to 
the little one, for she was verily the pet of the 
settlement, and men, women and children vied 
with each other in manifesting their love for the 
little waif which Providence had thrown into 
their midst. Margaret could not but smile as she 
thought over some of the presents that had been 
offered to and accepted for the child. One old 
man had brought a pair of coarse, buU-hide shoes, 
big enough for a child of eight years, but very 
precious to him, because one of his little ones 
" that was dead and buried in Indiana," had worn 
them once. Another sent her a heifer-calf; 
another a ewe-lamb ; another a setter-pup, while 
little Jake Getzman brought her a speckled pig, 
and his sister two jet-black kittens. Then there 
was a tame squirrel, a pair of cosset chickens, a 
snow-white swan, and a whole brood of brown- 
winged ducks. Flowers came fresh and beautiful 
every morning, while et^ery kind of wild fruit, 
scarlet strawberries, dewy raspberries, thimble- 
berries, blackberries, red and yellow phims, red 
and black haws, delicate little crab-apples, boughs 
of elder, and whole vines of ripe grapes, each in its 
seasc^were brought in such profusion that Mar- 
garet's' teartable was ever a luscious sight. Alliens 
presents suBcing for the wants of aJ\. TlWi ot^a 
oJd woman knit soft Iambs-wool atockm?,%i«xi<^^'5t 
wove £ne darnel skirts, anotliex a cou^\^ ^i ^^^"^ 
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ty linsey plaid dresses, another netted a blue and 
white hood and mittens to match, while old grand- 
ma Symmes was continually gathering herbs and 
stewing up cordials, lest the child should be sick. 
Indeed there was not one, young or old, in the 
whole settlement, but had done some kindness for 
her, and verily she was its " pet." 

Margaret wept in spite of herself, when after 
re-counting silently the gifts of the settlers, she 
counted up those of their Indian friends. White 
Cloud and his parents. How reverently the old 
savage had lifted the little girl on to a milk-white 
poney, bound her on to its curiously wrought 
saddle, put a bunch of painted feathers in her 
hand and bade her whip up her horse and how 
pleased he had seemed when after racing wildly 
on to the praire, it had come back at his whistle, 
with its precious burden crowing with delight. 
And how tenderly had the old squaw slipped the 
little feet into beaded mocassins and hung on the 
slender shoulders a mantle made from the skin 
of the wild goat, soft and white as one of the 
crape shawls from eastern looms and embroidered 
with the plumage of beauteous birds. And with 
what penitent looks had the Indian lad, when he 
came back for the first time from his father's 
lodge, laid at the little one's feet the bow and 
quiver of arrows, which he had carried on the 
(Jay she was left on the prairie. 

" My little waif," said Margaret, tenderly, 
" thou hast been, through God, the salvation of 
one* Indian soul ; but for thee, darling. White 
Cloud and I had never met, perhaps, I to become 
the teacher, he the reverent pupil," and rising, 
she was about to put the ch.\\A m Ai)a» \>^^ ^^^ 
bad prepared, when a low su\ieii %to^\ %xxxi^\.<^\ 
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her, and turning, she beheld a huge black hear 
standing just on the edge of the forest and look- 
ing, apparently straight at her I 

The blood curdled about her heart, a deathly 
weakness palsied her nerves, her limbs quivered, 
her eyeballs ached, her lips became as snow. No 
refuge. No hope ! No, for even as she looks, 
the beast takes a step forward, a slow, determined 
step, as if he knew his prey could not escape 
him. Delicate morsels they will be, that lovely 
maiden and that fair young child! Another 
step and yet another ! Nature could hold out no 
longer, and with a wild scream parting her livid 
lips, Margaret dropped on to the sand. 

Another step and yet others, too — 0, he is 
very near her now. Were she not lost to all 
sensation, she could hear the pulses of his heart 
and smell his hot breathy Must she die thus I 
God forbid I 

He did. • 

A crackling sound in the underbrush and the 
bear turns hurriedly. One look he gives — - one 
only — for as he faces the forest, a rifle ghot 
cleaves the air and buries itself in his head. 

She is saved — she and the babe — for the 
beast rolls in death-agony, his heart's blood 
staining the white beach. 

Who kneels beside her now and clasps her so 
wildly to her heart I Who gathers up her life- 
less form and bears it to the river's brink and 
pours over her white face the cool waters I Who^- 
chafes her hands and l^^thes her cheeks and 
brow ! Who presses such delirious kisses on her 
cold, still lips I Who cries out, — the clear, rich 
tones melting into' soha — " Margaret — Max^'^N*. 
^art thou found, but to be lost V 
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Who I When she at length unclosed her 
eyes and gazed wonderingly around, herself, Allie 
and the dead bear were the sole occupants of 
the beach. 



CHAPTER X. 



SATURDAY NIGHT. 



Wildly ran the night wind through the dense 
timber tract that skirted the cabin of Mr. Belden 
on the west; shivering the icicle from the leaf- 
less boughs, flurrying the snow-wreaths that had 
settled on them, and sighing and sobbing amongst 
them with such fearful distinctness that it 
seemed to Margaret's excited brain the ghosts 
of the red men were flitting through their old ' 
hunting grounds, and calling aloud to each other 
in the weird tones of the dead. Over the broad 
prairie that stretched far to the sun-rise, it shriek- 
ed in terrible tempest tones, driving the freshly 
fallen snow into almost impassable ridges,* and 
driving it through the air in such blustering vol- 
umes that the whole atmosphere seemed but one 
porous mass of ice-cold particles. 

The storm had been brewing for several days. 
Uncle Billy had looked in uj;)on them a few mo- 
ments .on Sunday evening, and bade Harrie get 
his hunting gear in good order, and be ready to 
start at a moment's warning. 

" There's snow in the air, bud; depend on't 
my old hones don't crack so for no^Som, W^tssc^ 
be won't drop for a day or two. \>ut \\?\!^ c^QCia 

9 9» 
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afore the week's out, and then, my boy, for a 
grand deer hunt. It'll drive 'em into the timber 
finre and fast, and maybe a herd of elk along with 
*em too, and then such sport as there'll be. You 
down east hunters can't fi^ncy it even. But look 
out for the shakes, bud, when you first see the 
antlers." 

" The shakes, uncle Billy 1 What's that ? I 
shant't catch the ague a-hunting, I hope." 

" 0, no, boy, that is, not the fever and ag'e, 
but there was never a white man yet but shook 
in his shoes the first time he came afront of a 
deer or an elk. Ye can't help it, ye see. It's 
the narves get wrought on so, and 'ten to one, 
with a grand good chance to trip up a mighty 
fine buck, he'll stalk right afore you, and your 
fingers can't for the life of ye draw on the trig- 
ger. But ye'll get over it all, arter awhile, and 
then down they'll come. So get ready, my boy, 
for I'll be along with the first flake that drops, 
for I must have you safe down in my old camping 
ground before the storm gets hard, for a wosome 
place is this parara to cross in a driving snow." 
An J with many a timely warning to Mr. Belden 
to look out and see that his stock were well 
sheltered, and to be sure and have up a big stack 
of wood from the timber, the old man departed. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday passed, and 
yet the storm did not break, though the air felt 
like snow and the sky looked grey and the clouds 
hung low, while the wind wailed mournfully. 

But on Thursday morning, as Mr. Belden was 

harnessing his horses, he felt a single flake touch 

his cheek. He looked up and around, but there 

were no signs of more, and ^o V^ ^^^x^X. c>.w^^\A 

wasjuat lifting the tongue oi \i\aN^ia.?,^^,^^^^^^ 
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hand was laid heavily on his shoulders and the 
voice of Uncle Billy exclaimed, " put 'em up, * 
put 'em up. You won't go to the timber to-day^ 
nor to-morrow, for it's come at last. A mighty 
long while it'sbeen getting ready and a mighty 
long while it'll be at it now, I can tell you, for I 
know these parara storms like a book." And 
leading the horses back into their shed, he assist- 
ed in tying them up, and then hurrying into the 
cabin, he bade Harrie put on his snow-shoes and 
gather up his traps for they must be oflF. 

" Better wait and have dinner," sai(f Margaret. 
" I have a nice quail pie and " 

" Don't mention it, darter. 'Pore noon the 
ground '11 be white and the air so thick you can't 
see the length of your nose. Harrie and I must 
be miles away afore then," and buttoning up his 
buffalo coat, drawing his shaggy cap over his 
ears, and bidding Harrie wi-ap up well, they start- 
ed. They were hardly out of sight ere the snow 
began to fall in good earnest, and all day long, 
and all night, and all Friday and until Saturday 
morning it came steadily down. Then the clouds 
lifted, the flakes came sparsely and a few pale 
straggling sunbeams gleamed over the white tim- 
ber and prairie. 

" The storm is over, I think," said Mr.. Belden 
to grandma Symmes, as about noon he entered her 
cabin, having made his wayvthere with mucl^if- 
ficulty. *• , 

" The snow is, I reckon, sir, but weVe got to 
have the wind yet. That's the worst of these 
parata storms. It'll be tedious too when it does 
come, for there^s a Leap of snow to\i^Y\i\.^^J'' 

^'It IS very still now, grandma •, \iaTd\5 %.\ix^^^ 
^^ ^^,. ^^/m>7^. I am in hopes tYie VmOL^wi^* 
nse till alter the scow has oruateA." 
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" But it will, sir. It allers does. I've lived in 
parara land long enough to know all about these 
things. I'd a heap rather have the snow than 
the wind." 

Her predictions were verified, for just at night- 
fall the snow began to fly, and ere evening had 
entirely set in, a furious tempest was running 
over the prairie and through the timber. 

" It's going to be an awful night," said Mr. Bel- 
den as he came in from doing up his chores, and 
setting down his milk-pail he barred the doors, 
and tuckecfa couple of old blankets close about 
the sills. " It comes straight from the north and 
is as cold as blue blazes. But I guess* we shall 
weather it pretty well. The horses and cows and ■ 
pigs are well sheltered ; we have a good pile of 
wood cut and plenty to eat ; so we won't worry,'' 
and as Margaret took up the supper, he rolled on 
a hickory log that would have answered well for 
a Yule evening, and piled on the dry lind wood 
till the old fire-place was in a perfect blaze. 

" That looks good," said he, drawing his stool 
to the table, for they had now got above sitting 
on trunks, "and so does this," " and he stuck hia 
,fork intct the breast of a wild tjirkey. " Between 
your cooking and my fires I think we shall hi 
pretty comfortable, for all the wind howls so and 
the storm is so furious." 

^d comfortable and pleasant their hoine did 
look on that Saturday evenings with the. huge 
back-log slowly wearing into coals, and the high 
and ruddy blaze of the lind wood casting a genial 
light and glow into every corner and scintillating 
so merrily^ on the dark loft and allov^T tKe heavi- 
/r draped walls. The cabm Wd \>^^\v x^^^vt^^ 
earljr in the autumn. A. good t\^\\. ^^^^ \m^^T- 
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V 

vious to every thing but scudding snow, had been 
laid on, the sides had been thoroughly and nea,tly 
" pointed" outside and in, a window had been cut, 
doors hung, a new floor laid, and a loft of black 
walnut. Mr. Belden had bought up a bale of furs 
from a friendly Indian, and given them to Margar 
ret to dispose of as she thought best. With an 
eye not only to warmth and comfort but to pic- 
turesque effect, she had hung them about the 
walls of the (Abin, and so managed the varied 
shades and colors that they seemed the back- 
ground of some rare old painting, an|i as the fire-*', 
light streamed over them, you could almost fancy 
you saw the sunrise flitting over snowy peaks/* •< 
and drifting into dark mountain gorges. Robes 
of buffalo covered the floor and made it soft and 
warm to the feet, while a lounge and stools, 
covered with crimson cotton, gave a rich and 
even luxurious look to that cabin home. Two 
small, snow-white tents occupied the corners 
where in the summer-time had been Margja^et's 
bed of quilts, and her father's and brother's pile 
of skins, affording to them all privacy and retire- 
ment, and adding not a little to the unique ap- 
pearance ot the room. A shed had been built on 
to the south end, and here Margaret kept all 
those homely but necessary household utensils,, ' 
which had at first been stowed upon either side 
of the chimney, while their place was occupied 
by two neat cupboards, one radiant as a side-hpard 
* with the rich glass, china and silver w^re which 
they had brought with them from their olden 
home, and the other beautiful as a picture with 
its lining of green and silvery mosses, its tufts of 
dried grasses^ its bouquets of gorgeoAi^ mX^wssx^ 
leaves, Its stores of pearly rivex ^\\Qi\V^, ^sASJv§ 
piles of shining agates. 
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Yes, very comfortable and pleasant was that 
log c>bin home, and seldom in the splendid par- 

• lors of our Atlantic cities does a happier trio 
gather about the hearthstone, than that which, 
after the supper was over, drew around that ample 
fire-place ; Margaret with her saintly countenance, 
Mr. Belden the very personification oi glorious 
manhood, and little Allie — the dancing, singing, 
glad-hearted prairie-waif, with her violet eyes so 
brimful of fun and frolic, and her coral lips so 
rich with melody. 

Margaretitoed oflF the coarse, heavy sock she 
was knitting for Uncle Billy, while Mr. Belden 
found his hands full all the time, now with tend- 
ing the fire, which was never sufiered to grow 
dim, and then with trotting Allie on his foot " to 
Banbury Cross, to see an old woman jump on her 
white horse," and then with telling her the won- 
derful stories of little Cinderella in the chimney 
comer, and the dear little babes who were lost in 
the woods, 

The evening flew rapidly by. Margaret finish- 
ed her socks, run the heels and deposited them in 
the clothes bag. Little Allie was undressed, ar- 
rayed in her soft crimson flannel night-gown, and 
carefully tucked up in her sister's bed. Marga- 
ret read the Bible lessons for the night, and her 
father had just piled on a fresh supply ' of wood 
preparatory to retiring, when suddenly they both 
became aware of other sounds than the screech- 
ing tempest. The hoarse baying of a hound and 
the lusty halloas of a man's voice, mingled with 
the howling of the wind, and seemed close at 
hand, too. 
'^It'a Tom Symmes, 1 g\xes%, comm^feT \xi^. 1 

told him if his father grew woxae to \^\. xsi^V^i^^ 
it, and I would come and sit up V\\ii\i\ni.^^ 
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" I dread to have you face this stonn, father." 

" It won't be pleasant, but then it's my duty. 
We are their nearest neighbors, you know, and 
they did us many a kind turn when we first came. 
It's not the going out I mind half so much as 
leaving you here alone." 

" 0, don't mind me, father. With this great 
fire, and little Allie, I can't be lonely." 

The door by this time was unbarred, and Mr. 
Belden's hand on the latch, ready to open it as 
soon as Tom should reach the threshold. Anoth- 
er instant and he stood within, his garments cov- 
ered, his frosty breath hanging like a white beard 
from his lips, his eyelids cased in ice, his hands 
numb, and his feet almost frozen in his bootsi A 
whole sheet of snow was driven in after him by 
the furious wind, and embers and ashes were 
scattered all over the room. Margaret hastened 
to put out the coals, while her father, rapidly bar- 
ring the door, strove to brush the snow oS Tom's 
clothing, draw oflF his mittens and boots, and 
warm up his half-frozen limbs. 

" Bless me, what a night," said the poor fel- 
low, when at length he could speak. "I hope I 
shan't have to die in such a storm, for it would 
worry my soul to know I had got to trouble the 
neighbors to come out." 

" Then your father is worse." 

" Yes ; I reckon the old man's going this time. 
He's failed right smart since you was in at noon. 
Marm says he can't stand it till morning, and I 
suppose she knows, for she's been with a heap of 
dead folks. I hated to come for you, but she 
said she couldn't s^and it to lay him o\A,t\i<i^^ 
1 8'pose she's laid out hundreds', \)\3l\,\\?«.^ ^i^^^^"^* 
ent thing you know v^hen they're your o^uVvcb 
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" You did right to come, though I am sorry 
you suflFered so. I will go with you as soon as 
you get warm." 

Margaret brought his snow shoes, his leggings, 
his buffalo overcoat, fur cap and mittens, and 
then insisted on folding a heavy banket over his 
shoulders. 

They set out in about half an hour, she telling 
her father on no account to return before morn- 
ing, for she' should do very well alone, and feel 
much happier than if she knew he was again 
battling with the storm. Then closing and bar- 
ring the door, sweeping up the snow, ashes and 
cinders, she drew Alliens fur cushion close to the 
hearth, and, sitting down on it, prepared to warm 
herself thoroughly ere going to bed. 






CHAPTER XL 



RECOGlSnTION. 



Margaret was naturally brave and courageous, 
and did not think of giving way to fear of any 
kind, but the storm was so violent, the wind 
rushed by the cabin in such fearful blasts, and 
howled and wailed so dismally, that, in spite of 
her stout heart, she soon grew timid, and before 
long so scared that she hardly dared look over 
her shoulder. And so she sat there, crouching 
on the stool, and not stirring, except to throw on 
occasionally a stick of wood from the pile at hei* 
side, till the little Geneva clock, that stood in 
her tent, chimed the hour of twelve. 

" A witching time,'' she murmurred, " 0, for 
some other sound than that awful wind, — I have 
half a mind to waken Allie ;" and, with an almost 
superhuman effort, she roused herself and started 
to go to the child's bedside. But what blanches 
her face, starts her eyeballs so .wildly from their 
sockets, and makes every nerve tremble with a 
fear as of sudden death ! A moment she rallies 
to assure herself it is no phantom of her excited 
brain, and then sinks upon the floor in uncon- 



sciousness. 



She had drawn aside the cuTtama oi ^^ot\^^ 
window, when her father and Tom^^TiV ^^^^> 
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that the blazing fire-light might help them on 
their way, and, as she turned from the hearth, 
she had seen, pressed close to its panes, a face 
she was sure must be an Indian's. She was all 
alone, and no cry of hers could be heard above 
the wind, even though it were the cry of death 
itself. • ^ 

Her fainting fit was short ; too soon, it seemed 
to her, she came back 'to life and its terror, and 
no sooner was she half herself again than she 
was conscious of a strange sound at the door 
She listened keenly. Was he trying the latch. 
No. It did not stir. She listened again. It 
was more like a sob or groan. She crawled to 
the sill, tore away the blanket and put her ear to 
the threshold. As she did so an articulate sound 
reached her ear; "help — I am freezing," it 
seemed to say, and as she listened once more, 
fainter than before but still distinctly, was utter- 
ed the word " help." 

In a moment Margaret was herself, and without 
stopping to think whether it might not be some 
savage device, she unbarred the door and threw 
?t wide open. In rushed the wind and snow, 
blinding her so that she could scarcely see the 
dark form crouching on the step. 

" Help !" It was a dying tone. 

Two hands were upraised an. instant and then 
fell powerless. 

" Help !" It was fainter than before. 

" Yes, yes," said Margaret, " God give me 
strength to help you as I would," and sha drew 
the form in, and pushed to the door and barred it 
securely. Then she drew it nearer the fire, and 
with her broom fleetly »wept oS ^^ ^c.e\«KlW&^ 
snow, and unclasped the le^XkeT \>e\c \XiaX.\iQ\isA 
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the heavy Mackinac blanket about the waist. 
Then she unbuttoned the shaggy overcoat and 
the heavy cloth one, unfastened the deer-skin 
leggings and drew off the heavy buffalo overshoes 
and leather boots. The fur collar was next taken 
from the neck, and the fiir cap unloosened and 
removed, and th"fen she started back with a feeling 
of awe, for the features revealed were those of 
that hunter-priest, who seemed to come and go 
through the settlement like a spirit. 

" Help," moaned the white lips. 

She moistened them with wine ; she chafed the 
temples with camphor, she rubbed his hands and 
feet with snow. She worked long and untir- 
ingly, but he did not seem to recover, but only 
moaned feebly as if in pain — as if dying. 

" If father were but here," said she, almost 
despairingly, and for a moment wrung her hands, 
and stood idly by. But it was only a moment. 
The next she was busy again with the poor suf- 
ferer. 

" If I could but get him to drink of it, — I 
will try,'' and pouring out a glass of wine, she 
lifted his head from the pillow she had put under * 
it, and holding the glass to his lips, said to him 
'* drink, sir, if you can — it may save you." He 
seemed to understand and strove to swallow ; 
and after many efforts succeeded in draining it 
all. 

Its effects were soon visible. A faint crimson 
glow came back to his lips, and his pulse quick- 
ened. Renewing her kindness, she had after an 
hour the satisfaction of seeing her patient so iar 
restoi*ed as to be able, with her assistance, to rise 
and rehline on the lounge which. ^\ift \\aA ^^^^^ 
close to the hearth, v 
''Don't try to speat yet," said aV^, ^^V^^"^^^ 
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unclosed, " you are ' too feeble." And she ten- 
derly disposed the pillows about bis shoulders 
and under his head, and covering him with soft, 
warm blankets, bade him rest quietly while she 
made some tea. 

'She was busy at the fireside, when a rustling 
on the lounge made her turn toward it. The 
hand of the hunter priest was pressed to his 
brow, and, it seemed to her, convulsively. 

" Do you suffer," said she, gently, going to 
him and placing her palm upon his forehead. 

"Not any," was the quiet answer Those 
clear, rich, mellow tones 1 — how deep they sank 
in her heart — how they freshened old memories 
and thrilled old sorrows 1 

Involuntarily she bent her eyes keenly on that 
olive face, and with her fingers brushed away 
from the high temples the masses of coal-black 
hair. She had never met the glance of that 
strange man's eyes; but now, unclosing them, 
he looks up into her face, aye, fastens them on 
her. As if fascinated she stands beside him and 
^ returns the gaze. Moments pass and still their 
looks do not wander. Then a bright, beautiful 
smile ripples about his lips, and he utters the 
single word, " Margaret 1'* 

She does not faint, but seems spell-bound, and 
stands beside him, still and statuesque as chiselled 
marble. 

" Margaret, — ^my own Margaret, — ^my beloved," 
and clasping both hands he draws her to him, 
then winds his arms about her, in a grave, gentle 
way, and then, pressing a single ki.ss upon her 
lips, a sweet, lingering pressure as it were of his 
whole soul, he lifts hex lae^^i ^^tv?iV^ ^xv^ ^Y^^ ^^ 
a voice that fruitlessly alrW^a to\i^ ^^^^ ''^^^ 
onljr sinned^ Margaret, wYveu 1 ^e^i"^ ^^^■ 
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then I have suffered, and by suffering been puri- 
fied. Margaret, God has forgiven me ; I know it 
by the sweet peace that rests upon my soul. 
Dare I hope that you too will forgive me ?" He 
looked wistfully into her eyes. 

" Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors," said she in her lowest, gentle tone ; then 
putting back his arms she said wildly, almost pas- 
sionately, " is it indeed Edward, my long lost one 
that comes back as from the dead !" 

" Aye, Margaret — your Edward — yours only 
— now and gvermore.'' And he pressed her to 
his heart. 

And ihus they met — thus found each other — 
those two, who seven long, weary years before 
had parted ip. such agony. On the distant shores 
of the AtJ^tic they had bade each other what 
ihey fqj^ then must be a final farewell. On a 
wild prairie of Iowa, they had again clasped 
hands ; again spoken their holy betrothal vows ; 
met, to part no more. 

Wildly throbbed the winter storm outside the 
cabin, but they knew it not. A deep, sweet 
peace had fallen on their hearts, and they heard 
only those low, musical pulses which the spirit 
beats when two that have been twain are one. 

" Bride of my heart," he would whisper and 
fold Margaret reverently to his bosom, and then 
he would breathe into her ear words precious as 
pearls, sunny memories, blissful realities and 
bright, beautiful promises. And she, the patient 
and long suffering one, with meek, earnest, up- 
ward glances, would thank Heaven, that the grey 
and dreary days of life were over, that the ^iXetit^ 
speechless grief of years was »peii\j, XXv^X."^^ 
clouds wore lifted and a golden v\»U o^ew^^. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A NEW FRIEND. 




It was in the May of her life and in the May 
of the year when Margaret Belden first met EcJ^ 
ward Somers. A crisis in commercial affairs had 
called her father to Europe, and for the three-fold 
purpose of relieving Margaret frtha^the- heavy 
cares which would devolve upon nfcas house- 
keeper of their stately city home, in |l^»oJltl 
of absence, to bring back, if possible, «Sto^ 
rose to the pale cheeks of his invalid wife^Sj^ia <u 
recruit little Harrie, who was weak and plitly' ^ 
from a winter's illness, he purchased a pretty kt?^. 
tie Grecian cottage in a retired but lovely locali- * 
ty and established his family there. - ■ ** 

The Cottage on the Cliff, as Margaret named • 
their little new home, was beautifully situated, a 
dim, old forest stretching for miles beyond it, 
garden-like meadows on the east and west, while 
before it was spread out a small, silvery lake, 
gemmed with little emerald islands. They re- 
moved there early in April, before the annual 
miracle of the year had been wrought-upon grove 
and feeld, while the trees were yet naked and the 
ground bare and brown, but by the^time they had 
become settled and began to fe^V ^\. Vw^L^^^t^sj^ 
aspect of things out doors \\a^ ^o\i^'to\5.^1 Ooasis^r 
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ed ; the soft green grass had sprung up as if by 
magic ; the buds on the trees had burst, and 
young, tender leaflets were unfolding to the light ; 
the sunshine streaked the surface of the lake 
with broad, golden bands,, while the songs of my- 
riad spring birds made the air vocal with melody. 
Margaret and Harrie enjoyed intensely this wak- 
ing up of nature and were never weary of roam- 
ing through the woodland or across the meadows 
or on the banks of the beautiful l^ke. In the 
morning, as soon as a faint red tinged the tree- 
tops and at evening when the bushes were wet 
with night-dew, the two might be seen abroad, 
•now watching the crimson glory that beamed in 
the eastern sky and then the long purple shadows 
that- deepened and darkened in the west. And 
the sister would even then wish to linger and 
while her mother and little brother slumbered, go 
out to the edge of the cliff beneath which an 
hundred feet or more lay the still blue waters, 
and watch the moon come up higher and higher 
and mark the strange and startling beauty which 
her pale rays shimmered into the rippling waves. 
One sunny afternoon in the latter part of May, 
Margaret lay dreaming on the piazza. She had 
Baade a bed out of her blanket shawl and the sofa 
cushions, and after watching for awhile the play 
of the sunbeams as they flushed the pretty vines 
that draped the pillars, she closed her eyes and 
dropped into a light slumber. She had not 
meant to sleep, for she had brought .out a new 
volume of poems, and had promised herself a 
rare treat in their perusal ; but her weariness, for 
she had been out all the forenoon with. Hft.\:i:i<^^ 
gathering AowerQ, had overcome \v^t, ^\A^\^ 
only the £rat thrilling lines upon \i^i Y\m,^V^V^5>. 
lost herself. ^ ^ 
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She would have made a beauteous painting at 
that time, lying there in her fair, girlish beauty, 
her white wrapper falling in statuesque folds 
about her exquisitely moulded figure, one deli- 
cate hand holding the gilt edged volume, the 
other tangled in the burls that rippled to her 
waist, the sunbeams gleaming through the leaves 
upon the rich, heavy waves of her hair, and giv- 
ing it such a rare, mellow tint, a rosy flush upon 
her satin cheek and a quiet smile softening about 
her lips. 

She was a beauteous picture, and so thought 
Edward Somers, as with his dripping burden in 
his arms he stood beside her. Had there been 
time, he would have spent it in quiet admiration ; 
but a human life hung upon his motions, and 
barely halting long enough to catch his breath, 
he said in those clear, rich tones which once 
heard, could never be forgotten, 

" Lady — lady — wake up.'' 

Margaret started at once, her first sensation 
being of terror at the sight of a stranger, her 
next, maidenly confusion at being surprised 
asleep, but both vanished in a moment, and re- 
covering her self-possession, and perceiving the 
intruder's garments were saturated with water, 
she said hurriedly, but Tory kindly, " You need 
assistance ; let maaid you." And throwing open 
the front door, motioned him to enter. 

" I am in need of help, lady ; not for myself, 
though, but for this little fellow whom I have just 
taken from the lake." 

" Little fellow — lake," gasped Margaret, her 
lips and cheeks turning pale. " 0, if it should be 
, — but no/^ left -him faat aA^e^. X^X.;' ^ OcvsJ^\i.s^ 
sensation in her throat Btiau^^d. toXK^x xiJCv^^x- 
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ance^ and she wildly seized hold of the heavy 
overcoat, that shrouded the child's form, she tore 
apart the warming folds, and gazed with half 
blinded eyes upon the still, white face. 

" My poor, sick mother, my absent father — 
how can they bear it." And she wrung her 
hands, for it was Harrie himself, the little seven 
year old brother, whom she had thought safe and 
sound in the crib beside his mother. 

" Do not be so frightened," said the getleman 
in a gentle, soothing tone. " I think he will soon 
recover. He was scarcely in the water ere I had 
him out, for I had been watching him for some 
time, and fearing he would lose his balance, had 
approached very close to warn him of his danger. 
I was about to speak, when his foot slipped oflF 
the narrow edge of rock. He only sank once be- 
fore I had him on land again. It is the chill and 
fright that has throwu him into this apparently 
dying condition." 

By this time they had reached the kitchen, and 
pausing in his story, Mr. Somers caught the iron- ' ' 
ing blanket from the table, and tearing off Har- 
riets, wet elottes, folded it about him and laid him 
upon the warm hearth-stone, before the blazing 
wood-fire. 
^ " Have you a man or STboy about?" he asked. 

Margaret, now quite herself, called the garden- 
er. Giving him a slip of paper, upon which he 
had pencilled a few lines, Mr. Somers bade him 
hurry to the village and give that to Dr. Steams. 
" If you have a horse, ride for your life — if not, 
run every step." 

" And now^ — but first, what Bliall I c^ll ^qxl?" 
His tone was so respectful, »o "kmd, ^oVtcJOasi^ ^ 
10"^ 
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thati^he involuntarily waived ceremonies and 
answered, "Margaret — I am his sister." 

" And now, Margaret, every moment is pre- 
ciousi We must do what we can. Bring wine, 
fitkid have some water heated and bring fresh 
blankets, soft, warm ones." 

She did so, and the three, for the maid, who 
had nearly swooned at the sight of " her darling 
little master, brought in so corpse-like," had re- 
covered herself — the three busied themselves 
untiringly about the little quiet form, moistening 
his lips with restoratives, bathing his. body in 
warm water and chafing his limbs with flannel. 

Heaven blessed their earnest efiForts. Just as 
Margaret was about turning from him in despair, 
she felt a slight flutter in the slender wrist, and 
noticed a delicate quivering of the lips. In an- 
other moment they parted, and the glass which 
the maid held to them was clouded. Then the 
breast heaved faintly, the limbs, contracted, the 
eyelids twitched, and ere long he was breathing 
regularly. 

Margaret had not apprized her mother of the 
accident. She was asleep when it occurred, and 
knowing that her slumber usually lasted till tea- 
time, she had felt in hopes she would escape the 
knowledge of it, until Harrie was quite out of 
danger, for she dreaded the shock it would cer- 
tainly give the delicate mother, did she learn it 
ere he was safe, for she had^ready laid four 
beautiful boys under the sod, and clung to this, 
her youngest born witli almost passionate devo- 
tion. 

But Mrs. Belden was, for some reason, restless 
on this particular aft^rtiooii, «jdA ^k&^x ^\^% ^^ 
four brief, light 'naps, lifted \iex V^^?^ ixo^m V^^ 
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. pillow, and called to her little son whom she 
thought close beside her. 

No answer came from the crib. "He mu^^ 
sleep very sonndly/' she said as she rose.to^llpM^f 
herself for the glass of water she craved, " but^ ' 
no wonder, he and Margaret had such a long walk 
this morning. Little dear," and she lifted the 
netting from his bed, and was about to lay her 
hand caressingly on his brow, when she discov- 
ered it empty. 

An ill-defined presentiment of evil chilled her 
heart, and forgetting her sickness, she ran hur- 
riedly down stairs, crying wildly, " Harrie, my 
boy, my boy.'' 

" He is here, mother," Margaret said gently, 
opening the kitchen door. " Don't be frightened, 
he is doing very well, and the doctor is very 
near. Sit down here by him." And she placed 
the trembling form on a pillow beside the hearth. 
'* See, he knows you mother," and even as 'she . 
spoke, a smile of recognition flushed his pale lips 
and dimpled his yet colorless cheeks. 

" But he has been in some dreadful danger," 
moaned rather than spoke the quivering invalid,/ 
and as she pressed a kiss on his brow, her teara 
flooded his ^ce. ; •. 

" But he was saved from it, mother, and — '■ — ^" 
but the entrance of the doctor interrupted her fur- 
ther remark, and glad to divert the anxious wo- 
man from her terlrot, she busied herself in tak- 
ing the old man's hat and cane. ^ 
. The note which Mr. Somers had djBspatched 
had stated the case clearly, and so, after simply 
questioning tbem as to what ttiey V^ftLC>\vfe^V^ 
turned at once to the child, and aitex ^Vvcv^\^^^v;| 
careful exammation, looked axou^d vwcv3i. ^^\^\:o.^ 
his abrupt way, 4 
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4 

" He is doing well. A soothing powder every 
hour till bed-time, and an anodyne then, is all he 
needs." 

^* Yqu think him entirely out of danger, then, 
doctor," said Mr. Somers, earnestly. 

'* Entirely — yes, that is unless he hops out of 
his crib to-morrow again, and goes a-fishing. Out 
of danger, yes." And then observing for the 
first time that the clothes of his questioner hung 
about him limp and damp; he continued bluntly, 
" a thousand times more likely to live than you. 
Are you crazy, man I Standing here all this 
time in those wet clathes, and you only just out 
of a six weeks' fever. Will you believe it, folks, 
this fellow hero has ofliy l^e out three times be- 
fore to-day, aii^ y^ goes Brfishing in cold lakes 
after little rascals and then is too modest to ask 
for dry clothes. I've got you on my hands again 
' for awhile, I know. Here, sir ; I know wl^ere 
Mrs. Belden's guest chamber is, for I have slept 
in it, and I shall take the liberty of putting you 
there at once. Hurry with your coals, Biddy, 
and give us a rousing fire there." - . 

Margaret, on the first hint from the doctor, had 
vjrhispered to the maid to. kindle a fire in the spare 
room, and now apologized very earnestly for what 
she called her selfish thoughtlessiiess. 

" Do not worry," said the 'stranger, kindly. 
" Neither you nor I have had time to think of any 
thing but this little boy, and as for me," but even 
as he strove to speak cheerfully, a chill swept 
over his^Hjlbs, and he trembled, and would have 
sunk id We fljoor, but that' the" doctor caught him. 

^^JJere^ ; John, take liold of him. Wa must 
Jbav& him vender blankfeta Vti «k lT\ciei, ot "W^^c^^ 
ready /or, a box instead oi a \>ed?^ ksA N^'VOQ.Sis^^ 
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a.S8istance of the gardener he half-led, half-carried 
him to the spare chamber. In vain did Mr. 
Somers remonstrate and beg to have a carriage 
called and be conveyed to his hotel. The doctor 
was inexorable. " He knew his duty too well," 
he said, " and as for any scruples the ladies might 
make against having a stranger thus lodged there, 
he would -satisfy them as to their guest's lineage, 
respectability, personal character, ifec. So just 
lie quiet and swallow this pill, and I'll trot home 
and send over your trunk and some medicine for 
the night. And mind, if you stir from this bed, 
before I see you again, you may go to the old One 
the next time you're sick, for all me, I won't doc- 
tor you." 

He might have spared his threats, the good old 
man, for ere midnight, his patiAt was in a burn- 
ing fever, and three weeks elapsed from the day 
he entered that room ere he left it again, and 
three more ere he returned to his lodgings in the 
village. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE BQIDE OF THE HEART. 



Nothing ripens acquaintance into a tender re- 
gard 80 rapidly as communion in the sick cham- 
ber. Edward Somers and Margaret Belden had 
been mutually interested in each other at first 
sight, and during those long days and yet longer 
nights of illness, when she was the .thoughtful, 
^* ^patient, untiring nurse, and he, the worn and 
weary, yet uncomplaining sufiferer, that interest 
growing first into a quiet, holy friendship, length- 
ened and deepened and broadened until it merg- 
ed itself into a pure and perfect love, — such love 
as is known only when the soul -itself is wedded 
to a kindred one. 

But neither of them realized this, until Ed- 
ward^s departure. Then, as Margaret wandered 
through the empty spare chamber, up and down 
the quiet parlor, out on to the piazza and into 
the garden, it seemed to her a sunbeam had van- 
ished from her home. And Edward, as he sat. in 
his lonely room at the hotel and thought of the 
fair girl who had' so long and kindly miijistered 
to him, fek that the brightness aiid beautj^, of life 
were both left behind \nm, ^ndL^evi V\\JDt'^'^^^^ 
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of agony at his heart and the shadows of anguish • 
on his brow, he whispered slowly and sadly 

** It might haye been." 

Mrs. Belden had shared the duties of the sick 
room as far as possible with Margaret, her anxiety 
to contribute to the welfare of her boy's saviour, 
stimulating her to exertions «Bhe had not made for 
years. And when he left them, she enjoined 
upon him to become a frequent iwsitor at the cot- 
tage. " Remember/' said she, kindly, " don't let 
a day pass without our seeing you, if you do, I 
shall fear you are ill again. And if you do feel 
like being sick again, have yourself brought hei*© 
at once. Remember you saved my boy's life, and 
it is my duty as well as pleasure to try and save 
your's." 

The mother's earnest and cordial invitation was 
a good pretext to see the daughter, and never a 
day of that beautiful summer time or that mel- 
low autumn passed without finding Edward and 
Margaret together. Their forenoons were de- 
, voted to Mrs.* Belden ; driving her about the 
grounds wheti she felt able to ride, and when she 
did not, in reading, singing, playing upon the 
flute> piano or guitar, or else in those brilliant 
conversational powers with which each were so 
gifted. ' But the afternoons were wholly their 
owi^ and like waifs from Eden seemed those 
hours to the youthful pair as they now took long 
drives through the difla -old forest, then rambled . 
about the white shores of the little lake, or danc- 
ing qv^r its silvery waves in S graceful barque, 
wouM land upon one of the fairy M^^ t\\sA. ^<^\&r 

med ' its bosom, and weave rTiyme ^xA TQ>\s\ac^^^ ; 

out oi tbefJbeauty that haunted it ^.^ ^\^ t» ^^^. 
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Margaret's heart had never been tonched be- 
fore. She had been three years in society, and 
in tlie best too that their broad city knew ; she 
had mingled with the highly bred, the intelligent, 
the pure, the good, and had given her warm, con- 
fiding friendship to many a man, taking him to 
her spirit as a sister does her brother, but the 
depth of her nature had never been stirred till 
now. Love had been a word of mystery, and the 
passion itself something she could not fathom. 
But now, when she met the glance of those dark 
eyes, when she listened to the tones of that 
thrilling voice, when she felt the clasp of that 
strong hand, her soul had revelations of startling 
glory. Love was full of meaning now, and the 
passion, that electric note which blends the music 

of two hearts. 

******* 

" Our last sail," said Margaret, as one bright, 
summer-like October afternoon, she stepped into 
the little boat. There was a touching cadence 
in her voice, and Edward felt a tear drop on his 
hand as he assisted her to her usual seat. 

" Yes," said he, as the waves rippled about his 
oars, " our last sail, but let us not make it a sad 
o»e. Let our memory of it be as of some fair 
picture. Look up, Margaret, and note the beauty 
that lies all around us." And then in his own 
i*tist-like way, he directed her attention to the 
forest. scenes and the meadow views which en- 
circled the little lake, their gorgeous colorings so 
softly mellowed by the golden haze which the 
Indian summer had woven about them all; he 
pointed to the sky, so brilUaut m its zenith, and 
with such pale mists 8lumbeTm^^o\v^.\^a^^w^^^^^ 
he noted the dreamy spVendox oi^Xie^XVOO^^'v^^^^ 
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which seemed to flit by them on such noiseless 
waves, the balmy fragrance of the south wind as 
it floated among the crimson and yellow leaves, 
and the playful melody of the snowy ripples as 
they gurgled and plashed about the little boat. 
He quoted poetry, he sung snatches of music, he 
talked of every thing but what lay nearest his 
heart, the morrow's parting, and finally succeed- 
ed in making Margaret, if not merry, at least 
quietly happy, and entering with animation into 
the conversation which he liad sustained so long 
alone, the time flitted by so rapidly that the prow 
of the little boat struck the white shore of their 
favorite island, ere she thought the^ were half 
way there. 

They sought their usual resting spot, a mossy 
log, under the shadow of an old maple. They 
sat down upon it, and for a long time neither 
tipoke. Yet sweet words were trembling upon 
the lips of each, and. a sweeter bliss hovering like 
a dove about their hearts. 

A light breath of wind drifted through the 
"boughs -which hung above them. It startled a 
whole bevy of dry leaves, and as they cam6 flut- 
tering down, one of them, a blood-red one it was, 
and perfect every way, floated into Margaret's 
curls and became entangled in the silken hair. 

. Drawing it from it's soft resting place, Edward 
laid it gently in her hand. "How beautiful," sh« 
said, as she gently stroked it. "I will carry it 
home with me, as a memento of this little isle.*' 

" You will carry home more than that, Marga- 
ret. Don't you believe so ?" 

There was an added^weetneaatotV^ T\QJti\mfc^ 
of his voice, and as the maidenWil^^V^t ^^^^V<i 

Ms, ^he read bis meaning plainly. Oix^ movsv^^ 
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they faltered before his thrilling gaze, then the 
glory of her soul beamed into them, and Edward 
Somers wound his arm about her, and drawing 
her close to his bosom, pressed a tender kiss upon 
her lips, and then told her how dear she had been 
growing to him all through that summer and au- 
tumn time, spoke of the great and holy name she 
should one day bear to him, and then called her 
in accents she never, never could forget, " Mar- 
garet, bride of my heart.'* 

The daylight was. fading fast ere they thought 
of their return, and before the little boat came to 
its home-wharf, the shadows had deepened and 
lengthened into night. But in the punshine that 
played about their souls they saw it not, and as 
they wornnd up the steep ascent that led^o the 
cottage, Margaret seemed walking over roses in- 
stead of treading upon sharp, flinty stones. 

But as the lights of home twinkled upon her 
sight, the current of her thoughts were changed, 
and she began to wonder if her mother had not 
worried over her long absence, and hurrying her 
steps, was just crossing the piazza, when little 
Harrie darted from the front door, and catching 
her dress, cried mournfully, "She is dying — 
mother, 0,' my mother." 

Margaret could never tell how she reached the 
sick room, nor could she ever forget the white, 
still form that lay there with half closed eyes and 
bright, warm blood gushing from the purple lips. 

" Must she die ?" she asked wildly of the phy- 
sician. " 0, do not say so I" 

Very tenderly the old man laid his hands upon 
ber throbbing temples, and vexy low and gentle 
wa3 bis voice, as he said, ^' S\ie Tim»»\,m'^ ^^^i^- 
ter. Sbe ca^ never see auo\heT ^TVTii\s»^r 
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For a little while Margaret sat stupified ; the 
blow, heavy at any time, seeming more bo now, 
from the joy that had just been beaming over her* 
fiiture. She sought her room, and in its quiet 
looked up to God for help and strength. He 
kindly gave it, and whgn she came back, not the 
physician himself was more calm and self-po&i 
sessed. ^ 

The night waned, and still the sufferer lay 
there in unconsciousness, the life-stream flowing 
over her white bosom. Not until the day broke 
was there any change. But then the drops came 
fewer, and as Margaret wiped off the last small 
purplish one, the lips remained clear and white. » 
She moistened them with wine. They quivered. 
Margaret put her ear to thjem. A faint^ almost 
imperceptible sound stole from th^m — these 
words, barely audible — " husband — children/' 

The eyes unclosed. " You know us, mother,^'' 
whispered Margaret. A sweet smile fluttered 
over her face, Harrie stooped andiissed her — 
Margaret too, and then each took a hand and 
knelt beside her. The physician and Edward had 
foreborne to approach the couch after conscious- , 
ness had returned, but as her strengib seemed 
increasing, they -ventured near. She gSve them 
looks of recognition. Edward placed his arm 
tenderly about the waist of his betrothed, and 
whispered, " Let us tell her — her blessing would ' 
be so precious." And then he bent his lips to 
the dying ear, and spoke a few words. " God 
bless* yon both." It was a distinct utterance,* 
though very low. The last, too, she ever spoke. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LITTLE CHILD-WIFE. 

The faneral was over, and Margaret sat alone 
t in her princely city home. Her father had not 
yet returned, but was expected the coming week ; 
and as she sat there, in that old familiar room, 
where the f£|.mily were wont to meet at evening, 
she wept for the mourner who had yet to learn 
of his great loss. 

" My poor, dear father," she whispered, and 
wept again as she thought of the cold, damp 
night that would settle on his heart. Alas I she 
little thought of a colder darker one that was 
settling on her own. 

The door bell rung, and in a moment a servant 
entered with a letter. She tore it open without 
looking at the envelope, for she was expecting a 
note fronjjEdward. He had accompanied her to 
the city^nd been as a brother in her great 
affliction, relieving her of every care. 

But what ails the maiden as she sits there with 
that paper crushed in her two hands. Her face 
is white and icy cold, her eyes are blind, her^lips 
rigid, and dark purplish colo% settle under her 
finger nails. Yet she does not faint i 0, if she 
could but lose her senses 1 But no. Though 
her heart seems breaking, she cannot pass away. 

The hours glide on and still «ihe sits there, in 
•^ifer mute grief. God gWea \ieix \.^^x^ ^\»\^\i^ki\ 
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gives them to save her soul from madness. The 
night is far spent ere they cease to flow, but then, 
with a fearful calmness on her brow, she lies 
down, not to sleep, not to pray — but to think I 

Sunrise finds her on the cars, travelling with 
lightning rapidity to the extreme west of her 
native State She reaches the little village to 
which she is bound at midnight, walks her room 
till morning, and then asks to be shown the path 
to the parsonage. 

The gray-haired pastor and his feeble wife 
were not yet up, but they hurried to rise, as 
their little maid of all work told them a strange 
lady had called to see them. 

" Pardon me," said Margaret, in a sweet, sad 
tone, as they entered the breakfast room, " par- 
don me for disturbing your rest so early. But I 
could not wait for etiquette. I am Margaret 
Belden. Tell me all." 

They did so, and as they spoke, the shadows 
darkened about her fair young life, till the sun- 
shine was shut out entirely. 

" Let me see her, I will be very calm," said 
she when the story was over. 

*' Wait awhile," said the old lady, kiflily, " and 
drink this cup of tea." 

Margaret strove to swallow, but in vain. 

" Lead me to her ;" she asked it so earnestly, 
tha^ they could no longer refuse, but opened a 
door and motionei^her to enter. ^^^ It was a tiny 
bed-room, but beautiful from the exquisite ne'afc. 
ness that reigned there. Snow-white curtains 
draped the little window, and the low couch, 
while the light from the fire ttiat ^^^^"tVX^^^'^^i^'^i 
hearth, waa reflected in a tYio\iaai[iSL \i\i^^'^l "^^ 
1^^'ghljr j^lished stand and little \o^ xocN&ftt- 
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A young girl lay upon the bed, her face white 
as its fair pillows, save that upon each cheek was 
a small spot of scarlet. Masses of golden hair 
were pushed back from a forehead of exquisite 
purity, and feU upon her shoulders. Two little 
wasted hands, clear and colorless, were crossed 
above the breast. Her eyes were closed when 
they entered, but they soon opened, and then 
Margaret saw they were of a fair May-blue. 

She looked wonderingly at the strange lady ; 
then inquiringly at the old man. 

"Leave us together," said Margaret. "We 
will soon get acquainted," and as soon as they 
were alone, she took the little white hands in her 
own, and said in her softest tone, 

"You are Annie Lee — I am Margaret Bel- 
den — hush — not a word till I have done. I 
have come all * the way from New York here to 
make you happy. To bid you get well and 
strong as fast as possible, for, God willing, the 
spring time will see you wedded to Edward 
Somers." 

" But they told me he was, to marry you," 
gasped the poor child. 

" They^old you falsely, then. He is to marry 
you ; Annie Lee, his first love, and you are to 
make him a very sweet little child-wife." And 
then she lifted the almost baby form from the bed, 
threw a shawl about her, and taking her in her 
lap, sat down with her before the fire, and bade 
her tell her all she knew alput Edward Somers. 

She did so. Not at once, but in broken sen- 
tences, for she was very weak. He had been 
thrown from his horse a yeat Vi^fcT^^^xA o-^xtied 
Into the parsonage as the -n^^tre^X^ ^^c^ o^ %\iicc^x, 
A broken limb confined bim t\i^x^ Io^^^O^l^,^^^ 
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she; Annie Lee, a girl of sixteen, the grand- 
daughter of the pastor, had been his nii§Be, and 
there had learned to love him, " I did not dream 
he could love me/' said she, " he was so wise, 
and had seen so many lands, while I was only a poor 
little country girl who had never been out of the 
village I was bom in, and who could only read 
and write. But when the summer was over, as 
he had grown well, and was to leave us, I used 
to cry my self ♦to sleep every night I lived, I 
loved him so dearly, and yet could never be any 
thing to him, but his little nurse. He found me 
crying once; I did not mean he should; and 
then, when I could not answer him as he asked 
me why I wept so bitterly, he took me in his 
arms and said the same as you did just now, dear 
lady, said I should be his little child-wife. It 
seemed a dream, but I was very happy," and she 
nestled her golden head against Margaret's heart, 
that heart now so torn. 

" Yes, I was very happy and hardly cried when 
he went away. He used to write me sweet, long 
letters, and send me pretty books, and once there 
came this," and unl^uttoning her night-dress, she 
showed Margaret a gold chain about her neck, 
and resting on her heart a locket. She would 
have unclasped it, but the lady put it back, say- 
ing quietly,- " some other time." 

"He came once to see me — only once — he 
was .very kind, but somehow he did not seem the £ 
same to me. He talked of books and travels and ^ 
many things, but not a word of lovie; and he 
only kissed me • twice, when he came and when 
he went away. Then I didn't heai ftoYCi \ivs?Lfex . 
a long while. But then he wrote to me aV^^^ 
long letter. He said he loved TXie ^e\.^^^^^ 
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and truly as .he had ever done, but lie did not 
love D^ as a husband should a wife. He said he 
would oe a brother to me always. He would 
take care of me, send me to school, make me 
rich, and when my grand-parents died, find me a 
happy home. 0, lady, that letter nearly broke 
my heart. I could not blame him. I never did. 
He was so wise, and I such a little simple country 
girl. I wrote to him and told him to be happy, 
and I meant to be, but I couldn't, I loved him 
with my whole heart, and felt that I could never 
be glad again. But I did not get sick, only pale 
and thin, till they told me he was to marry a great 
lady in New York. Then I fainted, and I have 
, been growing weaker ever since. I thought to- 
day I must soon die. But I shan't now.'* And 
she closed her eyes, v 

" Sleep, dear," said Margaret. And she sung 
to her a low, sweet melody. 

" I haf 6 been dreaming," said Annie, as she 
awoke, and then she blushed. 

" Dreaming of Edward, dear I He will be here 
ere long. I shall tell him how sick I found you, 
and I know he'll hurry then." And placing the 
little form upon the bed, she kissed her tenderly 
and told her she must go. 

Like a vision seemed the lady's visit to that 

little country girl — like an angel seemed the 

lady. 

******* 

" Margaret." 

It was Edward Somers that spoke, and as he 

did so, he tookher to his heart. She let him do 

SO; aye more, suffered him to press a kiss upon 

her lips. But then she die^ \\^t^^^ Y^wj.^^ xs.^^ 

and turning away from Ynm, eai^i \xv \?waX. ^^^a.-, ^^^^r 

cided tone which adudte oi nQ^to^^roaJe^s^, 
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"YoTi have embraced — you have kissed me 
for the last time, Edward Somers." 

" Margaret, what mean you ? What has come 
between you and me ?" 

" Annie Lee." 

She spoke the words slowly, solemnly. 

He covered his face with his hands, and great 
drops trickled through his fingers. Then he 
paced the room wildly ; then came and knelt be- 
side her and exclaimed passionately, " Must both 
our hearts be broken, both our lives made hapless 
that that child may have her way." ^ 

" Aye," answered Margaret, but here her for- 
titude forsook her, and wringing her hands, she 
said plaintively, " Edward, Edward, how could 
you deceive me." 

" Deceive you, darling," he cried tenderly, 
"Margaret, I never did. My heart and hand 
were my own when I ofiered them to you. In- 
deed my heart had always been. Trif^ Hvhen I 
felt the slender hands of Annie Lee about my 
head, her little fingers twining my hair about 
them, or else softly touching my brow, I used to 
think it would be very sweet to own those hands, 
very sweet to have such a loving, tender little 
creatur3 ever about me, for, Margaret, I had 
never known a mother*^ or sister's dear caresses 
or precious sympathy, but even then I never, 
never once thought of asking her to be my wife. 
\ realized even then, although I had not yet met 
you, that though she might fascinate my eye, she 
could never captivate my self. I felt that there 
were depths in my nature, which she could never 
fathom; love, broader, deeper and higher than 
she could ever dream of — 1 knew ^^vaX) owfeX^^ 
ier could never he the bride o? mj V'e^xX*^ "Os^a 
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wife elect of my soul. Yet I was interested in , 
her. She was so fair, so beautiful, so tender. I 
thought, as my means were ample, I would edu- 
cate her, adopt her as a sister. I thought my 
father's house would be a very dear and lovely 
spot to me, were Annie there, for her tastes were 
delicate, her perceptions quick, and her love of 
the beautiful without bound. Never, Margaret, 
did I ever think of taking her to my bosom as a 
wife, till a day or two before I left there, and * 
would not then, but that her aged grand-parents 
told me she was dying for love of me. On the 
impulse of the moment, I sought her out and ot 
fered her my heart. But, Margaret, the rash act 
was repented of as soon as I was calm. You 
know the rest. Do not say that I deceived you. 
Do not drive me back to Annie. I love her as a 
father does his youngest born, or a brother his 

Eet sister ; but I can never feel towards her as a 
usband should. You will not bid me go ?" 

" Yes, Edward, I will, I do. Annie is not long 
for earth. There is a fragile loveliness about 
her, which must soon fade away, the grass will 
grow green above her beauty in a few short years. 
Shall we not make her little stay on earth a bless- 
ed thing to her ; shall we not smooth her early 
pathway to the tomb." 

" Yes, Margaret. I will do all that. We will 
take her to ourselves and carry her to the sun- 
niest spot of earth. She shall have no taste un- 
gratified, no want unsupplied. Life shall be as a 
summer day to the dear child." 

" It will not do, Edward, to talk thus. She 
must be your wife. She must feel that you are 
all her own. I have promised her this. Yes, I, 
who had hoped myself to "have "bottv^ >(Xi^\. ^gt^^-^v 
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and holy name to you. Cannot you do as much 
as I." 

And so she talked to him, talked till the night 
waned and the morning sunshine glimmered 
through the curtains. And at last he promised it 
should be so, and they parted ! 

Margaret's father, on his return a week later, 
found her very ill with what the physicians call- 
ed a low, nervous fever. It did not surprise him, 
for he knew that she had idolized her mother and 
he knew that her* cares must have been very 
heavy. To her sorrow for the dead he laid it all, , 
and she did not undeceive him ; never to him or 
any other, did she speak of that greater sorrow. 
Her friends sometimes wondered that she did not 
marry, and some called her proud, some heartless, 
some eccentric, but none guessed her secret. 

In the spring-time, she received a letter fro&i 
Edward. It was brief, and read as follows : 

Margaret: I have fulfilled my promise. I 
am the husband of Annie. She is better, but 
still delicate. I sail to-morrow for the South of 
France and shall go from thence to Italy. I shall 
never make my home in my native land. My 
little bride shall never sufier from the haughty 
stares and scornful words of way high-born 
firiends. Life shall be made beautiful to her. 

Edward." 

Two years later, carelessly taking up a London 
newspaper which her father had brought home 
from his counting house about a bundle, she saw 
the death of Annie, wife of Edward Somers of 
New York city. The record said she died oA 
Borne, aged eighteen. Margaret \oo\ft^ ^^ *^^ 
date. The paper ^as nearly a t^elNe-xa^'Q^ik OA, 
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A pulse of joy beat wildly in her heart. She 
reproached herself for it the next moment, say- 
ing sadly, " must I step upon a grave to win my 
love ; must there be des^th ere bliss can come I " 
And then she bowed her knee and prayed ; pray- 
ed that the All-Father would keep her from vain 
hopes and make her content with a father's and 
a brother's love. Yet a sweet peace came to 
her after that, for she felt that Edward when his 
days of mourning were over, would seek her out 
— she felt that- life may have a deeper, broader 
.meaning than it could while she was only a sister 
and a daughter — that their might be a holier tie 
to bind her to the earth. 

But weeks lengthened into months, months 
into years, and yet he never came. The sus- 
pense of hours is terrible, but when it drags for 
years, it wears upon the heart like madness on 
the brain. Yet so had Marearet lived, hiding her 

agony, and nevei* faltering m a single duty. 
* * * * * 

" And you thought me dead, Edward ? " 
"Yes, darling, or I would have roamed the 
earth after you. I did not dream I could be mis- 
taken. The record ran so plainly, Margaret^ 
daughter of Horace Belden of this city, aged 
twenty-one. I started for a carriage, longing to 
clasp my bride once more, though cold and pas- 
sionless. But my brain whirled, and of the next 
six weeks I remember nothing. Health came to 
me slowly, and a broken-hearted man, I. resolved 
in my hours of Qonvalescence to become what I 
had once thought of in my student's days, a 
preacher of the Gospel. 1 would henceforth live 
ibr others. And 1 \iavQ, TAax^^t^X.. 'l\\st'b \% 
scarcely a clime upon tlie ^ax\!si,\itvX» W^^^ ^^'^^^ 
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it, and in it told the story of the Gospel. I have 
preached under the cedars of Labanon, and in the 
mammoth trees of California. I have read the 
burial service in the Minsters of the Old World, 
on ship-board, over the common sailor, and in the 
mountains of Sierra Nevada above the friendless 
miner. I have christened the babe of the rich 
man and the child of the poor slave: But I have 
never joined two hands in wedlock, never^ 

'* I drifted here about a year ago, feeble and 
sick. Kind Uncle Billy took me in, and nursed 
me through a three week^s illness, nursed me as 
a mother would her child, and yet he did not 
even know my name. I had never before met 
Christianity like that, and I vowed if my life were 
spared, I would be a son to the old man. I have 
been so far as I know how, and I will never leave 
him till the grass is green above him." 

'* It was he that first told me you were here, 
you, my buried one as I had thought. He did 
not know my story, and simply said that Mr. 
Belden, the new comer, had a lovely daughter 
called Margaret, and a buoyant son named Harrie. 
I did not, could not believe that my Margaret 
and you were one, yet I stole towards you when 
you were not looking, and one glance told me 
it was so. Since then I have ever hovered near 
you." 

" Saving me once from a terrible death." 
" Aye, darling, as you to-night saved me." 
" But why not sooner reveal yourself as Ed- 
ward — why haunt me with your voice, and yet 
keep your eyes so shaded? One look at them 
and I should have known yow, d^^^Vi^ \Xi\a, ^\x?5<^ 
skm^ this long, Indian hair, and ^bi^ \Lft^?5^ t^<^^ 
oeard. Saj, Edward ? " 

12 
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" Your father, Margaret, had never known me. 
I had heard your mother bless me, and I wanted, 
ere I asked him for his precious one, to make him 
feel that I was worthy. I did not mean you 
should have known me yet. But this wild storm 
misled me, and well, I am here, and to- 
morrow I shall see your father, and soon, God 
willing, you shall be all my own." 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE FBIGHT. 



It was Margaret's wedding day — a brilliant 
June morning, with soft, pearly clonds floating 
over the blue heavens, and a rich, golden atmos- 
phere bathing the woodland and prairie. There 
was a flush of beauty on all things, the smile of 
the early summer time. The short grass quiver- 
ed with the delicate whisperings of the breeze ; 
the purple violet, the crimson wild rose, and the 
white and pink-tinted pride of the prairie, were 
in full bloom, while the scarlet strawberry lifted 
its tempting clusters on every^ sunny bank. * 
Birds were singing in every tree of the forest, 
while every breath of wind that swept through 
it, was changed into music by the light, harp- 
touch of the fair, green leaves. Smiles were 
glorifying every face in the settlement, for not 
one amongst them but had learned to dearly love 
the pale lady from the east, and all were rejoiced 
to know that brightness had come back to her 
oft tearful eye and gladness to her so long sad 
heart. 

They were to be married in the open air, as 
there was no dear old parish church with its 
holy chancel. A picturesque gr^^xi %'^q\» osi^ki^ 
edg-e of the woodland had been ^eVeeVe^ ^cix SJaa 
ceremoBjr, both from its exceedm^ \>^m\.i ^^^ 

185 
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its vicinity to Mr. Belden's cabin. An altar had 
been constructed out of green boughs, and just 
behind it a beautiful little alcove had been cui'i- 
ously wrought out of wild grape vines and climb- 
ing roses. Old logs, covered with soft, green 
mosses, were arranged in a semi-circle to serve 
as seats for the bridal guests, while outside them 
several rustic tables had been»framed, their rude- 
cabinet work deftly concealed by the heavy, 
snow-white damask linen which the emigrants 
yet retained as relics of richer days. 

Flushed and weary with the warm and toil- 
some duties that devolved upon her as mistress 
of her father's household, Margaret, late in the 
forenoon, took little AUie by the hand and 
throwing on their sun-bonnets, ran out of doors, 
as she said, to catch a breath of fresh air. A 
bridal feast in a new country is one of its sub- 
stantial " institutions," and 'as everybody in the 
Boone Settlement, and all for miles around, had 
been invited to partake of this, an almost end- 
less variety and quantity of food was of necessity 
to be prepared. Margaret and her lover would 
both have preferred a strictly private ceremony, 
for they felt that solemn as the occasion ever is 
to the really thoughtful, it was intensely so in 
their case, coming as it did to crown with glory, 
years of blight and sorrow. But Mr. Belden and 
Harrie were always for giving the greatest joy to 
the greatest number, while Uncle Billy said the 
" people " would all feel hurt and slighted, and so 
the bride and bridegroom gracefully yielded their 
own wishes and made calculations to entertain all 
the settlers. 
Margaret had endeavoxeA toW^^.^^^^^^j^wyt's. 
of the bridal mom by \)egmixv3a^ \i^x ^x^^^x^ 
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tiono some days beforehand. Her cake had been 
all baked on Saturday, — and that cake ! It was 
the talk of the women-folks in the place for 
weeks and months, for the " like of it " had never 
before been^eaten on that prairie. There were 
sheets of golden sponge and lily-white silver, 
loaves of rich pound cake and fruit, plate after 
plate of crisp cruellers, seed cookies, and sweet 
doughnuts, and to crown all, a mammoth and 
genuine wedding cake, its snow-wl^ite frosting 
wrought into beautiful emblems. Her bread, 
biscuit and rusk, a flour barrel full, had been 
baked on Monday, her pies and tarts, dozens of 
the first and hundreds of the latter had been 

f)repared on Tuesday, but all her meats had to be 
eft till the day of her wedding. Since daylight 
the bride had been at work, assisted by .old 
Grandmother Symmefe. and Uncle Billy, who said 
he knew more about meat-cooking than all the 
women in the country, in fact could get along 
without women very well, if it were not for wash- 
ing up the pots and pans. Stewing and roasting 
and baking, they had at length cooked it all up, 
and a generous all it was — chicken pies, roast 
chickens, roast lamb, roast veal and sirloin, boiled 
bams and boiled beef, stews and fricassees, and 
to complete the series a pair of baked pigs, stand- 
ing upright on the platters, their ears and tails 
decked with bridal ribbons, tufts of parsley in 
their mouths, and about the neck of each, a string 
of pure white birds' eggs, which glistened and 
tinkled like so many fabulous pearls. 

Yes, the bride had toiled that morning ovei; 
oven and stove and hearth, and waa ^\^^ ^wwj.^ 
to see the last jdish drawn owt and. ^xow«v\\NJi^^ 
perfect Very welcome to b^OT ^a^ ^^ '^^^ 
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bpeeze with its perfumed breath, and unwittingly 
she walked further than she had meant to, and 
came at length to the green altar, beside which, 

. in a few hours, she was to speak the holiest words 
of earth. The beauty and coolness of the spot 
was enticing, and she sat down in the little al- 
cove, and throwing off her bonnet, pushed back 
her luxuriant hair and prepared to enjoy for 
awhile the rest and quiet of the shadowy glade. 
Softly did the breeze fan her temples and cheeks, 
Bweetly did^be birds thrill their rich notes, while 
like fairy whispers seemed the rustle of the wind 
among the leaves. For awhile despite the sooth- 
ing influences about her, Margaret's thoughts ran 
on the varied household duties of the day ; but 
soon she fell into a calm, sweet reverie, beautiful 
visions floating before her mental sight. Once 
or twice she stirred uneasily and looked wearily 
around, for she had never been so strong-hearted 
since, as she was before she gazed into the fiwy 
eyes of the bear upon the beach ; but though 
almost sure she had heard a crackling in the 
underbrush behind her, she at neither time said 
anything, and after awhile forgot to be fearful, 
and closed her eyes in a delicious tra,nce. 

She was aroused by Allie's springing into her 
lap suddenly, and encircling her neck with both 
hands, and, starting up, she became aware that 
the little one was fearfully frightened. 

' " What is it, darling ? Why do ;^ou shake so ? 
Are you hurt? Tell Maggie.'* [ 

f/ Injun catch jLllie — ugly Injun — there ne 
pom6g — run sissy — run I " And clutching Mar- 
garet'a waist convulaw^ly, tti^ ci\i\ld kid her 

scared eyes in the folda o? Yiex sv%\.^t* ^ ^x^^-^. 
Margaret rose quickly, Wt^x^-xav^^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
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a step forward ere a heavy hand was laid on her 
shoulder, and turning instinctively she met the 
glaring eyes of a strange Indian. 

" Lost, lost I " she cried, for althoagh within 
sight and sound of home, she could not, hope for 
aid, for the hand of the savage was tightening its 
grasp and his tomahawk gleaming in the air. 
Another minute and she would be the bride of 
death, her long, dark curls hanging to the mur- 
derer's belt, instead of nestling on a bridegroom's 
heart. 

" Save me, save me I " she called in frantic 
tones, as the iron flashed in the sunlight. There 
was a whizzing in the air, and then a sound, as 
when a human body falls, smitten with faintness, 
Margaret turned her pallid face. Her foe had 
met a stronger one, and grasped now in the 
death-throe. Sim qlosed her eyes for an instant, 
hardly knowing whether she were awake or in 
some fearful dream. A light touch upon her hand 
aroused her, aild looking up, she saw \^hite Cloud 
gazing tenderly at her. 

^.^ Is the White Dove hurt ? " he asked ; " her 
hands shake and her lips are like the snow." 

"'Not hurt, my brother, but so frightened. 
Another minute and he would have had my scalp. 
O, my saviour, my saviour," and she wrung his 
hands, " what can I ever do to pay you for this 
tiin^ly act I"^ 

" White Clould want no pay. He owe White 
Hove f|dd White Dove's birdie much, for he wick- 
ed once. He much more to pay. He much more 
to do yet," and then bidding Margaret sit down, 
he told her for he had become ao domfii^lia^^'^i 
wjtb tbem that ho Spoke EngVieSa. C3^\!^^^^\^^^ 
that be had spied a Sioux cano^ aaioiL^^\» NX^a ^"^L- 
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lows on the river-bank the day before, and in- 
stantly armed himself with poison arrows and 
kept a close watch. Couched in the dense foliage 
of a maple, he had seen Margaret and Allie come 
to the altar, and soon after the strange Indian 
peering at them through the thicket. Unwilling 
to alarm them, unless it should be necessary, he 
had sat with his arrow pointed, until that fearful 
moment when Margaret cried out for help. 
" Then me let it fly," he said, and with^his olden 
thirst for blood, fresh upon him, he pointed with 
a triumphant smile to the arrow, deep in the 
heart of the Sioux. 

But soon new and better thoughts came to 
him, and telling Margaret to say nothing of it 
till to-morrow to any one, as it would only make 
them fearful and spoil the comfort of the day, 
he proceeded to drag the dead body away and 
to cover the gory grass with fresh leaves and 
moss. 

"My pony is here," he said, •when he had 
restored the space about the altar to its former 
beauty, " me string Sioux on him back and gallup 
him to the river and he go down, down to the big 
water." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE FOBEST BBIDAL. 



PiYE o'clock, the hour for the bridal, struck at 
last, and punctual to the moment, Margaret came 
from her little tent and met her bridegroom. 
Very beautiful and holy was the expression that 
rested on her countenance, as she so trustingly 
placed her hands in his. She was somewhat pale 
from the fearful adventure of the morning, yet 
years of habitual self-possession enabled her to 
appear perfectly calm. She was simply attired 
in a robe of delicate India mull, which fell in 
graceful, clouJ-like folds about her regal figure. 
The lace about her neck was fastened by a pearl 
pin, the gift of Edward, and this was her only 
ornament. A veil would have been out of place 
among those simple people, and so her rich, dark 
hair was simply braided into a broad coronet and 
adorned with a wreath of the tiny, snow-white 
blossoms of the prarie star-grass. She had Igiid 
out a pair of dark kid slippers, as the white satin 
ones Harrie had brought her that spring from 
*the River," were too dainty for a woodland 
bridal, but on going in to dress, she had found 
upon her pillow a pair of Indian sandals, wrought 
from the soft, white skin of tti^ mo\5LTL\a.m ^q«A»^ 
and embroidered with pure Virliite loe^'ii^^^'^'^^^Si^ 
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abont the ankle deftly strung with tiny, pearl- 
covered river shells. Recognizing in an instant 
White Cloud's exquisite taste, she placed her feet 
within them, and with every motion, heard the 
low, yet sweet and silvery music of the chiming 
shells. 

" My beauteous bride," Edward exclaimed, in- 
voluntary, as he came to meet her. " My glori- 
Qus bridegroom," she felt like saying, as she 
gazed upon him. There was no trace of the 
hunter-priest, save in the thrilling glances of his 
brilliant eyes and the mellow tone of his rich 
voice. The long, raven locks w^re shorn, and 
short, sofk ones clustered now in hi!xuriant waves 
about his ample forehead, from which the olive 
stain had long been washed. The beard too had 
been trimmed, and the whole contour of his face 
was thus changed, and he looked now what he 
really was, a noble man in the early prime of 
life. A suit of glossy black, relieved only by a 
Marseilles vest as white as snow^ became him far 
better than his olden suit of deer-skin, and reveal 
ed the fine proportions of his well-knit form. . 

Indeed they were a handsome pair, and every 
eye lingered with pleasui^e on the queenly beauty 
of the bride and the royal graces of him on whom 
she leaned. 

A few moments of quiet bustle and the pro 
cession meves to the chancel in the forest. The 
clergjnaaan, who was the chaplain from the fort 
below, walked at its head. Then followed Mr. 
Beld^n and Uncle Billy, the fathers by blood and 
adoption of the happy couple j then the two 
youthful groomsmen, Harrie and White Cloud, 
and the stfll younger ma\As,Y\\»^^ iiXC\^ «xA "<.\\sy 
Indian boy'B foster BiBteT,>\iX.XXa'^^^^^i^^^'^ 
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seven years. Then came Edward and Margaret, 
and following after, the young girls and children 
of the settlement, all robed in pure white dresses, 
wreaths of violets upon their heads, and bouquets 
of wild roses and pinks in their hands. The 
young men, with white favors in their button- 
holes, brought up the rear, the elder members 
having gone on an hour before. 

It was a picturesque scene, that little green ^ 
spot in the wilderness, as the bridal party enter- 
ed, and an American artist would have won both 
fortune and fair fame, to have truly pictured it. 
Fifty sturdy pioneers, clad in clean homespun, 
stood about in various attitudes, their frank 
open faces radiant with light from their honest 
hearts. Upon the mossy logs, sat as many 
noble women, their coarse garments betokening 
thrift and neatness, while their pleasant faces 
told of their sympathy with the fair girl whose 
bridal they had come to witness. Grouped here 
and there among them, were friendly Indians, 
with their dusky squaws, all arrayed in their 
most gorgeous trappings, their presence height- 
ening the wild, western look of the picture. 
Flitting among the tables, with the agile step of 
twenty, went old Grandmother Symmes, every 
look and gesture betokening that she jfelt the 
importance of the post assigned her, that of keep- 
ing the feast free from the incursions of birds 
^nd bees, and never did one trill a louder note, 
or the other whiz his wings, ere her long green 
bough was waved with a solemnity that was 
almost ludicrous. 

The tables themselves added greatly to the 
beauty of the scene, the substautVAY c)j\ajc%.^\.^x cS. 
the festival being gracefully .relieved \>^ ^^ ?^^v 
cate cake with its wreaths of Toa^^, \Xi^ ^^v\. ^as^^ 
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goblets filled to the brim with candied honey, the 
tall Ihiit stands with their fringes of wild straw- 
berries, and the countless vases with their wealth 
of prairie blossoms. 

A hum of admiration floats from every lip as 
the bridal couple pause before the altar, and the 
young men and maidens arrange themselves in a 
half-circle on either side. Then all is still for a 
;» moment. And then the solemn words of the 
ceremony are spoken : 

" There's a vhupered vow of loye 

As side by side they stand, 
And the drawing of a snow-white gloTe 

From a little trembling hand. 
And the gUtter of a ring, 

And a tear, that none may chide, — 
These, these have changed onr Margaret^ 

And she is now a bridle." 

" God bless you, my children,'* said Mr. Bel- 
den, in a voice that fruitlessly strove to be calm, 
as he pressed his fatherly kiss upon his fair child's 
lips and shook hands with his new son. " That's 
what I say, too," said Uncle Billy, with a strange 
quivering in his tones, as he too gave his pre- 
cious adopted ones the kiss and grasp of con- 
gratulation. " And he will, too," continued ttie 
old man as he mingled with the crowd, and then 
he wiped his eyes and turned to look again upon 
the newly wedded ones. 

" A merry honeymoon, my sister — much joy, 

.new brother," cried Harrie in his jubilant way, 

and then he lifted little Allie that she might kiss 

Margaret ; but when she would have pressed her 

lips to Edward's he playfully drew her away, 

and told, with mock earnestness, that '* he didn't 

deserve ^ kiss, for lie \vad toVA^^Sl \3|te«iQC ^ slater 

- and was going to ^arxy \iax ^\?«3 <^^ ^si^si *^^ 

wooda to live with him." ^ 
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" And Bhan't I go too, Hally ? " And the little 
creature looked wonderingly into his eyes. 

" You, Allie — why no — what would they want 
of you ? " 

" But where will me live then, Hally ? " 

" Where, darling ? " And he caught her to 
Tiis bosom. " Why, don't you know you are to 
be my own little wife, just as you are now, my 
own little sweetheart ; say, pretty bird of the 
prairie ? " 

" And yon will put a little ring on my finger, 
Hal," and she looked up to him with such a sweet, 
childish trust, that the merry boy was subdued 
at once into the grave man, and he whispered 
solemnly, " Yes, Allie — ^a wedding ring, if so be 
it God permits." 

While this by-scene was going on, the crowd 
had been gathering about the bridal pair, offer- 
ing them homely but honest salutations, some ofj 
which made Margaret smile, while others brought 
a bright blush to her cheeks. ' ^ 

Then the word was given to pass to the sup- 
per, and a pathway for the bride and bridegroom 
was opened. At every step, sweet wild flowers 
were thrown lovingly at their feet, till they 
literally walked on roses, lilies and fair, meek 
violets. 

The afternoon had been cloudy, not darkly so, 
but only enough to soften its June brightness 
into a mellow tone, but just as the guests were 
seated, the sun came out again and threw an 
almost dazzling light into the Jittle glade, while 
a golden glory seemed to rest upon them all. 

" It is the smile of the Good Spirit," whispered 
White Cloni to Margaret — "a s^igu ^^X. tscj ^<j^^ 
sister will be glad in the lodee ot \ieix\iX^N'^^.^ 

18 ^^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 



WHITE cloud's atonement. 

The husband and wife sat together in the 
alcove — alone — for the elder members of the 
settlement had returned to their homes shortly 
after sunset, while the younger ones were now 
dancing gaily in Mr. Belden's cabiu; to the music 
of Tom Symmes' violin. Moments and even hours 
passed on, and yet they sat there, his arm thrown 
tenderly about her waist, while her head rested 
lovingly upon his breast. It was the trance of 
love, that dear, delicious ecstacy^of heart, which 
Cometh once only in a life-time. 

It was broken by the voice of Mr. Belden, say- 
ing gently, " the night dej|| is'Very heavy, Mar- 
garet, and you are thinly aftsgQdL Hadyou not 
better come in ? " '^ . X' 

" Yes, father, I have been very thbugbtfess," 
Bud as she leaned on Edward's arm, she^ whis- 
pered, " but how could I help it, I was so 
happy." 

A silent kiss upon her lips was her only 
answer. 

" Come AUie — » it's most time our little p^t 
was put to bed ; she will be sleepy in the morn- 
ing. Come dear/' and he reached out his hand 
ID the darkness. • * 
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*' Did she come with yop, father. I didn't hear 
her." 

" Come with me," said Mr. Belden, in surprise, 
" Why, no. I sent her an hour ago to call you. 
Isn't she here ? " 

" We have neither seen nor heard her," said 
Edward, while Margaret shrieking out the name 
of her pet, clung for a moment convulsively to 
her husband's arm and then fainted. 

They bore ^her quickly to the cabin, and while 
the husband strove by every way to bring back 
the light to her eyes and the color to her cheek, 
Mr, Belden briefly told them of Allie's disap- 
pearance. 

Scarcely had the words fallen from his lips, 
ere White Cloud threw off his embroidered robes, 
and seizing his bow and arrows and sticking a 
hunting knife in his belt, whispered a few words 
in Sac to Uncle Billy and darted off into the 
darkness. 

Time passed. Midnight and morning came 
and yet no tidings of the little one. Margaret 
had recovered enough to tell them of the Indian 
in the alcove, but still lay on her husband's arms 
Bo white and weak that he feared the fright would 
kill her. 

It seemed certain now that there was a design 
upon AUie in the morning, and that the Indian 
would h%ve slain her sister, the better to secure 
the child. 

" Patliirless — motherless," cried Harrie bit* 
teply — "why could not heaven spare her to 
those who loved her so dearly. Must she too b6 . 
sacrificed. It is too much. I tjoill ^q^\A^^^ 
ier. You shall not keep me back,'' aiA\ia ^ix^sX. 
Uncle Billy rudely from the t\xTea\xo\d, 
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" Go," said the old jaan tenderly. " We will 
all follow you too. It is sun-rise — and my 
promise to White Cloud was that none should 
follow him till then. An Indian only can' trail 
an Indian in the night." And arming them- 
selves, every young and old man started for the 
river. 

" A canoe pushed oflF from here last night," 
said Uncle Billy, pointing to a slightly indented 
spot on the beach. " It went up-stream, too ; we 
must follow." ^ - ^ * 

The Pes Moines at that spot resembles a long, 
narrow lake,*rather than river, making such ab- 
rupt turns botfi at the north and south points of 
ti^ii^n, that it seeois lost in the bending foliage. 
A bbat, of ^^rse', could thus come very near, ere 
it was-seen. 

Uiicile Billy was just partitioning the party into 
three ^oups, one to take the river* route, one 
the ea8f;,and (the other the west bank,. when he 
suddenly' ^topiped, and putting his hand to his 
ear exclaimed, " the dip of paddles." And in 
another moment he cried out, " it is White Cloud 
— see, he comes. . 0, if he has but found the 
child I" 

Very anxiously did they await his approach. 
When within a few rods of them, he dropped his 
paddles and stooping, carefully lifted up a small 
bundle from out the bottom of the canoe ^nd held 
it aloft. 

A long, loud shout rung out from ^perylip,t 
for^it was their own little one, Alfie, the Pet of 
the Settlement. 

The j^oung men wadeA o\3l\, m\^ \!ckfii ^tt^^iaa. and 
dreW'the tiny barqrie "byYiaxidL cm \.c> ^(Jajb ^<^x<^^ 
when the little girl waa Tie^xVy \,om 1^ ^\^^^^ ^s^ 
the impatient caressea oi tv^x ft\^T^^^* 
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Harrie acted like one half-crazed, now clasping 
Allie to his heart and half-devouring her with 
kisses, and then throwing his arms about White 
Cloud's neck, he cried, " my brother, my brother,*' 
and wept floods of tears upon the red boy's 
heart. 

" Tell us about it," said Uncle Billy, when they 
had all become partially quiet. 

White. Cloud went to the canoe and drew from 
under its back seat, a couple of frightful scalps. 
He flourished them in the air and gave a trium- 
phant warwhoop, and then looking significantly 
at Uncle Billy, he uttered the single word, 

Two days after, as Margaret sat in their cabin, 
singing a cradle him to AUie, a shadow came be- 
tween her and the sunlight. She looked up from 
the face of the little one. It was White Cloud, 
and b^ was dressed as for a journey. 

"Does my brother leave us?" she asked 
earnestly. / . . ' 

" Yes, sister. Me go long way. Me see qsu> 
shine and me see darkness many times, and yet 
me walk." . ' 

Margaret knew his Incfian nature too well to 
question him as to where his' journey lay, bi|t, 
she did venture to say, " and when shall we see 
■JVhito^loud in our lodge again? " • ^ 

" If the Great Spirit choose. Tie come when 
the grapes by the river grow black ; when my 
pale sflxor gp,thers them and says they good. He 
naay staythough till the blue flower come again 
on prairie. He may never see her again. But," 
and he gave her an expresi^iv^ \ooV,^^SS.\Nfe4s^ 
come here again, ho brine \iom^ \.o QV5Lx\kt^^ 
13* ' ^ 
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pale-face who love her more tha« j^ven h^r -white 
brother, or her sister the White Dove/' • 

He went to the door, lingered a moment on 
the threshold, and then turning again to Mar- 
garet, said, abruptly, " let pale sister pray for red 
brother when he gone, for he need Great Spirit 
to be good, when he steal by night into the lodges 
of the bad Sioux." 

Another instant and he had leaped the fence 
and was far dowja towards the woodland. 

Margaret laid his words to heart, and night and 
day prayed for him, but the beautifiil hope he 
had inspired, sh*kept secret in her heart. 






p 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE Indian's covbSS. 

In the western part of Minnesota, about one 
hundred miles from the bottom lands of the Mis- 
souri, there is, in the very heart of a splendid 
stretch of prairie, a dense, almost impenetrable 
oak forest. Deep, dangerous sloughs and slimy, 
treacherous morasses encircle it on every side, 
rendering it inaccessible to all but the fleet-footed 
deer and the light tread of the native Indian. 
It covers an area of several hundred acres, and 
is for the most part as wild and solemn as it was 
in those ages ago, when the red man only, dwelt 
in this land, which is now the beautiful' home of 
millions of the pale-faced. 

In the centre of this wilderness, .there is a 
lovely little glade, perfectly free from underbrush 
of every kind, and with sod as green knA velvety 
as that of a shaven lawn. Purple violets, golden 
star-grass and pearly strawberry blossoms, crowd 
it with beauty in the early spring-time, while in 
summer it is peerless with the low wild rose, the 
orange lily and the white and blush-qolored 
prairie pink, and in autumn gorgeous as royal 
robes with its tufts of asteia, \\,^ ^\issi^^ ^1 
golden rod, and its stately B\iii-ft.o^^i^* fe^ "^^^ 

161 
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distance of perhaps half a mile from the skirting 
of sumach bushes which encircle it, at the foot 
of a massive oak, there gushes up a crystal 
spring, which after wandering noiselessly through 
the old forest until it reaches the edge of the 
little opening, deepens and broadens, until it 
forms at last a.miniature lake of exquisite beauty, 
about whose edges the blue flags tilt in graceful 
eddies, and upon whose surface the white water- 
lily floats in gentle wavelets. 

For centuries this little spot had been only the 
lair of the spotted doe and its tender fawn, and 
the haunt of the bright-winged birds ; but about 
twenty years prior to the time of which we are 
writing, an old Sioux chief with a small party of 
braves, had met with a ruthless attack from a 
wily enemy, while on a peaceable hunting ex- 
cursion, and when unsuspicious of danger. Their 
camping ground, stormed in the depths of t^ 
night by a foe ten times their number, wali a 
bloody, fearful scene when the sunlight agaiJi 
streamed over it. Only one escaped death and 
the scalping knife, and he as by a miracle — the 
aged chief. Dragging his stiffened ^nd gory 
limbs to a little stream close by, he bathed th^m 
carefully, and then dressed his wounds with the 
skill of an old warrior. But enfeebled by age, 
it was many days ere he could mount the noble 
steed, which he had called from its wild gallop 
over the prairie, as it wrested its noos^from the 
hands of its captor. And scarcely- iMne felt 
himself once more upon its back, ere wa keen 
eyes descried in the distance the return of his 
enemies. Like an arrow flew his faithfol horse, 
and mile after mile was passed m almost as many 
momenta. There is tim\>eT *m \Xifii ^\%\ax:v&^\M 
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he can reach it ere his pursuers gab the brow of 
the hillock he has just passed, he is saved. 
Paster flew they*. The prairie is passed, but a 
deep slough lies between them and tli#cDvert 
they so wildly seek. A second they jj)aused on 
its brink, and then rider and horse are swimming 
through its dark waters. Safely they r^ch the 
opposite shore, but here the slimy morass en- 
compasses them with fresh and fearful dangers. 
Again and again does the horse strive to find a 
secure footing. Every plunge but throws him 
deeper into the treacherous soil, and at length, 
he who time after time had carried his master out 
of peril, sunk too deep to extricate himself. With 
a pang at his heart, such as warriors only feel 
when they see their tried and trusty steed smit- 
ten beneath them, the old Indian gazes on the 
panting creature. It were a mercy to kill him 
now,^|6r else must he "frait a lingering death. 
Deep, deep, in his heart is driven the hunting 
knife, and as the warm blood jgurgles from the 
gaping wound, and the dying groans tremble on ' 
the breeze, the chief springs forward, and rea^fe 
in g a log which had drifted there in the sprili^^v 
flood, gives one farewell look to his loved on^^- 
screeches aloud the war-whoop of the Sioux, and -* 
begins his perilous journey across the marshy 
ground. ' Many times does he faint and falter 
with weakness, and but for his Indian hardihood 
and his Jndian patience, he would never have 
reache^ke green depths of the old forest. 

Many weeks did he wander there, the sole 

human tenant of the wilderness. In one of his 

hunting excursions — for he had brought his tried 

bow with bim, and was skilled m \Jcv^\»Sik\w%<^^ 

arrows — he discovered the little ^^^^, ^\A\rcSsSi8' j 
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ing himself a wigwam out of boughs and briars, 
he lived there till the cool, bracing winds of 
autumn had so strengthened his old limbs that he 
dared cindertake his long journey homeward. 
After many trials he had found a narrow, devious, 
but secure foot-path across the wet land that 
stretched between the timber and the prairie, 
and now threading that and then swimming the 
sloughs and afterwards crawling through the 
crisped grass, he went on his weary way and at 
length reached his tribe. 

Like one risen from the dead he came to them ; 
but when they questioned him as to his where- 
abouts during the past summer, he answered 
only, " The Good Spirit cared for me." To one 
only, his youngest and favorite son, did he reveal 
his place of refuge ; and once, when they return- 
ed from a war-trail, diverging from their friends, 
the father pointed out to his son the cou^ he 
must take, should danger or trouble ever oblige 
him to seek its shelter. 

Twice only in twenty years did the young 
chief avail, himself of his secret. Once when 
sorely pressed by a victorious enemy, he, as had 
his old parent before, slew his horse and sought 
the little forest home. And a second, time, when 
he had wrested from her husbatiici's breast a 
young and beautiful Sac wife, he had hastened 
thither with his captive and sought to woo her 
for his bride. But nobly had she scorned his 
proffered love, and when one evening he swore 
that ere the morrow's sunset she should be all 
his own, she turned proudly from him and looked 
up to Heaven. That night as he tossed on his 
bed, his guilty soul refviamg to l^t \i\^ "Ct^m^ have 
rest^ it seemed to him \ie \l^^x^ ^ ^^^^-o^oa.^ 
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blend its mournftd music with the sobbing of the 
night wind. 

" It is my captive," said he^ " she means to die 
and cheat me of my bliss. But she will soon 
find who is the strongest," and rising he hurries 
to her lodge. It is vacant, and the swan-skins 
that formed her couch unruffled. Wildly he calls 
her name and wildly seeks her — seeks her the 
. long, long night, and at morning finds her, but 
pale and still, on the bosom of the little lake, 
with water-lilies twined about her for a shroud. 

For years after he shunned the place as do 
men ground that to them is haunted wUh fearful 
memories. Then he came again, and this time C: 
brought with him two. captives, the one, a sinis- 
ter, foul-faced man in the very prime of life, 
and the other a fair and lovely lady. The one 
sought by every means to murder his captor. 
The *her said, amidst sobs and tears, " kill me, 
kill me, that I may see again my husband and my 
babe." 

Securely was the white man guarded, while 

every indignity that Indian malice could devise 

was heaped upon him, and every day his cries 6t 

pain resounded far through the forest. Pour 

Indians watched him, two while he toiled and 

sweat over his heavy tasks, ready to strike at 

each faltering step, while at night the others 

placed heavy branches over him, and seating 

themselves on either end, nearly killed him with 

stinging pressure, while each motion, though 

never so slight or wary, was followed by a blow. 

But with the lady all was different. / While, 

during their long and tedious journej'', her com- 

panion in captivity was bent iieatVy diOvMv^ ^\^ 

heavjr packs, and foot-sore, \iwiig;r7. ^x^6l ^^asq 
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was driven along, she was tenderly and eveti 
lovingly cared for. An Indian poney, gentle and 
fleet, was saddled for her use when prairie 
stretched in sight, while, when rivers were to be 
crossed, tho bark canoe wafted her over them, 
and when in the forest, briars would have torn 
her limbs, or the road was devious and dangerous 
a litter was prepared, and on Indian shoulders 
she was borne onward. The most delicate food 
was reserved to tempt her feeble appetite ; the 
breast of the wild-dove, the fresh laid eggs of the 
prairie hen, the tenderest bit of dried venison 
the choiQest morsel of steak, with scarlet straw- 
berries and cool, crystal water were brought to 
her at every meal. Did she complain of weari- 
ness, the march was stopped at once, and a bed 
of the softest furs prepared for her. Did she 
moan as if in pain, cooling leaves were bound 
about her forehead, and a quieting draught offer- 
ed to her parched lips. Did the summer sun 
threaten to scorch her with its fiery rays, a tent 
was pitched at once, and in its shade she was left 
to rest. Did the summer rain-drops gather in a 
shower above them, a lodge, impervious to^the 
storm was built at once. Indeed, in every possi- 
ble way, her comfort and safety was cared for, by 
her red-faced captors. 

But with all their tenderness, the journey was 

too much for her. Daily she grew thinner^and 

paler, till at length, when the glade in the forest 

was reached, she sunk upon her couch, with the 

whiteness of death upon her beautiful face. All 

night long the chief sat by her side, watching 

• her faintest motions, and moistening her livid 

lips with a liquid he \\ad pxe^^T^d YCGm^dlaiely 

on their arrival. With auuxi^e^ ^n v^^^^ \\i^\%kl 
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woman was beside him, and telling her sternly 
she should die did not the captive recover, he 
left the corps#-like figure to her care, and out- 
side the lodge waited the result. 

For days it was uncertain ; but the skill of the 
old squaw conquered at last the insiduoua dis- 
ease, and life and health came back to the lady. 

"Oh, my Father in heaven," she would say, 
" why did'st thou not heed my prayers I Why 
not take home thy sad and suffering child I Why 
leave me to a fate worse than an hundred deaths." 
And then she would shiver and shudder, for she 
feared each day the chief would woo her for his 
bride. 

14 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



THE WHITE DOB. 



Weeks and months passed on. Summer ripen** 
ed into autumn, and that paled into winter, dnd 
that again softened into the spring-time ; and yet 
she lived only as might have done a favorite 
sister of the red man. 

Hopeless of escape — for no white woman could 
thread that morass, and if she could what chance 
for her life with five hundred miles stretching 
between her and a settlement, — she at length, 
in a measure, resigned herself to. her captivity, 
and sought to beguile its long and tedious hours " 
by light and pleasant pastimes. She learned of 
the little Indian girl, who had been summoned 
jfrom the tribe to wait upon her, to weave pretty 
baskets out of the soft, pliant "twigs which they 
beat *from the trunk of the black ash, when its 
bark is torn oflF. She learned also to cut, and 
make up, and embroider mocassins, leggins, belts 
and blankets, to form graceful plumes for the 
chief from the wings of brilliant birds, to string 
wampum out of glistening 8\ie\ia,.\tt ^\c\.\«^ ^\RkX\ftg. 
upon deerBkin " with the juic^ oi xoo"^^ «kA \k^x- 

16S 
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ries/' and to '' plait mats of flags and rushes/' 
though oft 

" On theV^^ ^er liands lay idle. 
And her eyes were very dreamy." 

And in return, she wove garlands out of oak 
leaves, and twined wreaths out of violets and 
rose-buds, and bound them as coronals in the jetty 
hair of her little dusky maid. And when she 
saw the delight «t)f the child at those simple 
adomings, she took from Jier trunks, for these 
had been carefully secured to her, a piece of scar- 
let flannel, and made her a tasteful little slip, 
with pantalettes, cloak and hood to match, and 
embroidered each with silken flosses. And find- 
ing that the little one was unusually bright and 
intelligent, she resolved to educate her as far as 
possible, that if she must spend all the remain- 
der of her life in that lonely place, she might 
have one companion who would sympathize with 
her in tastes and feelings. There were several 
primers and. rudimentary books in her small col- 
lection, which had been designed for the use of 
the little babe who had been so cruelly torn from 
her. These were appropriated to " Bright-eyed," 
and having become accustomed to the sounds of 
the English tongue, from having all winter long 
listened to her impassioned soliloquies, and in- 
deed having ^already learned to speak some sift- 
ple words, the progress of the child was so rapid 
as to astonish her instructress, and the tasks 
which she entered upon from mostly selfish 
motives-^—a desire to wile away the hours of cap- 
tivity, and make the* decline of her life beautiful 
with the ministrations of akmdx^A. \v^^t\. — ^<5^ 
now pursued from pure diainteT^^iXi^^'^^'e. ^SS^^ 
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the holy hope that the mind of the young squaw 
might be so enlightened 'that she would not only 
become a true and noble woman, but a mission- 
ary for good to the fierce people from whom she 
claimed descent. Nor was the lady satisfied with 
her efibrts to civilize and enlighten the intellect 
only — the soul of the little one claimed her 
prayers and labors, and the beautiful faith of the 
Christian was daily taught her; and it was a 
touching sight to see the child upon her knees 
beside the lady, her dark hands clasped, her eyes 
raised reverently to heaven, while broken words 
of prayer fell from her lips. Then the captive 
would sing to her one of those grand old hymns, 
which for years have filled with beautiful echoes 
the aisles of the sanctuary, and then she would 
tell her a story from the Bible, such an one as a 
mother would repeat to her little group of chil- 
dren on a Sabbath eve, and then she would read 
to her a soul-inspiring chapter, and fold the two 
little hands in her own while she gave her the 
good-night blessing. 

And thus, in striving to do her duty, in earn- 
est efforts to resign herself to the haples fate 
which had blighted the hopes and promises of 
early life, the captive lady became in time not 
only cheerfiil, but even happy, and pursued the 
course she had marked out for herself with un- 
deviating steps, every day bringing her nearer 
the close of life — nearer that heaven where she 
believed her husband and child were awaiting 
her. 

Too soon was she awakened from her dreams 
of peace ; too soon did the fearful blow fall on 
her heart, wresting ftoui it ^lld^^^ire^aave that 
which comes ever to t\ie \io^^\^^^ — "OosyJ^ ^^^^Sia. 

would rescue her. 
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The Indian cjiief, the Croiiching Panther of the 
Sioux, demanded her in marriage ; aye, claimed 
her as his bride. Not in fierce, haughty words 
though, but tenderly, as a white lover would 
woo the maiden of his choice. He had rescued 
her, he said, from a horrid lot. But for him she 
would have been ere now, the wife of his captive 
white man, of the evil pale-faced, who had mur- 
dered her husband and left her child to a death 
by starvation on the prairie. In pity he had 
saved her, and thought only of keeping her by 
his side as a father does his pet child, or a 
brother his loved sister. But in the year 
that has passed away, he had learned she was 
dearer to him than his daughter or sister — so 
dear that she mwf become all his own. She 
should never toil, or even sully her fingers with 
the easiest domestic service. She should have 
slaves to do her bidding — a costly lodge should 
be her home — the daintiest of food be served to 
her, and every fall and spring his bale of rich 
furs be traded oflF for such books, trinkets and 
clothing as are dear to the pale-iaced. 

With mingled feelings of indignation and pride 
the captive heard him. Become an Indian's 
wife I 0, it was a bitter, bittor thought, and 
crushed her more sorely than would years of 
captivity. Drawing herself proudly up, she was 
about to answer him with scorn,, with biting 
words. But happily she checked their utter- 
ance — even as one quivered on her lips. She 
thought of the fate from which the chief had 
saved her, of his gentle, almost womanly care of 
her through the long journey, and his kindness 
during her sojourn in his lodge ; and she thought 
that perhaps he was honest m \i\^ ^Qt\^. "^^ 
14* 
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did love her as truly as a savage could. Too 
lovely, too pure and gentle was her nature to 
wound the feelings of even an Indian, and she 
answered him, with tearful eyes and a sobbing 
voice, " the pale-faced woman may not marry the 
noble Sioux. Like a brother he has been to her 
and she thanks him for his care, his kindness and 
his costly gifts. She does not ask to go back to 
her olden home — she will stay ever with Crouch- 
ing Panther — be a sister to him while she lives, 
and a mother to his little 'Bright-eyed.' But 
her heart is buried in the grave of her husband 
— she cannot again become a wife." And wav* 
ing him away with the dignity and grace of one 
born to command, she entered her lodge, and 
dropping the snowy swan-skin that served as a 
door, threw herself on her couch, and gave way 
to her goaded feelings. 

Like an aflFectionate child " Bright-eyed " stole 
to her side, bathing her hot brow and fevered 
cheeks, moistening her lips with fresh wat^r, and 
twining her long, dishevelled hair about her fin- 
gers till it clustered in masses of bronze ringlets 
about the fair neck and bosom. 

" Me know it all," murmured she, in her sweet, 
broken English. " My father loves you, but you 
must not be his wife. But neither must you 
anger him, for he is fierce then, fierce as his old 
blood-hound. Be gentle with him, my white . 
mother. He will come again to-morrow. Tell 
him then, when he can bring the dead to life, 
fetch from the prairies of Iowa, the babe that 
was left to die there, you will tear from your 
heart the memory of your husband and dwell in 
bis lodge forever." 
And she brought a (iom5o^\Ti%\^^^»x3L ^^x^^^ 
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and kneeling beside the bed, chanted the little 
lullaby she had learned of the lady, and had 
the comfort of seeing her soon fall into a quiet 
sleep. 

A week passed by ere the chief again sought 
her, a week of cruel suspense. There was more 
firmness in his manner and sternness in his tone, 
but nothing that spoke of resentment or malice. 
She answered him at first as she had before, and 
when he renewed again his suit, she quoted the 
words of " Bright-eyed." 

An exultant light flashed from his fiery eyes, 
and with an ill-concealed joy he said to her, " The 
pale-faced shall have her will. It is now the 
Moon of Strawberries ; with the moon of falling 
leaves, she shall come to my lodge and I will give 
her back her child." 

And he strode proudly away, and ere the mor- 
row's sunrise, three of his braves were far on 
their way toward the Des Moines Settlements. 

Terrible was now the agony of the captive 
woman. The desire to behold her child fought 
fiercely in her heart with the unselfish wish that 
the Indians might not succeed in capturing her ; 
for too true were her motherly instincts, to bear 
for a moment the thought that her babe should 
be taken from a beautiful home among Christian 
friends, to become a dweller in the lodges of the 
savage Sioux. 

" Why, why did you bid me tell him so ? " said 
she wildly to " Bright-eyed." " I had thought 
you loved me too well to bring so deep a sorrow 
to my heart." 

" It was because me loved my white n^other so 
well, me spoke as me did. STcie Vi\\.\sicr^ ^"^^ '^^ 
tbeee days that me did right." 
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Weeks passed on and no tidings came, either 
of child or braves, and the brow of the chief grew 
moody, and his lips were convulsed with passion; 
and one day he appeared suddenly in the lodge 
of his captive and said, with an emphasis that 
thrilled her very soul with horror, " The Crouch- 
ing Panther has played the squaw till he is tired. 
He goes now to look up his braves, and if he finds 
one hair of their heads touched, he will bring 
back to the White Doe the bloody scalp of her 
child and make a slave of her; yes, bind her 
hand and foot to the white man whose yells she 
hears every night. Deep in her heart will the 
Crouching Panther bury his claws." 

Two weeks had elapsed since the departure of 
the chief. During most of the time his captive * 
had lain upon her cguch as one stunned, and often 
did it seem to her that her senses were flitting, 
that she was turning mad, A sultry August 
morning drove her from her lodge, and almost 
unconsciously she turned her steps towards the 
little spring in the forest. It had been in the 
spring-time the chosen haunt of herself and 
" Bright-eyed," and most of her lessons had been 
given beside it. Walking carelessly along, UU" 
heeding the songs of the wild birds, or the beauty 
and fragrance of the flowers that crowded about 
her foot-steps, with eyesj^ent to the ground, she 
came suddenly upon the wing of a snow-white 
dove. She had heard the little squaw wish for 
some white feathers the day before, and, ever 
thoughtful, she picked it up and tenderly stroked 
the ruflled plumage. A few steps further and 
she found another, and al^ «.\iQ\)a«t^^TA<Kt^^^ 
bad reached the Bpring "kex %arcaa. n^^x^ ^S^^^^^. 
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Her year's residence with the Indians had 
made her keen in reading signs and symbols, and 
for a moment a wild hope flitted across her brain. 
But the stem realities of her situation soon 
crushed it, and dropping the wings at her feet, 
she folded her hands upon her heart and wept. 

Two little brown arms about her neck, and a 
sweet kiss upon her lips, aroused her from her 
painful thoughts, and thinking only to please the 
child, she pointed to the mass of feathers. 

" In an instant the countenance of " Bright- 
eyed " became eloquent, and she asked eagerly 
where her white mother had found them ; and 
when she had heard, she clapped her hands and 
danced, and when the lady wondered at her joy, • 
she looked cautiously about, and then speaking 
low, said earnestly, " Wings fly ; the white dove 
stays not in the land of the Sioux when the 
leaves fall. It goes to the warm and sunny 
South — to the home of the pale-faced." And 
then, laying her lips close to the ear of the lady, 
she told her that she had been long planning her 
escape — that she had learned the secret path 
across the morass — that she had secreted in a 
hillock on the distant prairie pemmican and 
parched corn, — that her own little pony roamed 
near it and would come at her whistle, — that he 
was fleet and strong, and could every day carry 
them both many, many miles towards the settle- 
ments of the whites. • 

" But," said the lady, when her first emotions 
of joy and surprise were over, " will the ' Bright- 
eyed ' leave the lodge of her father to live with 
the pale-faced. Does she not love him?" 

"Me love my niothfr," said t\ie eXiiJA^ ^XfeY^l > 
''and he killed her :r 
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No word was spoken for some time, but then 
the little squaw said earnestly, '^ it is an Indian 
who has come for you. No white man could 
have found this place — no white man would 
hjCve spoken to you with the wings of the dove. 
We must answer him," and drawing oflf a mocarS- 
sin from the fdot of the lady, she placed it be- 
side the spring with the toe pointing southward, 
and at the heel she spread two wings. 

" And now let us go back, for we must be 
wary," said she, and silently the two returned to 
the gladd, the captive throwing herself at once 
on her couch as if worn out with her walk. 

As early on the morrow as they dared, they 
returned to the spring, and to lull suspicion took 
with them books and beads and deerskin, as 
though they went to read and sew. 

" He has been here," cried > Bright-eyed,' as 
her keen glance saw at a distance that the mocas- 
sin and wings were gone, " and see, here is 
another sign," and she pointed to a fawn's foot 
which lay just outside the claws that had been 
torn from a panther, and just beyond it a feather, 
with plume southward. "My white mother is 
the fawn — my father the Panther, and the 
feather is flight," and she looked carefully for 
other tokens, and soon, taking the lady by the 
hand, led her far, far into the depths of the 
forest. 

"Listen, now," said she earnestly, and she 
imitated the cry of the panther. Once, twice, 
three times did the wailing sound echo through 
the old trees. As it died away, the panting of a 
wounded deer was so distinctly heard, that the 
lady started and expected e^c\^ ^^c-otA \i^ %^^ \^ 
come leaping througTa t\ie> \mAfex\>x\\.^. 
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" He is here," said the little squaw, and at once 

she cooed like a wild dove. There was a noisp 

'as of a bird soaring through the air ; it ceased in 

a moment, and as if by magic a young and strange 

Indian lad stood before them. 



CHAPTER XX. 



EEtJNION. 



" Thekb comes Hal/' cried Allie, and springing 
from her seat on the threshold, she ran into the 
cabin and begged Margaret to give her the crown 
she had woven for her that morning. 

It was a simple and yet a pretty thing — gar- 
lands of forest leaves, crimson, yellow and silver 
wound one above the other, with loops of scarlet 
briar-buds drooping gracefully around the entire 
circle, and as Mrs. Somers, pushing back the 
golden curls from the fair forehead, bound the 
woodland crown above it, and then smoothed 
down the long ringlets that rippled over the 
white shoulders, she thought she had never 
looked upon a lovelier child than the little im- 
patient, one that now stood beside her. 

"Run now, little queen of the forest," said 
she, pressing sweet kisses upon her lijps, " run 
and see what Harrie has brought home for his 
darling." 

Merrily bounded the little girl over the b^rs, 
and with fleet, fawn-like steps she danced away 
towards the edge of the timber. 

The boy had halted there, as was his wont after 
having given a prolonged ax^A. c?afe<Kt^\i\.^\sv^\.\a 
to announce his approacVi, an^i ^-^ ^^\^ ^^m^ ^v^ 
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fearlessly quite to his pony's feet, he dropped 
his bridle, and leaning over, caught her two 
hands, and in a trice lifted her on to the saddle 
before him, and then putting spurs to Charlie, 
they cantered up to the fence. 

"What luck," cried Margaret, "ah, I see — 
good luck as usual." 

" Yes," said Harrie, in a gleeful tone, " not 
every young fellow comes oflF as well as I do — a 
deer behind," pointing to the noble buck whose 
antlers dropped at one side of the horse, " and 
a dear before," and leaping to the ground, he 
caught AUie in his arms and ran with her to the 
cabin. "And something else, sis' — something 
for you I've found — bring me a basket or pan," 
and unstrapping his saddle bags, he emptied them 
of their contents, — a half bushel of dead-ripe 
grapes. 

" Grapes, and ripe," exclaimed Mrs. Somers, 
"0,1 am so glad!" but instead of tasting the 
fall, rich cluster she tad selected from the mass, 
she held it up towards the wpst and seemed only 
to watch the play of the si^nbeams over the pur- 
pie bloom. ^ 

" He said I might look for him, when the grapes 
turn dark ; poor fellow, a long and weary time 
he has had 1 Heaven grant he find her, or at 
least return again himself." She spoke earnestly, 
yet addressed no one. 

" Who's a poor fellow,'' asked AUie naively, 
"who is it sis?" 

Mrs. Somers did not seem to hear her, and in 
another moment turned abruptly, and went into 
the cabin to complete her preparations for sut^ 
per. But a careful observeir ^oaA^ V^m'^^w^^'^^ ^ 
the shadows of thought, deep and e^xn^^X, \iciEJv^^p^u 
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on her brow^ and a tender sadness in her eloqnent 
eyes. - , 

They were just rising from the table when th^ 
clattering of steeds arrested their attention, and" 
the next instant an Indian whoop echoed over 
the prairie. Mrs. Somers felt her heart grow 
faint, while white as snow became her cheeks ; 
but as a second time the whoop rang in her ears, 
the flush of joy overspread her face, and exclaim- 
ing " It is he — White Cloud,'* she ran past the 
startled group and in another instant was clasp- 
ing the brown hands of the Indian boy, as fondly 
as though he had been her white. brother. 

" Me tell the White Dove me come when she 
go to pick grapes by the river," said he. " Me 
have much hard work to do, but me have, and 
me got her too," and he hastened to lift from her 
horse the pale-faced lady for whom he had risked 
BO much. She seemed very weak and lay in his 
arms like a little child, as he, waiving the family 
one side, bore her to the threshold upon which 
stood little AUie with wondering eyes. . ^ 

" There," said he, seating her beside the child, 
" the White Doe has found her fawn again ; " 
but as he spake the words, the bewildered woman 
sank back with the hue of death upon her lovely 
face. 

They hastened to her assistance, and bearing 
her to a bed, strove to restore her to conscious- 
ness. It was long ere they were successful, and 
then her condition was pitiable to behold, now 
sobbing as though her heart . was broken, then 
bursting into hysterical laughter, and then lying 
there as still andl white as though life had de- 
parted. 
''She will die,l fear," feai^LUt^.-'&OTi^^^^^stfi^x. 
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despairingly, as the hours passed on and she grew 
no better. " Must the child be motherless the 
same night that the long lost parent is restored." 
The tears gathered in her eyes, and she wrung 
her hands. 

" If you all go away, me make her live — me 
used to see my white mother so bad — but me 
can help her," said a low, earnest voice, in broken 
?Eijglish, and the little Indian girl rose from her 
crouching posture, at the foot of the bed, and 
went with noiseless step to the pillows. 

" Who are you — where did you come from ? " 
cried the amazed Margaret. " I surely never 
saw you before." 

" Me am Bright-eyed — ^me live with the White 
Doe — me take care of her — me help White 
Cloud get her away — she love me — she say ^ 
me be her child' — m^ can help her too — my 
squaw mother was great medicine woman and 
she tell me much. You all go away and me make 
her live." 

Mrs. Somers hastened to find White Cloud, 
and ascertain the nature of the child's relation 
to the lady, and then telJing her to do as she 
thoughf best, she closed the door upon the two, 
and left them. When she re-entered the room 
two hours later, the lady lay in a sound, sweet 
sleep, and upon the floor beside her, the little 
dusky maid. Carefully shading the candle, that 
its light TOight not fall on the sleeper's eyes, she 
gazed long at the beautiful countenance. 

" Lover and husband has been taken from 

thee, gentle one, but thank God, thy child was 

spared. And with her and the friends heaven 

will raise up for her, 1 will liop^ \)a^ lvi!o\\^ ^k«^ 

have BO shadows save those t\i^t xaemot^ ^^^^Xs^i' 



^^ 
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And again leaving them^ Mrs. Somers rejoined 
the group who were gathered about the tire in 
the old cabin, for shortly after their marriage Mr. 
Belden had built a second one, and attached it to 
the first by a covered porch-way. 

There was no sleep in the little household that 
night, for all were too eager to learn the story of 
White Cloud's daring rescue. Despairing ever 
of telling it in his imperfect English, he finally 
poured it forth to Uncle Billy in his native tongue 
and left him to translate his wild, vehement Saxi 
eloquence. 

It will be remembered that he had darted from 
the cabin at once on learning of the loss of little 
Allie. He had guessed, and rightly, that the 
Indians would take the river route towards Min- 
nesota, and, springing on to his pony, he trav- 
ersed an upper path in the forest and came to 
the Des Moines, about four miles above the point 
where the Sioux had hidden their canoe. Leap- 
' ing into one of his own, for he owned them by 
dozens, he had paddled rapidly up stream till he 
came to a little cove with a sort of cavern-like 
retreat in one of the rocky blufis. A brief scru- 
tiny satisfied him that the Sioux had camped 
there before, and as it was secluded fr m the 
stream by the dense foliage of several old trees, 
whose boughs swept the water, he concluded 
they would rest there after their hurried flight 
until morning, and, Indian-like, he hid iis canoe 
and lay in wait fo]? them. 

They soon appeared, and believing themselves 

secure, conversed freely together. Keenl}'- did 

the Jad listen, his acquaintance with Sioux being 

such as to render a\iiiOft\. ^n^tj -^qx^ l^\si^^. 

From them he learned V7\i%.\. ^i^ \isA \i^^^^^ ^^^- 
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pected, that the Crouching Panther was the 
chief who held captive the mother of Allie ; and 
he learned too, what was of greater importance, 
the whereabouts of the Doe. What followed 
may be guessed from the bloody scalps which he 
displayed on his return with the little pet. 

His resolution was instantly taken and carried 
out, — Margaret, his idolized White Dove, being 
the only recipient of his secret hopes. 

Knowing the country well as far as the Iowa 
line, he soon, on his fleet pony, gained the dis 
tance ; but then, he was not onljfc^in a strange 
land, but liable every hour to be Set upon by 
some marauding party of Sioux, betwixt whose 
tribe and his own there existed a deadly enmity. 
But his Indian patience, skill and cunning over- 
came every obstacle, and he found himself safe 
at last beside the deep sloughs that encompassed 
the retreat of the Crouching Panther. But here 
new difficulties and dangers presented themselves, 
for the eyes of the chief were as keen as his claws * 
were sharp. And White Cloud here confessed, 
frankly, that but for the opportune departure of 
the Panther, he would have been obliged to 
defer his project many months, and perhaps 
abandoned it altogether. And even then, but 
for the concurrence of the Bright-eyed, the 
escape^ of the captive would have been almost 
impossible. 

Three anxious days and busy nights succeeded 
their first meeting in the depths of the old oak 
forest. So frail was the lady, and so delicate 
her health, that it was absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of her life on the long journey 
before them, that a portion o? Yi^t "^^xSt^^ ^isA^ 
bedding should be carried mt\i \Jcloti. "^^ ^^^^ 
15* 
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vey sucL things out of the camp in the day time, 
with a dozen pairs of Indian eagle-eyes upon 
them, was out of the question. In the silence 
and secrecy of midnight it could alone be done. 
Nor even then, but that the little squaw had 
been taught by her mother many of the secrets of 
pharmacy. An opiate mixed carefully with their 
favorite dish, lulled the sentinels every evening 
into a slumber too profound to be disturbed by 
the light tread of White Cloud and Bright- 
eyed. 

By their united and untiring exertions, the 
needful preparations were all completed on the 
third evening. On the fourth morning, Bright- 
eyed appeared among the Indians with an anx- 
ious face. The White Doe, she said, was very 
sick, and if she did not seem better on the mor- 
row she should send to the tribe for <te old medi- 
cine woman, and then she enjoined upon them 
perfect silence, and forbade them to approach 
near the lady's lodge. Her ruse succeeded ; and 
none saw how empty it was of its rich furs, nor 
marked the nervous fears which nearly crazed the 
captive. 

Midnight tjame. The camp was silent as 

though it lay in the shadow of death. With 

noiseless steps the little girl visited each wigwam. 

Every inmate was wrapt iy profound slumber ; 

even the groans of the white man were stilled 

for once. • 

* " Come," said she, lifting the swan-skins that 

hung before the lady's door. " We go now. 

They all sleep. They stay so till sun goes down. 

Then they wake up too weak to moye.^ Three— 

four days go, before they can \v\rDjp-^.. ^csts^fc:^ 

And taking the trembling J>||l3l, ^\i^vQ^ XXi^ ^^ 
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tive to the edge of the forest. Pausing here a 
moment, she cooed as softly and sweetly as would 
a snowy dove to its little mate. Once, twice, 
thrice the plaintive note^ sounded on the still 
air. As they died away, the green boughs of 
the thicket parted and White Cloud stood before 
them. 

Folding a fur mantle about the lady, he took 
her up gently in her arms, and with fleet steps 
bore her through the intricacies of the forest, 
and to the border of the morass. Here she was 
obliged to trust to her own feet, for the path was 
narrow, and the ground so slippery and tremu- 
lous, that only a single, light, quick foot could 
be pressed upon it at one time. A brilliant 
moon showed her the trails of the lad, and nerv- 
ing herself as a mother can, for the love of the 
little one sha^as borne, she followed him. Once 
she faltered, for it seemed to her she saw the 

, dark forms of Indians on the opposite shore of 
the slough. But the cheery voices of her guifies,> 
as they told her they were the ponies who were 
to carry them to the settlements, re-assured he-i^, 
and with fresh courage she went on ; but if ever 
heaven heard a fervent prayer of thanksgiving, 
it was when she was lifted into the little canoe*, ' 
that waited them at the close of the perilous ■ 
path. A few dips of the paddle and the blue 
water is crossed, and they are safe on the greeai 
pj-airie, aijd almost before she could think, they 
were galloping towards the south. 

The joutney was not only as full of perils as 
had been White Cloud's, but even more encom- 
passed them; for the lady's strength would some- 
times fail her^wben the unemiig «\^\. cy^ "^i^^X^^ 

Imd detected' Bigua of strange lxi^m^^'> «s^^ ^'^"i 
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would be forced to go into camp with the echoes 
of the Sionx war whoop vibrating on every breeze. 
It was also the season of heavy rains and fierce 
winds, and their hastily constructed lodge would 
sometimes be blown entirely down and the 
wearied inmates be drenched to the skin. All 
the care and skill of the little nurse were put in 
requisition to prevent the health of the pale fugi- 
tive from failing entirely, and oft-times she told 
White Cloud she feared they would carry only a 
corpse to his expectant friends. Once indeed the 
lady gave up entirely. Three days and nights in 
a wet camp, with her anxieties and suspense, 
left her so frail that they were obliged to bind 
her to her saddle. But fortunately for her and 
them, the lad came unexpectedly on a trail 
which he knew to be that of a Sac hunter, for 
fhey had then crossed the Iowa line. Following 
it, they came at nightfall to a cdmp of about a 
dozen families, all of whom were well known to 
him. An aged medicine woman was with them, 
and under her care the lady was brought out of 
the trance into which she had fallen, and, after a 
fortnight's patient waiting, so far restored as to 
be able to venture again on her journey. Peel 
ing himself safe now, the guide took easier routes, 
and had, as we know, the joy of restoring the 
Inother to her child. , 

" But the Crouching Panther," said Mrs. 
Somers, anxiously. " He will not give up easily 
so fair a captive. I shall fear for her even here, 
night and day." % 

" Let White Dove be easy,^^ said the intrepid 
lad. Never more will the Panther lay its claws 
on the heart of the WYiit^ Bo^. JScver." 
He spoke the laal ^oxdi n^VAl \.^xtMv^ ^svar 
pbaaia. 
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'/His scalp swings at belt then," said Harrie, 
and he Kfted the blanket that hung over the waist 
of the lad. 

"Me no kill him — no, no ; he was her father 
and she helped me. Me never forget ; " but 
then, with an exultant smile, he told Uncle Billy 
that in the camp of the Sac hunters he had seen 
the long black hair* of the Crouching Panther 
hai^ging at the belt of one of the braves — even 
him, whose beautiful young wife had been borne 
years before to the lonely glade in the forest, to 
die under the waves of the little lake. 

" Thank God," cried Mrs. Somers, and then she 
shuddered, for bad as was the Sioux chief, he 
was yet human, and she had thanked God that he 
was murdered. 

" But I will atone for my prayer," said she, 
earnestly, " His child shall be my care, yes, my 
life-long care." 

" And with two white mothers," said Uncle 
Billy, " the child '11 be a plagued sight better 
off than she would be with that dare-devil of 
a Sioux for a father. It most makes a heathen 
of me sometimes to see such critturs as him let 
to live so long. What upon airth they was ever 
made for, I can't see. But then it's no use 
argeing ; they are made, and we've got to put up 
with 'em. And I s'pose it's all right, though 
my old eyes can't see it. Can yours, darter ?" 
and he appealed to Margaret, for she was yet his 
oracle. 

" They»cannot clearly, Un'cle Billy, but it never 
troubles me or disturbs my faith. I shall always 
. believe that ' a good God reigns over all,' and I 
am willing to wait till be sees ^\,\.ox^N<b^\sv^ 
full purpose unto me, believing t\i^X» ' tlq^ "^^ '^^'^ 
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throngh a glass darkly ; but then face to face ; 
that now I know in part ; but then I shall know 
even as also I am known.' " 

" That's it, dartar, that's it. You're as good as 
a minister to bring scriptur in. It allers does 
me good to talk with you, when my old head gets 
puzzled and don't know which is the right trail. 
Seems to me you allers keeps on it." 

"And so would every one, Uncle. Billy, if they 
doubted less and believed more. But see, the 
sun is rising. I must hasten to get you all some 
breakfast; that I may care for our precious White 
Doe." 



CHAPTER XXI, -V 



BBVELATIONS. 



" It is not a dream then," said the lady in a 
low, but sweet voice, as Margaret entered her 
room. When I first opened my eyes and saw my 
little brown girl asleep beside me, my heart failed 
me. But it is no^ dream. My baby-girl — she 
lives — I have seen her." 

"Yes," said Margaret, gently, " AUie* is here, 
the pet of the whole settlement, as sweet a child 
as ever a mother loved." And then fearing to 
excite her, she turned the conversation by inquir- 
ing tenderly if she had rested well, and then 
with sisterly care helped her to sit up in the bed 
with the pillows about her, while she brought 
her water tad combed out her long, soft hair. 
Then taking off the soiled travelling dress, she 
arrayed her in a snow-white night-gown, button- 
ed a pi|k merino sacque about her bosom, 
smoothed the bed-clothes, laid a napkin over 
them, and went out. 

Returning in* a few moments with a tray, she 
placed it before the invalid, saying cheerily, 
" Let me beg you to partake ^oi ^OTS^a c%'Vi'iA»v««A 

1Y9 
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" CoflFee and toast I How many times have I 
craved them. It was of old my favorite break- 
fast." She partook of it with a relish which de- 
lighted Margaret. But as the latter lifted the 
tray and turned to go out with it, she said 
eagerly, " I may see her now, may I not, I will 
be very calm." 

" I will bring her in a moment," and closing 
the door, sne called the child to her and said 
gently, " Don't AUie want to see her mother ? " 

" Who is, she, sis ? " 

" That beautiful lady whom White Cloud 
brought here last night." 

" Will she carry me oflF to the Injuns ? " 

" No, darling. She did not love to live with 
them herself, and so came away." . 

" Woti't she carry me nowhere ? " 

" No, Allie. She is going to live always with 
us." 

" Is she ? — then I'll go see her. But will she 
love me like you, and Hal, and papa, and Uncle 
Billy, and White Cloud do ? " 

" Yes, dear, and a thousand times more, for 
you are her own sweet child." 

And with many apprehensions as to the result, 
Margaret led AUie in and lifted her on to the 
bed. 

For a moment the little one looked wondering- 
ly into the pale yet lovely face ; then a beautiful 
light, the dawn of a new affection, hdltered in 
her blue eyes, and she threw her arms about the 
stranger's neok, saying sweetly, " I am going to 
love you a great deal, my mother." 

Let us do as Margaret did — withdraw from a 
scene too holy for \i\iniaiv >not^^ \»q ^\Q.\?jrt^. ^<3^ 
seldom kills, and t\ie^\ii^e T^o^ Vy\XiV^x\^^^, 
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as the Indian lad had called the two, grew hourly 
stronger and better, and ere the week had passed 
away had left her bed and joined the household 
band as in the evening they gathered about the 
hearthstone. And three weeks later, when the 
glory of the Indian summer lay upon that prairie 
land, leaning upon Margaret's arm, the stranger 
lady walked forth and rested not till she stood 
under the branches of that old oak, beneath 
whose waving shadows lay her hvsband^a grave. 
And here too let us do as Margaret did — with- 
draw — for the widow, when she kneels for the 
first time beside the mound that covers the idol 
of her heart, craves to be alone with her sorrow 

and her God. 

« « « « « 

" You have never asked me aught of the past, 
my friends," said she, as they sat together that 
eventide, " and I, though I felt you had a right 
to know it all, have been too weak in spirit to 
dare try and tell you of it. But to-day, as I 
stood beside his grave, the stranger's, and saw 
the reverent care you had all given it, making it 
a spot of beauty, and remembered what you had 
done for Allie and me, I felt that I should have 
no secrets with such true friends, and resolved 
to tell you 41 the past — that past that was so 
beautiful to us till, lured from oui* Atlantic home, 
we sought another in this far oflF land. 

" My maiden name was Alice Grey. I was an 
only child, and my parents, though not wealthy, 
were yet in good circumstances, and enjoyed not 
only all the necessaries, but many of the luxuries 
of life. Of my father, my memories are very 
» faint^ for he passed away before 1 n't^'s* "fovix ^^^x^^ 
old I have dim remembTance oi \>^\Si^ ^^:x?cv^ 

16 
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Bometimas' into a darkened room and lifted on to 
a bed where lay a pale, sick man, who would 
kiss me fondly and then lay his two thin hands 
upon my head and say softly, but very sweetly, 
* God bless my dear one.' I do not remember his 
death. I was very sick at the time, and as I was 
too young to appreciate my loss; they did not tell 
me of it for many weeks. 

" My mother I remember perfectly. She was 
a lovely woman, and her name is ever associated 
in my mind with the words saint and angel. For 
eight years she waited on her child, then — " but 
here the lady's voice faltered, and silent tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

It was some moments ere she recovered herself 
and continued in a plaintive tone, — *' Then she 
.blessed me aad went home." Another pause, in 
which she seemed struggling with sad memories, 
and she resumed her story. 

" My guardian was an old school-mate of my 
father's-, a wealthy widower with one child, a 
son two years my senior. I knew them well, for 
our homes were in the same town, and I was 
thus spared that desolation of spirit I should 
have surely felt had I been consigned to stran- 
gers, rrank Mertoun shared my grief with me, 
as he had before shared many of m|| joys, while 
his father was as tender of me as a mother would 
be of her child. Life was very beautiful to me 
for the next six years. As I look back upon 
them, I cannot see a single day that is dark or 
sad. I should love to tell you of them, but I 
will wait till some other time, and hurry on to 
what J'know you are most interested in, the rea- 
8oa of our journey teie. Wk^u I was fourteen, 
my guardian had anottx^i ^n^xSl ^\i\.Tvi^\.<bWRk\^\s:i.^ 
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a lad of the same age as Prank — George AUyn " 
— she shuddered as she spoke the name, and 
Uncle Billy whispered eagerly to Harrie, " that^s 
him that did it, the murder — ^you know the dying 
man said his name was George. Goodness, but 
my old blood's getting up I " 

" The next year was one of misery to me. 
George was not only an inveterate tqase, but he 
was cruel, artful and tyrannical. The servants 
were all staid, middle-aged people, who would 
have resented any attempt at his trickery ; my 
guardian he stood in awe of. Prank was away, 
spending that year at a private academy to fit for 
college, and consequently I became the victim of 
his low humors and boyish wickedness. 

" Being secluded in a great measure from girl- 
ish companions, I poured forth my lighter affec- 
tions upon my pets, of which I had many, both 
animate and inanimate. I had a large garden, 
all my own, with hot-beds and green-house, and 
very happy was I in the cultivation of my fruit 
and flowers, and very proud to offer them to pur 
guests. But I had no comfort in them after 
George came. My neatly weeded beds were 
ruthlessly trampled upon, my ripe fruit stolen, 
and the green scattered about the paths ; my out- 
door flowei^ torn up, and my exotics broken off 
as fast as they blossomed. My drawings were 
defaced, my books hidden, my music blotted, my 
work-box upset and my writing-desk rifled. 

" But these were not my saddest trials. Lives 
that were dear and precious to my girlish heart, 
were cruelly taken. He first drowned my pet 
kitten, then drove my pretty lap dog mad, 
wrun^ the necks of my snow-wMte dovea^ Tjoiaoa- 
ed the basin that held my goYdA.^^ ??w^^ "^sx^ 
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canaries to the cat, and sold my cosset Iamb to 
the butcher." 

'* Goodness," cried Uncle Billy, " but wouldn't 
I like to have been there. I reckon I'd have 
given him sum 1 " 
" This was not all. I was timid then, and he 

• found it out, and was continually darting out 
upon me from behind trees and fences, with yells 
that scared me nearly to death. He would lay 
in wait for me as I passed through the dark cor- 
ridors of our old-fashioned house, and seizing me 
sometimes by the hand, would pinch me till I 
was black and blue, and at another time by the 
neck, until he nearly strangled me. Then he 
would picture horrid figures on the walls of my 
chamber, with phosphorus, which, glaring upon 
me in the darkness, would neariy drive me crazy.* 
But it would take me all night to tell you all that 
he caused me to suffer. And when, driven to 
desperation, I threatened to complain of him to 
my guardian, he would draw his dirk, or point 
his pistol at me, and threaten to kill me if I lisped 
but a word of it. 

'" Glad and thankful was I, when at the close 
of the year he, with Prank, entered a college, so 
distant from us, that they could come home but 
once a year. ^ I did not see him till a%Br he had 
graduated, choosing to spend their vacations 
with some distant relatives of my mother, at 
which place Prank visited me. With fear and 
trembling I awaited the time when we must once 
more become inmates of the same house. But to 
my great surprise a;nd joy, the reckless, unprin- 
cipled boy had become apparently a noble, vir- 
tuous young man, and liot ^x^x^ \i\\wsfc\i ^^^ 

more gentlemanly, TkihA oadL ^a\i«v^^x^\Ri» ^^ 
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never alluded to the past, but in the most deli- 
cate ways showed me that he repented of his 
boyish misdemeanors. The choicest exotics found 
their way into my green-house, whilst my gar- 
den grew in beauty as by magic. Costly engrav- 
ings replaced my defaced drawings ; expensive 
annuals filled my book-case ; new music covered 
my piano, while a rosewood work-box and writ- 
ing desk, inlaid with pearl and with gold fix- 
tures complete, found their way mysteriously 
into my chamber. Singing birds, in gilded cages, 
were hung in my parlor windows ; a marble 
basin, with shining gold and silver fish, glistened 
on the lawn, while a dove-cote, with a whole 
brood of snowy inmates, was reared in a single 
night. China baskets iaden with ripe fruiter 
berries were found on my table each morning, 
while the mantel was ever radiant with vases of 
delicate flowers. 

"In short, 'we became as fast friends as we 
had before been open enemies, and for two years 
life was again a blissful reality. At the expira- 
tion of that time, Prank, who had by intense 
labor, completed his legal studies, came to me 
and told me what I had long known, that I was 
dearer to him than all the world beside. I dare 
not dwell on those hours. Alas, for our beautiful 
picturingsl He sleeps!— hut I will hasten on. 
My gua,»dian blessed our bethrotal vows. In- 
deed it had ever been his secret wish that we 
should marry, and at his desire, we commenced 
immediately making preparations for our nuptials, 
for he had been failing for some time, and desired 
to see with his own eyes this consummation of 
his dearest hopes. George >jva^ ^^^w\) ^^^ *Sk^% 
tj'me^ and did not return for a moii\k. "ftxiX. ^A^ 
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of my sorrow and surprise when his first act was 
to kneel beside me and offer his heart and hand. 
As gently as I could 1 told him the truth. Never 
did I see a human face change so fearfully in a 
single moment.. Every evil passion that man is 
ever guilty of, glared in his eyes, while his brow, 
cheeks and lips, blanched to a deathly whiteness, 
were so iiistorted with ferocity that I fairly 
screamed with fear. 

" My terrified tones seemed to recall him to 
himself, and dropping at my feet he sobbed like 
a broken-hearted child ; while I, who so gladly 
would have comforted him, could not speak, feel- 
ing that my words would but mock his grief. 
After awhile, calming himself a little, he asked, 
" and who, Mary, is my successful rival ? " 

"Prank — we have loved eabh other from 
childhood." 

He was silent for a long time, then looking up 
to me with a face so sad that I wept at the sight 
of it, he said mournfully, " Life has lost its joy 
and beauty, Mary. I go from you a broken- 
hearted man. But since it is Prank, I will bless 
you both. To none other could I have resigned 
you." 

" He left me and I saw no more of him for two 
years. Business, he told my guardian, called 
him to the far west, and once there, he wrote us, 
that he had become enamored of forest life, and 
had turned hunter and trapper, and was growing 
rich by his connection with a far company. 

Meanwhile we were married and so happy ! 

At his father's request Frank deferred opening a 

law office, and devoted himself to the holy duties 

of cheering his declme* ot \\fe. \\i \)cia ^^^i^'^t^d 

Xear of our marriage \i\.t\^ .^^e^^\iOTQ.\\sv5X 
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joy came with sorrow, for when she was six 
months old our father died, and in less than three 
months, the qjziet of our mourning was ruthlessly 
broken in upon by the fact that our inheritance 
was but a pittance. Taking advjintage of the im- 
becility which sickness and old age had fastened 
on my guardian, several of his pommercial 
friends had obtained his name on their paper to 
almost fabulous amounts. They hed failed, and 
all save the paanor house was gone. My own 
little property was safely invested, but the in- 
come from it would not maintain us in the style 
of living required by the size and grandeur of 
our home, and with sad hearts we decided it must 
be sold. 

" Just then, when we felt so sorely^he need 
of friends, George unexpectedly returned, and no 
brother could have entered into our aflfairs with 
a^ more lively interest. In short, for I shall tire 
you, I fear, we decided, after hearing his glowing 
stories of the rapidity with which fortunes were 
made here, to leave the east for awhile, and when 
we had retrieved ourselves, to return to our olden 
home. The manor place was sold, and in the 
spring we started. AH went well till we reached 
the Mississippi. Then Prank's health began to 
fail. We attributed it to the change of climate, 
though I am now certain it was caused by the 
deadly drugs which George brought ^to him under 
the name of medicines. 

" At the fort he was very low ; so feeble that 
I feared to have him moved, when the caipoes, - 
which George had expected, came forms. But 
he insisted upon going, and did indeed seem to be 
better after we had sailed a fe^r \vo\5lT^. 4s^ <5^ix 
Becond camping ground \ waa takfeix'^^^ix^^^'^ ^ 
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day or two, too weak to notice anything about 
me. On the third morning I was better, but in- 
clined to sleep, and then George proposed to 
Frank to leave me for a few hours in the care of 
the old Indian woman, who had accompanied his 
red friends, and going up the river a few miles, 
visit one of the sites he had selected for a future 
city. Overpowered by a desire to slumber, I 
consented willingly, for I longed for quiet and 
loneliness. Tenderly did my husband embrace 
me, and caress our little AUie. Then he left us, 

and I never saw him afterwards ; '' but here 

her voice, which had been growing plaintive for 
some time, broke entirely, and laying her head 
- ©n Margaret's bosom, she sobbed convulsively, 

" Do i#t try to tell us more to-night, you are 
too weak,'' said they all gently, but after a little 
pause, she continued: 

" I have no idea of the time I slept, for I was 
linder the influence of the powerful opiate George 
had given me, but when I awoke I was in an In- 
dian lodge, and the Crouching Panther beside me. 
Afterward I learned from him, that he had been 
allied with George to rob and murder my hus- 
band; but that being detained on his trail, 
George had completed the crime ore he reached 
him, and finding that he was determined to cheat 
them in their proposed bargain, he had turned 
against him,- rescued me from his power, and 
made him captive. I asked for my babe. He 
had never seen it. George haying bribed a 
young Indian lad, with the offer of a splendid 
rifle, to carry the little one on to the prairie and 

leave it to starve, The rest you know " 

bat nature had been txi^d \^o ^ox^Vj ^ ^wd Mrs, 
Mertoun sunk now iamlmg m\.o ^^^x^^x^Nii^ 
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Tenderly did she and her husband bear her tb 
her couch, and many anxious hours did they spend 
beside it. 

" Goodness/' cried Uncle Billy, when the door 
closed on them, " But wouldn't I like to have that 
rascal in my power for a little while. I'd take 
vengeance on him." 

" Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord." It was Mr. Belden who spoke, and his 
tones were solemn. 

" Aye," said the old man, " but it's hard wait- 
ing when ono's blood is up." 

" Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors." 

" Aye, Mr. Belden, but it's easier sa;^ng that 
than doing it — but I'll try, yos, I'll try*, though 
I'd like first to have the handling of him awhile. 
Goodness, but wouldn't he think a catamount 
had him in his claws. But good night. I mu&t 
go and cool my old blood in the river. I thought 
I was eenamost a Christian, but I reckon I'm 
yet a good ways from the kingdom. Tell your 
darter to pray for me, sir, for I need the prayers 
of the righteous." 






CHAPTER XXII. 



SUNSHINE. 



The winter that succeeded the rescue of Alliens 
mother was a very pleasant and profitable one to 
the little prairie settlement. Mr. Belden and 
Mr. Souiers had formed * a co-partnership, and 
were intending to build a fine saw and grist mill 
on the following spring, the rare business talent 
of the former balancing the capital which the 
latter had raised' from his eastern funds. This 
was just what had been long needed there, every 
stick of sawed lumber having to be " hauled " 
forty miles, and every sack of flour sixty. It was 
calculated to give an impetus, not only to every 
branch of business, but to improvements of every 
kind, and moreover it was hoped it would stimu- 
late the tide of ^migration and centre it at this 
particular site. 

' A portable saw-mill had been brought on early 
in the fall^ to furnish lumber for the building of 
the mills, and it was kept constantly running. 
Besides the hands he employed here, Mr. Belden 
kept three all the time in the timber, cutting 
down trees and chopping out logs, which business 
also occupied the head o? q^n^t^ iwoi^V^ , ^ X^^^ydl^^^ 
anxious to make many impTo^^xx^^'Q^^ \k<5i ^^-^ 
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season. Buzz went the saw from Monday morn- 
ing two o'clock till Saturday night at ten ; clouds 
of smoke, the incense of its honest industry 
continually rising^ now, when the air wafe still, in • 
a lofty, pearl-white column, and then, when the 
♦winds raved and roared, flitting about in shapes 
as varied and beauteous as those that hovered 
above. Sharply rang the axes in the woodland, 
from the dusk of Monday morning till Saturday's 
twilight, hundreds of glorious old forest trees 
falling only to rise ^gain, not as the green and 
leafy bowers of singing birds, but as the snow- 
white cottage-homes of true and loving hearts, 
' as the spacious marts of trade, the dusty, noisy 
workshop, the busy, humming school-house and 
the quiet parish-church, sacred to prayerful souls 
and choral notes. 

A heavy body of snow fell early in December, 
. and lighter storms succeeded just often enough 
to keep the timber roads in gooS order for the 
ox-teams that daily traversed them. The " haul- 
ing" was all done by the emigrant boys, the men 
at the clearing chaining on "the logs for them, 
and those at the mill unloading. It was a lively, 
merry sight to see them stringing along, some- 
' times a dozen of them in a pile, with the young 
drivers n0w.se9.ted astride of their load, cracking 
their goads till they rang like clarion tones in 
the clear,, frosty air, and then leaping into the 
snow, stamping their feet, swinging their arms, 
snapping their hands and rubbing their red 
noses, and when the chilled blood again went 
coursing in hot currents through their veins, to 
see them pelting each other with snow-balls, and. 
to hear their joyous shouts and cVi^ejt^ ^Xm'^x^^^ 
mingle with their qee up t?iere^ Tiaw, Twkv»^ s^<i.> :| 
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There were no idlers in the settlement that 
winter, for while the men were all industrionsly 
driving the saw or swinging the axe, and the 
boys hanling the logs, the women and girls were 
as busy indoors, doing up dhores, getting ready 
the substantial and abundant meals which thet 
hearty appetites of the wood-men craved, and 
making and mending the heavy garments which 
their severe labors required. 

No cabin was livelier with constant industry 
than that of our own particular friends, for in 
addition to their family proper, which, since the 
advent of Mrs. Mertoun and Bright-eyed, num* 
bered seven, were Uncle Billy and White Cloud 
and the nine men who were employed by Mr. 
Belden. Six of the latter boarded and lodged 
with them, the three wood-men having put up a 
rough cabin in the timber for a winter home, and 
one of them cojning up every night with a huge 
empty basket which was destined to carry back 
the next day's rations. 

Mr. Belden attended to the milling and log- 
ging, seldom sitting down in the house from early 
morning until twilight. Mr. Somers, while he 
exercised a sort of general care over the house- 
hold, still found time to flit about in his old 
phantom-like way, ministering to-day to a poor 
Indian, to-morrow tending the fevered bed of a 
lonely pioneer, and then cheering the hearth of 
some home-sick emigrant with substantial gifts, 
and brightening his heart with healthful visions. 
Uncle Billy and Harrie took care of the larder, 
and never did a day pass without their bringing 
2D something .to replenish the constant drain 
made upon it by so matvy ^o\^^^i ^.-^^^xjvX.^"^. ^^'s^ 
it was a -fine buck, so iat %aX> ^^x^^x^\> ^^x^^ 
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run her candle-mould many times from its pure 
drippings ; then a brace of wild turkeys, plump 
enough for a Connecticut Thanksgiving ; then a 
game-bag of prairie hens, sweet and tender as 
market-fowls ; then a trap-ful of quails, whose 
delicate yellow breasts would have tempted a 
dyspeptic palate ; once a huge bear, whose juicy, 
rose-red hams made steaks of mammoth size, 
which Margaret shivered over as she broiled; 
twice too, when the hunt had been prolonged, 
they brought in noble elks, and once when under 
Indian guidance they had travelled to the ex- 
treme western edge of the State, crossed the 
Missouri, and wandered into what is now Ne- 
braska, they returned with beavers tails and 
buffalo tongues. And in the early spring-time, 
when the thawing sloughs and ponds were lively 
with the returning geese and ducks, the hunters' 
shot-guns brought down many a pair each day ; 
and while the men feasted upon them as stuffed 
and roasted they came hot from the spit, the 
provident housekeepers stuffed cushions and pil- 
lows with the snow-white and rainbow-colored 
feathers. At that time too, they made excur- 
sions to the beautiful " Clear Lake," that slept 
so sweetly in a dip of prairie, with olden trees 
fringing its shores, and watched the pickerel leap 
about- in the sunny waves — watched, but with 
hunters' '^yes, as barrels filled to the brim with 
the delicidus fish, attested. 

White Cloud, strange, as it may seem, was the 
home-boy of the household. The death of his 
old father and mother, which occurred shortly 
after his return from the Sioux country, seemed 
the last tie that bound "him to \i\^ \f^^s^\^^ 
the tender and faithful kinduess oi '^^x^^^'^'^ *^* 
17 
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the two agfed ones in their days of weakness and 

Eain, endeared her more closely than ever to his 
eart and cemented the affectionate tie which 
had before existed between them. Shortly after 
their decease, he became a member of Mr. Bel- 
den's family, and a most faithfnl and efficient aid 
he proved himself. He it was who hauled from 
the forest the massive logs that filled the ample 
jambs each wintry night; he it was who kept 
Margaret's pile of oven-wood evenly replenished ; 
who brought her wash-water from the sloughs, 
kept her coppers and kettles always bubbling, 
emptied her tubs, strung her lines and brought 
in her frosty clothes. He it was who dressed the 
game, cleaned the fish, and turned the spit, cold 
and heat being alike unheeded. He it was who 
made Harriets bows after the true Indian pattern, 
who fashioned his flint-headed arrows, who taught 
him to snare the wolf and fox, and make robes 
for himself out of their skins, to cross the broad 
prairie when the sun was hidden, and to find his 
way out of the timber when the pole-star was 
clouded. 

Indeed he and Harrie seemed to have changed 
places, for while the latter revelled in hunting 
and trapping excursions, the former, after reveal- 
ing to him the secrets of his wood-craft, would 
'sit quietly in the cabin, ready to do Margaret's 
lightest bidding, and when the daily chores were 
finished, pore over the well thumbed volumes 
which one and another had given him. He had 
opened his heart to her and begged she would 
help him. Once, he said, his ambition was to 
be a mighty chief, so fi^ce and terrible that the 
pale-faced women should €.\Sl\ ^Xi^vc Ti^x^^Vj ^\:^- 
dren with his name, — to Vw^ m^^^ axA\i^^^v.- 
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tiftil squaw wives — to own lodges whose iides 
were hung with ermine, and whose floors were 
of swan-down — to wear robes of the soft, white 
skin of the mountain-goat, all pictured over with 
the blood-red story of his battles, and fringed 
with the scarlet scalps and long black locks of 
his countless victims — to die on the gory field, 
but with his enemy in his grasp, to be buried on 
his favorite horse, and be known forever as the 
mightiest of the Sacs. But now, he had put 
such thoughts away. He asked only to be an 
humble preacher of that new religion which he 
had first learned of Margaret — not a preacher 
to the white men, but to his own poor, ignorant 
Indian friends. He would have them believe as 
he did, in the One Great God and his blessed 
Son, in heaven and its angels. And in teaching 
them the holy precepts he had learned, he would 
make them true and devoted Christians, living 
in peace instead of war, loving instead of hating, 
and putting by forever that bane to their lodges, 
the fatal habit of using the fire-water of the 
traders. 

His brown cheeks would glow with enthusi- 
asm, as, in his own simple but touching gestures 
and broken English words, he would talk to her 
of this; his black eyes would now* sparkle with 
lightning glances, and then, as over them gath- 
ered the mists of feeling, they would soften into 
almost saintly beauty, and when, at the close of 
each eloquent harangue, he would say, " Me no 
more, Wah-jpee-kee-puck, (the White Cloud,) the 
great Sac Chief, who red man hate and pale- 
faced scare of — but me loivay (the home of the 
beautiful), the good propkel n^\xo \fe^^ \^^ ^.^^- 
brothers to the heaven oi t\i^ ■^\v\\»^ "X^w^V 
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Margaret's heart would thrill with a rapturous 
joy and she would meekly thank God for the In- 
dian lad's conversion ; and though her household 
duties kept her busy from early dawn to twi- 
light, she would always, no matter how worn and 
wearied she was, spend a long while with him 
each evening, hearing him spell out the lessons 
of the day, and reading to him from his little 
pocket-bible. And when the hour for prayers 
came, kneeling beside her chair, she would have 
him repeat word by word after her, that holiest 

of them all, "The Lord's " which he had 

first listened to when he lay an aching sick boy 
at the White Dove's side. 

Her eflforts to aid him in his holy wishes were 
earnestly seconded by every member of the house- 
hold. Mr. Belden, when he sat down to rest by 
the fireside after supper, would have him bring 
his slate and pencil to him, and would patiently 
teach him to form the figures ; and when those 
were perfect, would set him sums, explain to him 
the va,i:ied currencies of nations, their rules of 
traffic and the laws of interest. Mr. Somers 
spent a portion of each day in oral lessons to him, 
instructing him in both natural and revealed re- 
ligion, being careful never to bewilder his dawn- 
ing powers with subtle metaphysics or crude 
speculations, but imparting to him the rules of 
life as Jesus himself expounded them to the Gen- 
tile crowds of old. Harrie, when the stormy days 
of winter came, brought out from his trunks his 
globes and maps and gilded orrery, and taught 
him, first, the noble study of- geography, and 
afterwards the sublimer one of astronomy ; and 
so acute was the InAmii's Vmow^^w^ ^c> \'^\^\>;5^xsi<5i 
bia memory, that ere tAie ^\io^\i^^ ts^^\^^^V^ 
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was as familliar with the constellation as was his 
tutor, and would sometimes pass whole nights in 
the open air, watching the stars as they rose and 
set, and wishing, as has many a white child both 
before and since, that he could follow them as 
they dropped so silently behind the trees, and 
see what place they hid in till they came again. 
Even Uncle Billy, unlearned in bogks as the old 
man was, could teach the poor boy something, 
for sixty years of life is crowded with practical 
lessons, and many of them did he recount and 
bid him lay to heart, " for experience," he would 
say, '* though she's a sure teacher,,boy, is yet a 
mighty dear one. She costs us all^ sight some- 
times, and youngsters would do ^11 to mind 
what grey-headed ones have told them.'' 

But next to Margaret, Mrs. Mertoun did the 
most for the Indian lad. Gratitude alone would 
have stimulated her to aid him, for from a terri- 
ble fate had his intrepid daring saved her ; but 
with that feeling, there blended a sort gfftnotherly 
care and affection, and she gave her, -time to 
him as faithfully as though he had been a son, 
and ere long he called the White Doe his mother, 
as he did the White Dove his sister. Little 
Bright-eyed shared the studies he learned from 
the new friend's lips, and it was a beautiful and 
touching sight to see the two forest children 
conning so patiently their books, hearing each 
others lessons, repeating the sacred verses they 
had learned, singing the simple hymns of their 
childish ritual, and then with bended knees, 
clasped hands, and reverent tones, saying their 
prayers. 

^^'it makes a woman of me,'^ o\Si T^xv^^ ^"^ 

would say, as he wiped hia eye^ ^x^^ \^'^\:^>-T^^^ 

17# 
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his hand tenderly on Margaret's, he would ex- 
claim, " Darter, darter, ye've did a blessed work 
for that young Injun — yes, yeVe saved his soul. 
Ye couldn't change his brown skin into white, 
but yeVe washed the red-stain off of that." 

Little Allie, three year old innocent as she was, 
did something for him too. Dancing and sing- 
ing and laughing and prattling about him, she 
came to his heart like a sweet, living poem, and 
woke* into pure and beautiful life, many a thought 
and feeling which had else slept dormant, but 
which, roused into action, flew in and out, like 
a bird about a nest, blessing him with its singing • 
voice. 

She it was, the little cunning fairy, who did 
what none other would have ventured to, crept 
. slily up to him one day, when he slept before the 
fire, worn out with a tedious journey, and cut off 
the long, black glossy hair of which he had ever 
been so proud ; and when, half in earnest, half in . 
jest, he tdld her he would throw her to the moon, 
as the old Indian did his grandmother, she put 
her two white arms about his neck, laid her soft 
white cheek to his coarse, brown one, and said 
sweetly, " I love you White Cloud, and that is 
why I did it. I want to have you for my brother, 
but I don't .want folks to laugh at you and call 
you a girl-boy, and tell me to twist up your hair 
as Maggie and mamma do theirs. No, but I want 
you to be like brother Ed, with short, black curls 
just so," and she strove to wave the straight 
lock into a pretty curve, and then ran and 
brought her brush and comb and gave them to 
him, and every moTniug ^tood beside him, and 
held a dressing nxiTroT ^^iVV^ \v^ -^otYa^^^'^'ei 
refractory Indian hair, aafli \l^^\* t^^\:\^ ^^n:\^^^^ 
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by telling him, " it would curl at last if he only 
kept on trying." 

Yes, one and all aided him in his efforts to civi- 
lize and Christianize himself, and though they 
could not wholly tame the pure Indian blood 
that raced so wildly in his veins, nor domesticate 
him entirely to their habits ; ever refusing to 
sleep on the soft pallets which Margaret would 
make up for him, with an expressive %Lgh and the 
curt phrase^ " it make me crooked as old squaw," 
and instead, rolling up in a blanket and resting 
on the hard floor before the fire, or else on the 
turf before the door ; ever declining the dainties 
which she served up to him with the same ugh 
and a phrase as brief, " they make me feel here 
like sick pappoose," pointing the while to his 
stomach, and contenting himself with plain corn- 
bread and milk, or unsalted meat, hung on a 
stick and broiled ; ever resisting their efforts to 
clothe him in Saxon costume, with the same old 
ugh and the words " can no make white man of 
me, if me try ; " they had yet the satisfaction of 
seeing him grow daily in the graces of a virtuous 
life, while each week left him better fitted, men- 
tally as well as morally, for the arduous task he 
hoped one day to undertake. When the third 
anniversary of Alliens advent had come with its 
fair blossoms and sweet berries, he was so chang- 
ed that his own mother could have scarcely 
known her boy. He could not only speak Eng- 
lish plainly enough to sustain himself in all or- 
dinary coversation, but he spoke it correctly 
too, and had even i*emembered ever to substitute 
/, and no^ or never for the Indian's invariable me 
and no. Ho could write \\\^ name in a bold 
manly band, and keep Tais aeeoviTiV'^ ^q> ^^^-^^^ 
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that the most calculating of selfish traders could 
not have cheated him of a penny. He had a 
general knowledge of all the primary studies of 
the school-room, while in the higher ones of botany 
and astronomy he was a proficient, his out-doors 
habits giving him a keen relish for them both. 
He could read the Gospel of St. Matthew, with- 
out miscalling a single word ; could repeat sev- 
eral of the shorters psalms, sing many a simple 
hymn, and had his memory well stored with Bible 
stories, tales of travel and the wondrous things 
of science. 

Often would tJncle Billy say to Harrie, " Ye 
did a good thing, bud, when ye took him down 
with that rifle-ball — a blessed good thing. But 
who^d Brthought it I Who'd ever a-thought 
shooting a feller in the leg was the way to hft up 
his soul into the heaven above I I tell ye, hud, 
the Bible tells the truth, jist as it allers does 
about everything, when it sez God moves in a 
mysterhis ws,y. Bless me ; but what a heap of 
good that boy '11 do yet, if he lives. 1 didn't 
use to blieve there was any such thing as good- 
ness, giniwine goodness in a red-skin. I used to 
think they was all a plagued set of varmints, 
make the best on 'em ; but I begin to b'lieve it's 
we're to blame a good 'eal, arter all, for their 
sins. I use to think if we'd all got to go to one 
heaven, I hoped it would be a purty big un, so 
I could get out of sight of the Injuns and 
niggers, but I begin to b'lieve if we ever all git 
together there, we'll all be white alike, and may 
be some of them ar red-skins '11 set up higher 
than we do." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



PBAIBIE CITT. 



The result of the untiring labors of the winter 
were seen in the spring-time, in the fine three- 
story mill that was erected just on the edge of 
the forest, on the banks of a narrow, but deep 
spring-fed brook, whose waters seem to run there 
as if they knew they would be wanted, and crav- 
ed the privilege of being daily drank by the 
thirsty, panting engine — seen in the acres of 
massive logs that lay pil^d about, waiting their 
turn to feel the keen teeth of the buzzing saw — 
seen in countless sacks of C9rn and where which 
cd.me in from distant settlements to make work 
for the dusty miller — seen in the pretty cottages 
that were starting up everywhere upon the prai- 
rie and in the garden fences that empaled them, 
and seen in the constant and steady rush of emi- 
grants, who came here because, added to pure 
water^ deep soil, rich harvests and heavy timber, 
were the handy saw and grist mill, without which 
all their labor would be scarce more than a vexa- 
tion, since to make it available they must spend 
half their time in travel. 

Mr. Belden, his son-in-law and Uncle Billy, . 
did now what they had long talked of,^ laid out 
a model town, with broad, 6tm^\, ^\x^^\i^^^!2av 
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pie lots and spacious squares. They lined the 
first with forest trees, calling each on?e by the 
name of the tree which shaded it ; they set out 
fruit nurseries in the second ; while they beauti- 
fied th^ third with anything that taste could 
suggest. 

Mr. Belden had said, when the project of a 
mill was started, that the first lumber sawed 
should be reserved for a church, and the next for 
a school-house, and he kept his word too, and 
early in the summer, and soon as the piles could 
be kiln-dried enough for use, he set about their 
erection. The church was fashioned after the 
old Gothic one in which he had worshipped when 
a boy, and stood in the centre of the ground 
Uncle Billy had given the settlement for a grave- 
yard, with soft green sods and wild flowers all 
about it, and old trees sheltering it in pleasant 
shadows. Thoy painted it one of those neutral 
tints that harmonize so well with olden shapes, 
and thus while faith knelt in it as a holy shrine, 
poetic genius gave it not only a picturesque but 
a venerable look, and to a stranger it would seem 
to have been there as long as had the mossy 
trees. 

The school-house was modelled after the best 
and most approved eastern plans, — large, airy 
rooms, with blinds to exclude the blazing sun, 
and hearths to warm up the frosty air, with desks, 
chairs and settees, book-cases, black-boards, maps 
and globes, and tostly but not leastly, with one 
of the loveliest, gentlest, most intelligent and 
Christian lady-teachers that ever a trustee found, 
even our own White Doe. They loved her, the 
little children, ete ye^t ^\vft \isA ^n^x sg5AkQ.rQd 
them about her •, fot ^\Le \i^^ X^^^k^ 'vxi. ^ ^^^s: 
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bomes, the gnest of the festive board, the nurse 

of the painful couch, the friend* of the sorrowful 

hour. And that love deepened and broadened 

with the lessens of every day, so patient, tender 

and faithful was she to them all, never punishing, 

save by a sad look, and always forgiving with an 

angel smile. 

* * * # * 

" Ye'd better stop," Uncle Billy would say Jo 
the emigrant, who, camping out on the prairie 
outside the town, was halting between two opin- 
ions, " ye'd better stop, for ye won't find a purtier 
site, nor a more go-ahead town in the hull Des 
Moines valley. I tell ye what, I know for a sar- 
tainty, for I've tramped it all over, from the 
' ridge ' above here to the Gate-City down below;, 
Onlyjist look at it. It aint crouched down Oft 
the river-bottom and" all hedged in with thickets, 
the fogs comin' «p every morning to shake the 
bones out of yer skin with fever and ag^ej and the 
musketera runnin' their bills into yer veins every 
night, as if they was old Jews and had a note 
agin ye. N.o, sir. But it's stood out her on the 
high parara, where the winds can catch up the 
dirt and roll it off, and where the sun can swallow 
up the dew before yer breakfast is»^half ate. 
And jist look at its streets ; n#ie of ycM^rrow 
crooked cow-tracks, but great, wide at;en|Kwith 
trees on both sides, and plank wa&ito iSIp yer 
woman's and young uns' feet all clean and dry ; 
and look at all them squari^s there — aint the^ 
goin' to be beauty spots one of these yer days* 
And jist see that ar saw and grist mill doT\^ 
there — that's a consideration for a man that's got 
his house to build, and Taali ^ doTi'Kvv \s».m'^^ 
Btomacba to £11 up three timea a ^^^ • ^\v^ ^^\»ss^ 
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I com'd, — I was the first white feller about here — 
the first to stay — I had to fetch all my bread-stuff 
from the River," (the Mississippi) " and I never 
seed a stick of sawed timber till I'd lived here 
half a dozen years. When I wore out my shirts, I 
had to cut up my bed blankets and sew 'em up my- 
self, and when I tore out clothes so they was past 
patchin', I had to kill some bucks and tan their 
skins, and get the squaws to show me how to 
naake 'em into leggins, and strap a wolf robe 
'round me for a coat. But now, I can jist stop 
into our store on a Monday morning, and buyin' 
up a piece of nuslin, or picking oiit a piece of 
broadcloth, I can have jist the nicest kind of a 
shirt all made and did up by Saturday night, or 
the purtiest pair of new breeches, with jacket 
and coat to match and gallusea .thrown in, to 
wear to meeting- the next Sunday. And. if j^er 
woman or little gals want new gowns or new 
bonnet fixins, there's a little widdeE down on the 
square that'll fit 'em to a T, and make 'em look 
like pictur faces: And if ye should happen to 
get sick — but that j^ou won't, for its sich an 
everlastin' well place, that if a body gits ready 
to die, they've got to be carried away afore they 
doit, — l^t if ye should feel Js:inder weakly, 
thero's:-an ol(J wpnan here that'll cure you up 
befoj^ yier know what ails yer. There can't no 
doct||pflt8nttd.al«ig side of her. Two of 'em cum 
on here, with iheir sar^i/?Ara^e« all hung up in a 
gilt frame, and their mortars and pessels and their 
pills and powders, but it wam't no use. Folks 
Wouldn't get sick, and one on 'em, art^r stayin' 
six months, tuk himself off to the ' Wabash ' 
QgeUy swearin' teixftAe ^ot3l\, \}ci^ Q.^\m\rr3 X^^W 
8o plagued healthy tlial ioSfea V^^ \.o ^'^'^ l^^xi 
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meat alive and swallow it kicMn' ; — the tother 
feller had more grit, and jist laid his scalpin " 
(scalpel) " up ,in the loft, and bought him a 
spade and went to diggin', and 7s getting rich 
right off. And if ye ever happen to get hard up 
for cash and need a loan to lift ye, there's Bel- 
den '11 help you along, and won't ask no forty 
per-cent either, and if he sees ye'r industrious 
and steady-lij^e, he'll wait till the heavens open 
before he'll foreclose any mortgage he may have 
agen ye. And if ye want to write to yer old 
folks back in Injeeana, ye don't have to gallup 
off forty miles to a post oflSce to ^et yer letter 
in, but kin jist step 'tother side of the square, 
drop it in a little shut-up box, and off it Ul go 
by%next stage, and in two or three weeks ye '11 
hear from it. And if anybody takes a notion to 
coQie.on and. see ye, why there's a four-horse 
stage comes in every Saturday night, and off. agin, 
cei a Monday morning. And next year theyUl be 
a-coming in three times a week, and in two or 
three or four years at most, whew, but thera||ll 
come puffin' and blowin' and snortin' along, that 
two-forty racer they call the iron horse, and iron 
he ort tp be, to stand sich an etarnal strain on 
his sinars, and tten ye see, why we shan't be out . 
west a bit, but jist in the very centre of creation,- 
with all the -world a-coming in to see how we git 
along. ' ^ 

" But tlie best of all on't is, we've got a beaji- 
tiful little church down there on the edge^of tne 
timber, and sich a preacher I Goodness, but if 
ye didn't know who he was, ye might think old 
Paul had risen up to talk to ye. I tell ye, but 
he'll start up the goodness m ^^,\i ^'^N^^ '^^ 
ever so little, and sich a pVam V\\A oS. %. i^*^^ 
18 
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too 1 Why he'll go jist as quick to pray with an 
old Sac Injun, as he will with the richest old 
farmer here. And sich a wife as he has too I O, 
but she's a sweet one. Lets me call her darter, 
and treats me jist as jf I was her born grand- 
father, when I'm nothin' but a rough old hunter, 
the very sight of whom would make some white 
folks screech and swoon away. She'll come to 
see yer woman, and make her feel settled-Uke 
right off. 

" And then, I've kept this to the last, 'cause I 
seed yer had a lot of young uns — right glad to 
see 'em too ; fgr we want 'em here, all on 'em ; 
but lastly, as one old Injeeana minister used to 
say when he'd preached better 'n two hours, 
we've got sich a school-house. Oh, but it's a 
grand one, and fixed up good enough for folks to 
go to meetin' in, and sich a teacher too. Gra- 
cious, but it's instructin' only to look at her. 
She'll teach all sorts of things too, sich as you 
and I aever heard tell on, but as she says, one 
cai't know too much, it'll allers turn up for good 
sRq time or other. And then ye jist ort to see 
her little gal, — her little Allie — though I s'pose 
ye've heerd tell of her as ye cum up the valley ; 
— no, do ye say ? Bless me, but ye must hear it 
then," and clearing his throat and getting out 
his old bandanna, the good old man would tell 

,the emigrant's family the story of the little Pet 
of the Settlement, and the man, rough as he 
seemed, would swallow hard, the wife would 
clasp her baby closer yet to her bosom, and weep 
silent tears over its little cheeks, while the chil- 
dren would huddle into* the tent, and amidst 
their sobs ask timidly, "li ticve^ It^mti^ ^^y^ all 

dead?'' And the reauU ot \Xi<5>\o\i^\a&L^wii^ 
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be seen, first, in the sale of another town lot, 
next, in the erection of another cottage, and then 
in a heavy package of closely written letters to 
old neighbors back in Indiana or Ohio, telling 
them to pack up and come on, for they had found 
the poor man's Canaan. 



CHAPTER XXIV^ 



SHADOW. 



There was sadness in the littte settlement, 
deep and abiding sadness in every heart ana 
home, for one whom they all dearly loved was 
passing away. 

Alliens mother had never been perfectly well, 
since that fair June morning, when she parted 
from her husband on the banks of the Des 
Moines. The fearful shock which her nerves 
received when on awaking from her long slumber 
she found herself the captive of the Crouching 
Panther ; the unspeakable anguish of her heart 
on learning that her beloved ones had been so 
cruelly torn from her, one to sleep in a bloody 
grave, and the other to bleach upon the prairie; 
the terrors of her year among the Sioux, where 
although cared for as tenderly aa Indian affection 
^ould suggest, she was the prey of suspense and 
impoverished from all the comforts of civilized 
life ; the fatigue and exposure which attended 
her long and hurried journey on horseback to the 
settlement, had together made sad ravages on a 
constitution natuiaily Ae\\e?d,^, ^w^ m ^nV\^V \^<i^ 
reditary consumptioxv \ay Yvvd^e^LX^^ '' ^ -^ovsa.*^ 
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the bud.!' The excitement of finding herself 
once more in safety and among generous, selt 
sacrificing friends, together with the joy of me^et- 
ing her little one, now the idol of her sorely- 
smitten heart, had been as the elixir of life to 
the dying, and had revived her so wonderfully 
that all ^ere encouraged to hope that long and . 
beautiful years lay yet before her. 

The first winter and summer glided by without 
any perceptible decline of strength, and with no 
symptoms of the disease that was lurking in her 
veins. But early in the autumn, while watch- 
ing one chilly evening beside the sick bed of a 
favorite pupil, a poor little motherless emigrant 
girl, whose father lived in an open cabin away 
down on a river-bluflF, exposed to damp fogs 
and drizzling mists, she took a violent cold, 
which, settling on her lungs, laid her up for a 
month. 

But with the New Year she had so far recov- 
ered, that she once more gathered her little 
classes about her, and became again their faithful 
teacher. It was not long though before her side 
began to pain her, her lungs to pant, her throat 
to feel dry, and her voice to grow husky after 
every sentence. She was sensible too of a weary 
feeling, a desire to be at rest, but her sleep was 
feverish, and she awoke every morning languid 
and worn. Still she kept up, and hoping and 
trusting that with the opening spring she should ^ 
be well again, she said nothing of her feeble- 
ness, but went cheerfully about her arduous 
duties. , 

Early in March, Uncl^ Billy returned from a 
long hunt in the western part oi l\v^ "^^si^. ^'^ 
had promised littlo AUie a paiT oi Xii^^ ^c^a^^'^ys. 
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Bins and an Indian mantle of swan's down, and 
eager to see the delight of his pet, when she 
should have placed her fairy feet in the pretty, 
beaded things, and thrown the soft white robe 
about her shoulders, he hastily undid them from 
his pack of furs, and leaving Harrie to put up 
the horses, for he had as a matter of course been 
the companion of his sport, hurried to the school- 
house. 

" Goodness, darter, but what ails yer," he 
exclaimed, while his eyes grew misty, as he 
clasped her little white and wasted hand in his 
rough, bronzed fingers, " have ye been worse 
agen ? " And there was a fatherly tenderness in 
his tones. 

" 0, no. Uncle Billy, she said, while a sweet 
smile as of old played over her face, " but I am 
somewhat weary this afternoon — that's all. I 
shall be well again in the morning — that is," 
and she paused and coughed, a long, panting, 
struggling cough it was too, and she held one 
hand upon her breast and the other on her side, 
while it lasted — ^^ that is, if I have a good night's 
sleep. 

" May she go home with me," said the old man, 
abruptly, pointing to AUie, who was examining 
her new gifts with childish pleasure. And hardly 
waiting for her to say, " Oh, certainly. Uncle," 
he caught up the child and ran, and entering 
Margaret's room with the exclamation, " She's 
dying, dying before our eyes," he dropped into 
a seat and brushed away the large drops which 
had gathered on his cheeks. 

"Who — what ha^ lia^^etLed, Uncle Billy?" 
And she hurried to taVa >i^\^ ixwxi.V\xa.,\ft:^^-5 
enough to see her eye» ao \ix\^\. ^^^ V^^ O^'^^^ 
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80 rosy, for she had thought his words applied to 
her. 

" Not the child, darter, but the mother — the 
mother. Why, darter, she's half way up to 
heaven already. Jist look at her eyes, — they're 
e'en-a-most as glassy as a doe's when the ball's 
laid her low ; and look at her cheeks, — they're 
red, but the red's too bright — too bright; it's 
like that I saw on my own little Sallie's face a 
month afore she was took from me ; and jist feel 
her hands, they're too hot, — too hot for sich 
weather as this, and too white and too thin. 
She's, goin' — yes, goin' fast. The child '11 be- 
long to us afore the summer has gone. Jist 
watch her when she comes in. Ye've been with 
her all the time and can't see it as I do. Oh, 
but's it's hard — too hard ; sich a purty young 
thing to have to go down to the grave so soon. 
And yet, I don't know, arter all, but's it best, 
for her soul's up above most of the time." And 
again wiping his eyes, he drew the little one 
close to his old heart, and began telling her of 
the strange and wonderful things he had seen on 
the great " pararas " that stretched to the west. 

His words alarmed Margaret, and his manner, 
more even than his words ; for she saw that deep 
sorrow was convulsing his whole frame, and her 
fears once aroused she remembered many things, 
before unnoted, that went to confirm them. 
Anxiously did she watch beside the window for 
her return, and when she saw with what lan- 
guid, tottering steps she came up the walk, the 
tears gushed to her eyes, for like sisters had they 
seemed to each other, from tYie &c«fc da.'^ oS. \5oL^xt 
acquaintance. 
Wiping them off and chokmg dio^^ni V^^x '^i-^'^' 
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she hastened to open the door, and saying ten- 
derly, " You look very tired this evening," she 
led her to her own little rocking chair, and put 
away her bonnet and cloak. T^en drawing the 
lounge near to the hearthstone, where blazed and 
cracked a hickory fire, she brought a pillow and 
blanket-shawl and made her lie down, and when 
she would have resisted, said cheerily, " If you 
don't mind me, Mary, you shall have norfe of my 
nice supper. Perhaps you didn't know that the 
team came in from the river to-day, and one of 
father-s old friends has sent him a great box of 
Atlantic dainties. We are to have a feast to- 
night in honor of the generous donor, and in 
gratitude for the safe return of our hunters. But 
not one oyster, nor one bit of lobster, nor a sin- 
gle grape, fig, or orange do you have, unless you 
mind me and lie down and rest awhile." And 
pressing a sweet kiss on the scarlet cheeks, she 
left her alone in the quiet " gloaming." 

Fifteen minutes later, when she noiselessly 
stole in, the weary one was sleeping, and then 
Margaret, with inexpressible sorrow, realized that 
Uncle Billy's words were but too true. Like 
Parian marble was that pure, white brow, with 
the blue veins showing so distinctly, while the 
sunken eyes, the thin cheeks with the fearfiil 
brightness, the pale purple of the lips, and the 
weary look that blended itself with her usually 
sweet expression, told but too truly that the 
Angel of Death was beckoning her "-to the other 
side of the river." 

*But Margaret could not give her up at once, 
and kneeling down \)^«.\A^ ViaT, ^he implored 
heaven to spare Ivet ye\. ^ X\\.>i\ft \o\v^^t. "^^^ 
prayed, not for rea\gm\,\ou \.o V^x ^^^x ^^^^^ 
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death, but for that dear one's restoration to 
health and strength, — and then, with a holy 
calm in her loving heart, she went about her 
evening duties. She put oflf their supper till 
eight o'clock, that Mrs. Mertoun might feel re- 
freshed enough to enjoy it with them ; but even 
tjien, hesitated to awaken her, she slept so sound- 
ly. Something, she could never tell what it was, 
but something forced her at length to do so, and 
sitting down beside her, she commenced warbling 
a favorite song. 

" Sweet music," murmured the sleeper, " is 
the spring-time here ?" And opening her eyes, 
she looked wonderingly at Margaret for a moment, 
and then sitting up, she laughed gaily, and said, 
" In my sleep your voice sounded like a robin's ; 
but how is this, candles lit I I must have slept 
long." 

" You have, Mary, but you seemed resting so 
well, that I thought best to let you alone ; but 
•now, if you feel as though you could relish some 
supper, you may get up, for it is waiting." 

"0, 1 feel quite werfnow, and I am so sorry 
you waited. They must all be half-starved. How 
selfish in me to sleep so long." And she followed 
Margaret to the next room and sat down with the 
happy little family party -7- sat down with them 
for the last time I 

Margaret was restless that night, for her 
thoughts ran on her friend, and she lay awake 
till late, wondering what had better be done for 
the dear one, and finally dropped into a troubled 
sleep, with the words, " she must close her school 
at once." Her dreams, taking their hue from 
her last sad thoughts, were a\\ oi 'e\^V;xv^'^'^ '^sA 
death. In one of them she touudi V^x'^^sSsi \si *^^ 
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depths of a forest, and lying right before her in 
the dim light, was a dying doe, white as the fall- 
ing flakes of winter. In another she was weav- 
ing a chaplet of snowy roses, while a stranger 
sat beside her, plaiting a long linen robe and say- 
ing mournfully, " she will be a lovely corpse." 
Now she was watching by the bedside of th% 
wasted invalid and bathing her hot brow, and 
then rocking the little Allie in her arms and 
weeping tenderly over her. Then she stood in 
the midst of a lovely garden, and while tying up 
some white lilies chanced to look up and see her 
friend standing by an open window and gazing 
wistfully at them. " Shall I gather you some?" 
she asked, and selecting the freshest and most 
perfect ones, she brought them to her ; but as 
their bands met, she shrieked aloud, for she held 
the cold, stiff fingers of a corpse. 

Her cry, for that had been real, awoke her and 
her husband, and a second and wilder one re- 
sounded through the room, for verily a cold hand 
was resting upon her own : not a white one, but 
the little brown one of the Indian girl. 

" I scared the White Dove," she said plain- 
tively, " but, 0, she is so sick ; please come to 
her." 

At the sound of that familiar voice Margaret 
was at once herself again, and with her husband 
hastened to Mrs. Mertoun's room. They found 
her sitting up in bed, supportfed by pillows, her 
face flushed, her breast heaving, and her whole 
body panting with the efforts of weakened nature 
to sustain life. She strove to speak to them, but 
as she did so, there rippled-over her lips a scarlet 
stream, and the wToit^ m^Xr^x^^^ ^^^a. ^^ajcask^ 
with fresh, bright \Aood. 
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" Can you save her," Margaret asked of their 
neighbor, the physician of whom we have spoken, 
as after many anxious, watchful hours, he turned 
to go away. 

He shook his head sadly. "I would give all 
I'm worth to do so, for her teachings would be 
of more value to my little ones than will be all 
the gold they will inherit. But she is beyond 
my skill. I can only smooth the way for her." 

Mournfully did Margaret turn away, and going 
to her own room and falling on her knees, she 
prayed for resignation. Little AUie found her 
there, and encircling her neck with both arms, 
said sweetly, " what makes you all cry so to-day. 
Is my mother very sick ? " 

" Yes, pet — so sick that she must die." 

" But if she dies, shell go to heaven, won't she 
Maggie ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

" And won't she see father there, — and won't 
he be glad to see her ? " • 

" Yes, darling." 

"Then what makes you all cry so, Maggie. 
Oughtn't you to be glad she's going to such a 
good place and going to be with father again ? " 

" But we shall be so lonely, dear, without her. 
I do not cry for her, Allie, but for ourselves." 

" But, Maggie, there so many of us down 
here together, and poor father is all alone up 
there. You'll have papa, Hal and Ed, Uncle 
Billy and White Cloud, and Brightreyed and 
me ; but he's got no one till she comes. God 
is very good to take her to him — don't you 
think so ? " 

Margaret did not answer 5 but as she snt and 
lulled the child in her arm.a \\^\ \i^^"t\. ^^"^ ^»i^s^^^ 
ODd when she had laid tiie \\ll\ek ^^^^^^ orc^V^^ 
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bed, she bent over her and kissed her, and said, 
^' My little child-teacher." 

It was many days before Mrs. Mertoun recov- 
ered from the prostration attendant on her sud- 
den and violent attack, sufficiently to converse 
with them.. But as soon as she did, she told 
them she was going, and immediately made the 
few preparations for the change, which were 
needed in her case. Her little property had been 
transferred to the West very soon after she came 
to them, and having been judiciously invested 
by Mr. Belden, was rapidly increasing in value. 
One half of it she willed to Allie : the remainder 
was to be divided between her adopted children. 
White Cloud and Brightrcyed, and with the legacy 
was the request that both, upon their baptism^,, 
would take her husband's family name, the one 
to be known afterwards as Frank, and the other 
as Mary Mertoun. She was to be buried under 
the same tree that shaded her husband's grave, 
her shroud to be the robe she had worn upon 
her bridal day. To each of the dear family group 
she left some little memento, while with her own 
hands she gave to each ot her pupils a beautiful 
pocket Bible. And as they one by one, with 
tearful eyes and sobbing voices left her bedside, 
she said sweetly, " I have only tO| wait now till 
he calls me. ' 

" But Allie," asked Margaret, after awhile, 
" you have not told me what your wishes are 
for her. Do not fear to speak them, dear, for 
the slightest of them will be to us as a com 
mand." v' 

Tenderly did the mother's eyes rest upon the 
fair, fl^reet child, ^ »Vift %at -vx^oxi Ma^r^aret's knees, 
andfrlier voice faltered at ftx«»t ^\v^ti ^^ ^Xx^y^'^v^ 
flypeat. But . soou it gte^ «\>To\i^ a-^^m, ^^^ ^^ 
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said, " I bequeath my little AUie, my only child, 
to the Settlement. IShe was its Pet ere I came 
to her, and I feel she will be doubly so now j 
now that they kno\(^ she is without father or 
mother." And never afterwards did she express 
any wish concerning the dear one, for well did 
she know that never, while there was a father or 
mother there, would her little Allie be homeless 
or orphaned. 
19 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



DEATH. 



Afteb the first rally of nature, there came 
weeks of alternate hope and fear. Now she was 
able to sit up in an easy chair beside the open 
window and watch the growth and beauty of the 
spring blossoms, and hear the rich notes of the 
early birds, and then she would be all day, so 
white and still, that it seemed to them she must 
be nearly gone. 

If care, aflfection or prayer could have saved 
her, she had not died ; for never had an invalid 
more tender, gentle, loving ministrations. Her 
eldest pupils took turns in relieving Margaret 
and Bright-eyed of every household care, that 
they might devote themselves wholly to her 
through the daj, while-Mr. Belden, Mr. Somers, 
or Harrie were constantly there to assist them. 
Every evening brought two or three noble 
pioneer mothers to watch beside her through the 
night, and when bed-time came, either Uncle 
Billy or White Cloud would stretch themselves 
before the hearthstone, ready to help at the 
lightest whisper. All that Indian or pale-faced 
Bkill copld suggest, wa« done for her, and every 
daintg that could \)e Tastd^ o\i XJcva y^^ycv^^^^^ 
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laid upon her stand to tempt her failing appetite. 
Her name blended with every prayer that went 
up from every emigrant cabin, while on Sabbath- 
days the worshippers in the little church joined 
their spirit unto his, when the preacher said with 
faltering tone, " If it pleases thee, Father, restore 

our sick friend to health and strength." 

* * * * it 

They called Margaret at daylight one morning 
in early summer. She found Mrs. Mertoun writh- 
ing and tossing on the bed in an agony that was 
fearful to behold and terrible to suffer. An 
abscess had broken, and too feeble to throw off 
the corruption, it was slowly* spreading over her 
lung and heart, and smothering her faint breath. 
" Can you help her ? " Margaret cried wildly 
of the physician. " We do not ask her life ; we 
have given her back to God long since ; we oiily 
pray that she may pass away in peace — pray for 
pleasant memories of her last hours." She wrung 
her hands as she spoke. 

'* I will do all I can," he said, but had he been 
less skilful, she would never have known rest 
again till all was over. As it was, he hesitated, 
fearing she might die upon his hands ; then nerv- 
ing himself, while they all looked on with white 
and tearful faces, he relieved her, fcy an oft-times 
torturing, but to her, happily, painless operation. 
With his fingers on her pulse he watched her, 
while the deadly fluid trickled from her side into 
the basin, but when the last drop was spent, and 
the bandage had been carefully applied, and she 
looked up so gratefully and said so sweetly, 
-Z^' You have made death easy for me," all inurea 
as he was to scenes of bottom ^Ue turned awa^^x 
ahd buried hia eyes in liia \iarv^^,^TA\iv^\ss^^^ 
were damp when he took t\iem diO^Ti. 
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" You are so tired " Margaret said tenderly as 
she kissed the white cheek, " you will sleep now," 
and she brought a fresh, cool pillow and slipped 
it under the fevered head, and spread up the 
sheet and quilt, and scattered over the bed a 
handful of lovely, half-opened rose-buds. 

" A little while, I must," she said, " for I am 
very weary, but do not let me sleep long, for I 
am going fisist, and want to see you while I can." 
She closed her eyes a moment, and then looking 
up, said to them, " sing to me — all of you — our 
morning hyifin.'' 

A sweet strain floated through the room and 
out among the flowers. The robbins caught it, 
her own tame pair, and flying to the window 
sill they perched themselves upon it, and uttered 
such clear, rich notes, that the first singers ceased 
their hymn and listened. . 

Her sleep was long and quiet, and when she 
awoke there was a new, a strange and lovely 
light in her before sunken and glassy eyes, a 
light caught, it would seem, from some angePs 
glance. She looked about but did not seem to 
see, then fixing her eyes upon the ceiling she 
gazed at it steadfastly as though it were " a 
golden vista." Her lips murmured. They did 
not catch the first, faint sounds, but soon there 
stole upon their ears the words of the Lord's 
prayer, and following it came passage after pas- 
sage from Holy Writ ; now a sweet psalm, then a 
glorious prophecy, then a blessed promise, then 
the whole of St. John's beautiful chapter, " Let 
not your heart be troubled," and after that, St. 
Pn^uPs cheering message to the weeping and the 
dying, ^^ So also is l\\e TG^\m^ci^\o\i," 
/Sweet hymns foWo^veA, tld^ %^^^\^ \si. V^r ^ 
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touching tones and then sung, — sung first in 
soft, tremulous notes that faltered with each line, 
and then in such rich, powerful strains that the 
room seemed full of melody. 

The little school children, who had gathered 
under the window and about the threshold, hush- 
ed their sobs to listen, while the rough pioneers 
and hardy mill-men, passing to their homes, for- 
got that it was noon, and leaned upon the fence 
and hung upon the gate, their bronzed cheeks 
washed by many a silent tear. 

" She is better,'' whispered Margaret to the 
physician, " is she not? " 

He shook his head. "Passing with every 
breath.'' 

Painter and fainter grew the music now, till it 
died away. And the sweet singer, closing her 
eyes, seemed to sleep again. 

Sunset was streaming into the window when 
she awoke. She watched it awhile in silence, 
then looking up to Margaret, said quietly, " It 
will rise no more for me. I shall be with the 
angels before morning." Then calling them to 
her, she took each one by the hand and spoke a 
few, ever to be treasured words, and then asked 
them to put little Allie on the bed beside her. 
She breathed sweet words in the child's ears, 
whispered holy words upon her brow, left pre- 
cious tears upon her cheeks and a saint's kisses 
on her lips. Then telling her to lie down on 
the same pillow, she sung that favorite lullaby, 
" hush my babe, lie still and slumber." At the 
words, " soft and easy is thy cradle," she drew 
the little one yet closer to her, nestling its golden 
bead on the same fair boBom \)aa.\.\i^^ Ow^t^^^ 
Ha infant life. 

19* 
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The last bright ray faded in the west and 
shadows gathered over the crimson clouds. The 
night dews fell heavy on the green turf and sum- 
mer flowers, freshening their fragrance. A soft, 
gentle breeze stirred the curtains and wafted in 
the melodies and balms of evening. The stars 
came out in their silent glory, and the full moon 
flooded the forest and the prairie with silver 
light. 

Motionless and voiceless, the patient watchers 
sat about the room, waiting for the dying one to 
awaken from the sound, sweet sleep into which 
she had fallen. 

Candles were brought in at prayer-time, for at 
her request their morning and evening devotions 
had been sent up from the sick chamber. Shad- 
ing one carefully, Margaret went to the bed. 
The child was sleeping yet, but the mother had 
wakened — in heaven. 

There were tears in every eye at the holy 
sight, but no sobbing sounds. " Let us pray," 
said Mr. Somers ; and gathering about the death- 
bed, they knelt beside it and lifted up their hearts 
to Him who giveth and taketh. But when they 
would have sung the evening hymn their voices 
faltered, and only a low, moaning music went 

whispering on the breeze. 

******* 

On a quiet Sabbath afternoon, a golden one in 
June, they gathered about the old oak tree, be- 
neath whose shadow they had three years before 
buried the murdered stranger, and with gentle, 
reverent hands lowered into the grave his 
young, sweet wife. When all was over, and 
the fresh sod made ToeawtvixA \i7 ^iXi^b ^'-^^'^^^'SiX's, 
which the tearful chMten \i"a.dL ^^^\.^^^\\.,^^^^ 
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Somers gathered the little orphan to his heart 
and said to them, '^ In the name of this child, — 
this child whose mother you have buried, I 
thank you for your Christian kindness." And 
then lifting her up so that all could look upon the 
feir young face, he added, " She is ours now, ours 
by adoption and ours by the bequest of her angel 
parent. It is a sacred legacy, and may God bless 
us as we are true to her — true to our little Allie, 
now indeed the Pet of the Settlement." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE MANIAC. 



"AiN^T the children got back yet ? " 

" No, grandmother, but I'm looking for them 
every moment. It's time they were herfe," and 
she glanced at the clock. " Sit down, won't you; 
eit down and take oflf your sun-bonnet and stay to 
supper. We're going to have black-berries and 
cream, that is, if the children get as many as 
they expected to," and going to the door, Mrs. 
Somers shaded her eyes with one hand and look- 
ed toward the timber. 

" I wish they'd come — I can't feel easy till I 
see them safe and sound," and the Jiips of the 
aged woman quivered. 

" Why, grandmother," and Margaret turning 
towards her was surprised to see her face of a 
deathly whiteness. 

"What's the matter — what has happened — 
has any one seen a bear — is there any danger — 



IS—" 



, "Nothing — no, no, child — that is, 1 don't 
know but all is right, but, perhaps, it's because 
I am a foolish old womaxi ^Yio W% Q\x^X\M^d bar 
wit8, but I've -woTried abowX. ^Xieta. Ooc^^^^^v ^^ 
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day, I wanted to come over after dinner and 
stop their going, but Tom wouldn't let me." 

" But why, grandmother, why — " 
. " Don't be scared, child ; perhaps, as Tom says, 
I only dreamed it, but I was sur4 last night I 
heard a panther scream. I don't think I could 
have been mistook in the sound, for I've heard 
them too many times when I was a gal and lived 
in Indiana. Dear me, but it goes all over me 
now, the cold chill ; but bless me, if she ain't 
clean gone and out of hearing. I ort to have 
been morecareful how I told h^^r l4a-beU.g^Vd|<^, 
as Tom says, I'm losing my wits.'-' * 

Margaret had only waited ^i^heswc the w ord 
panther, ere she had started for the^'timber on^ST" 
wild run, her cheeks blanched to a fearful pale- 
ness, her eyes starting from their sockets, her 
lips livid and rigid, her hands purple and clinch- 
ed, and her whole frame convulsed with anguish. 

By intuition rather than sight or sense, she 
struck into the path which led to the little 
clearing, whose blackened stumps over-run with 
thriftly blackberry vines, had attracted the atten- 
tion of the school children, and to gather which • 
a half-holiday had been given them. On, on she 
went, now tripped up by tangled briars and then 
stumbling over fallen trees, but unheeding either 
scratches or bruises, seeming only to hear con- 
tinually that fearful name ringing in her ears. 

A shout, — a long, loud, glad shout echoes 
through the forest. She holds her breath to 
listen. Again and again the jocund sound peals 
out on the still, golden air. Like the chime of 
church bells to the home-sick seaman comes the 
^leefaJ tones to Margaret's he^H, ^\id fei\^!;» ^itk 
tlie revulsion of feeling, aho raikE M-^o^^^siof^^^j 
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log at the very moment that Harrie emerges from 
ft plum thicket with the little Allie perched upon 
his shoulder. 

" Why, Maggie, you here, and so white — what 
has happened, sis? "and the brother kneeling 
beside her, wound his arm affectionately about 
her waist. 

" Allie — panther — '^ she murmured, and then 
her over-wrought feelings relieved themselves 
by a wild gush of tears. 

" Oh, I know now what ails you. Grandma 
Symmes has been telling you of her riream last 
night, and scaring you half out of your wits. 
But, sis, let this be the last time you ever worry 
about Allie when she goes to the timber, for no 
matter who is with her, either White Cloud or I 
am close at hand. We have constituted our- 
selves her forest knights; he, because he feels he 
can never fully repair the wrong he did her 
when she was a baby-child, and I, because she 
is my little sweetheart, whom I am bound to 
save from every peril. Had there been a couple 
of panthers in the woods, instead of one only in 
grandma's dream, neither would ever have clawed 
this little pet, would they Allie ? " 

" No, Hal, I guess they wouldn't, 'cause you'd 
a-shot them dead first. I'm sorry sister Maggie 
got so scared, 'cause Bright^eyed and I've picked 
a pail brim-full of berries, great long one's too, 
just like her pretty thimble. See," and she 
pointed with a child's eagerness to the pails 
which White Cloud bore upon each arm. 

"The White Dove here and sick," and the 
Indian lad gazed anxiously at the yet pale 
face, 

'' Yes," said Hal, " oafli «S\. \i^<i«».^^ ^1 ^as^. v^^ 
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woman's dream. Give her yonr arm, bud, and 
let me take one of the pails, and do you get her 
home some way or other, or the next thing we 
know we'll have Ed. and father and the whole 
settlement trooping on here to see what's be- 
come of her." , 

" White Dove need never scare about her little 
birdie," said the brown boy gently, as he half 
carried her along, " n6t;cr, 'while her Sac brother 
stay tere. Only the Great Spirit can take her 
from us. Sioux and panthers," and he gave an 
expressive wgrA, and repeated it two or three 
times, as much as to say, they are flies which we 
can crush with a single touch. 

* * * it it' 

" Come in, Uncle Billy, come in and have some 
of my blackberries ; come, they're great big one's 
and sweet as sugar, and so good with cream. 
Come," and the white fingers of the little pet 
linked themselves in the clasp of the old man. 

" Not now, purty one ; not now, purty darling. 
Uncle Billy's in a hurry; he want's to find 
Grandmother Symmes as quick as he can. But 
I'll stop when I come back, AUie." 

" No, no. Uncle Billy, you must stop now, 
'cause she's here, a helping Bright-eyed do up 
the dishes, 'cause you see sister Maggie got so 
scared about us, that it's most made her sick. 
You'll stop now, won't you ? " 

" Yes, darling," and entering the cabin with 
her, he walked straight up to the square table 
beside which Mrs. Symmes stood rinsing dishes, 
and giving her a hearty shake of the hand, said 
earnestly, " Tom has just been a tellin' me as 
how you thought you lieeiA. ^ ^^\i\}wbx %^^^*^vxss. 
last night How is it grandma. \ ^\^ ^q-kx-x^^^S^ 
hear it or did you dream ^J " 
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" Dream ! " exclaimed the old woman indig- 
nantly, " and ii' I did dream, I dreamed with my 
eyes and ears wide open and me sitting straight 
np in the bed. To be sure, I can't say for sar- 
tain as 'twas a panther, 'cause it's a good many 
years since J've heard one, and may be I've for- 
gotten just what their yell is like, though I ort 
to know it, for many the time it's made made my 
hair stand on end ; but if it wasn't a panther, 
why then, all I've got to say, it was the most 
onearthly screech I ever heerd in all my life." 

" Anything like a Sioux cry, grandma," and 
the old man looked at her intently. 

" No, indeed. Uncle Billy. I know the whoop 
of an Injun as well as you do, for I've been a 
pioneer all my days. It was no Sioux or any 
other red varmint. If it wasn't a panther, v^hy 
it was — it was — " she paused and her wrink- 
led face worked convulsively. 

" Was what, grandma ? " I 

" The devil himself, Uncle Billy," lowering her 
voice to a whisper and looking cautiously around, 
for she was a devout believer in the personality 
of his Satanic majesty. 

" Well, well," said the old man cheerily, " if it 
was nobody but him, we won't trouble ourselves 
any more abopt his screech. He's after some old 
sinner I suppose, and as yours and my consci- 
ence is both clear, why we needn't fret." Yet 
lightly as he spoke, Margaret noticed that ho 
shortly after examined the piftning of his old ;.^ 
" never-fail," and went often to the threshold and 
looked towards the woodland. 

It was a cool August evening, and when Mr. 
JBeiden came in feom ^lom^ \i^ \>cv^ ^ot^'^^^V^ 
brought with him asi ara&oi oS. ^rjX^^it^^iis^ 
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he had stripped from the fence, and raking up 
the emberS; threw it on and had soon a sparkling 

* fire. 

^^ the shadows deepened they one and all 
:^mfr about the hearth, but for some reason or 
fether there was none of the light, cheerful talk 
which usually gladdened that twilight hour. Mr. 
Belden held AlUe in his arms, and though her 
Jblue eyes were closed in sleep, did not ofl'er to 
• lay her down, but frequently pressed a quiet 
kiss on her sweet lips. Margaret sat on the 
lounge, her head resting on her husband's 
shoulders, her waist clasped tenderly by his 
two hands, (rrandma Symmes sat close by the^ 
fire, her elbows resting on her knees, her chin -' 
on her hands, her eyes half closed, while a 
troubled look rested on her usually serene face. 
Bright^eyed was /lestled at Mr. Belden's feet, on 

^ •a low stool, stringing a neck-lace for Allie out of 
briar-buds. Occasionally she would hold it up 
between her and the fire, and as the light flashed 
dVer the scarlet globes, her black eyes would 
glisten and she would murmur a word or two in 
Sioux. White Cloud and Harrie were stretched 
out a little to the one side on a buffalo robe, the 
one motionless in every limb, the olhex restless 
in every muscle, and occaaiouaHy striviBg ti> 
relieve the silence by a snatcti oi ^^?^^y song. 
Uncle Billy wandered from the ^^^^^ ^^ y^ 
door, never for a moment setting do^^^^^ ^\ ^\ 

^ though sometimis he would l^aO- «^^^^.T^T^ 

" Mr. Belden's chair and look ^^i^^^^"^^ ^''^'' 
fair face of the Httle sleeper. Vjsbl^^J'^^^ 

The clock struck nine. Aa ^*a l-^®'^^^- ^s^^^^^' 



died away, their rung sudAexilv ^=^''^VL^i.^'^^ 
azr, a screech so shrill, wild, six^d ^^^ 
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hot blood about their hearts seemed to curdle 
in a second, while their eye-balls started and 
glared as do frightened men's when they pass a 
grave at night. 

" That's it," cried Grandma Symmes, when the 
sound died away, " that's it. I know now it ain't 
a panther, but what is it ? " and she clutched 
Uncle Billy's arm. 

" The dev — , but hark, there it goes again," 
and echoing over the settlement a second time 
was heard the unearthly noise. This time though 
it softened down into a something that strangely 
resembled a human groan, and that finally died 
away into a low, moaning murmur. 

" I never heard the like on't but once afore," 
said Uncle Billy, " and that was when I went, 
years and years ago, to see a mad house. There 
was a feller there, shut up in one of the little 
places they call cells, with a something they call 
a straight jacket put on him, to keep him from 
tearing himself and everybody elee to pieces, 
and he would yell in just that onearthly way." 

" It does sound strangely like a maniac's cry," 
said Mr. Belden, " but I have never heard of one 
about here. It cannot be that." 

"Don't Indians ever go mad?" Margaret ad- 
dressed Bright-eyed, but on turning to look for 
her, saw that both she and White Cloud had dis- 
appeared. 

"Where are they; when did they go out?" 
she cried, clutching her husband's arm, and a 
weird feeling came over her. 

But even as she spoke^ there was a confused 
sound in the meadow back of the cabin, and in 
another moment tlae voic^ oi ^^ \^'^\^5i\^^^^^ 
beard cailing for \xe\p. \5iici\^ "K^^i^^ tvv.^'^^ ^-^ 
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in the darkness, followed by Mr. Belden and 
Harrie. Mr. Somers, now thoughtful, lighted a 
lantern and hastened after them. He found them 
scuffling with something, he could hardly tell 
what. Now, when he saw the head it seemed a 
maniac white man ; then, when the half naked 
body came in sight, it looked like a wild Sioux, 
while sometimes, as it writhed and twisted its 
lank limbs, you could hardly tell whether it were 
man or beast. 

" Bring ropes," said Uncle Billy, " we'll tame 
him. There, while I hold his wrists this way, 
you tie them quick, for he has the strength of a 
lion. And now, Mr. Belden, you clutch his two 
arms ; like a vice, man ; you can't hurt liim, and 
I'll just tie up his feet, and then I reckon we'll 
have him. There, now we can drag him." 

But though bound, he still resisted and so 
violently that it required the united strength of 
the three men and two lads to carry him safely 
into the house. Stretched out before the fire, 
his feet made fast to a heavy log and his hands 
closely pinioned to his side, he lay perfectly 
quiet in body, though he kept up a continual 
snapping and snarling, reminding one of a cross 
cur battling for a bone. 

" Who upon airth can it be,", said Uncle Billy, 
" and where did he come from ? '' 

White Cloud and Bright-eyed looked at each 
other significantly. The old man caught the 
glance. It was a revelation to him. 

" It's him, the feller that did the murder. I 
feel it. I know it. Ain't it," and he looked 
eargerly at Bright-eyed. 

" Jt be the same white man XKy 'fe.ltkSt \i^<i fet 
Ms slave/' waa the reply. 
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" Gk)odnes8 gracious, but you was right, Mr. 
Beldeu) when you said, vengeance is mine, I will 
repay. If the Lord hain't repaid him for all his 
deviltry, then I'm mistook. Goodness, but what 
a siffht he is." 

with awe-struck faces they looked upon him, 
the murderer, th^ maniac. Here was crime, 
blood-red, hideous, hellish crime embodied, and 
here too was retribution, not man's, but God's. 

Time passed on and yet they stood there, keep- 
ing a horror struck vigil over the sight, the 
awfulest that human eye can look upon. 

The clock struck twelve. 

" It is the Sabbath now," said Mrs. Somers 
reverently. " Let us begin it aright by praying 
for our poor sin-sick brother. His victim in his 
dying hour forgave him. Shall we not do as 
much ? " 

They knelt about him. He had become quiet, 
and seemed to sleep, and something of a human 
look rested now upon his countenance. They 
prayed, and as they prayed, the desire came full 
upon each heart that he might yet be restored 
to reason, and made a lowly penitent at God's 
altar. 

But not thus was it to be. With the morning 
light his paroxyms returned, and for a month it 
was necessary to chain' him as wild beasts are 
chained. Then his strength seemed gone and 
he sunk into a decline. Day by day he grew 
weaker and weaker, tiU at length he was so near 
gone that he could not even move his hands.. 
White and wasted, they would lay all day upon''^ 
his breast, just as Margaret crossed them in the 
early morning. The Wm^xi \ooV q,^\£v<6 \i^^\a 
bia face as his weakaeaa ^x^^ mox^ e^v^^^J^^ ,\^ss. 
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tangled beard having been cleanly shaven and his 
long, matted hair cut dff till only short locks re- 
mained, which Margaret combed and brushed till 
they clustered in d^.rk curls about his forehead. 

" Can he last much longer," she asked of the 
physician one evening, early in November. 

Removing his fingers from the pulse, he laid 
his ear to the sick man^s breast. 

" Till midnight, perhaps — may-be till sunrise, 
but he is going fast." 

" If he would only speak ; just once ; just one 
little sentence, asking for forgiveness. It is ter- 
rible for him thus to die in his sins," and the 
gentle woman wrung her hands, and when again 
she was left alone with him, she knelt beside his 
couch and prayed with all the fervor of her soul 
for him. 

The hours passed on. No change" was visible, 
and one by one the watchers, who had gathered 
there to see him die, quietly withdrew. Then 
the family retired, all but Margaret and her hus- 
band. He could not persuade her to leave him. 
Together they were kneeling beside him, when 
they were startled by a low, deep-drawn sigh. 
Cautiously they lifted their heads and looked at 
him. His eyes, which had been half closed for 
several days, were now wide open, but not glar- * 
iQg as was their wont. Instead, a soft, sad light 
flickered over the dark orbs and they wandered 
about as though in search of some one. 

" Let him see you," whispered Mr. Somers. 

His wife rose to her feet, and taking the candle 
in one hand, came to the bedside and tenderly 
placed the other on his brow. 

For a moment a beauW5\3\ Xo^^V'as^t^^ ^^^sst 
the man^s face, while t\ie \5am \vg^ qj^xs^x^sAm. 
20* 
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She placed her ear to them. They moved 
again; and the single word, "Mary," fluttered 
from them. She laid her cheek, her pure, saintly 
cheek to his. The lips moved again. " Angel,*' 
he said this time. She folded his twa hands in 
her own and pressed them to her heart. The 
beautiful look was beatified, and a positive glory 
shone on his white face. "Forgive — pray — 
Mary.'' Slowly and with trembling tones the 
three words dropped from the stiffening lips. 

Still holding his hands, still gazing into his 
eyes, she prayed. She felt the fingers grow 
cold, she saw the eyes grow dim, the lips part 
and the chin droop, but still, with an unfaltering 
voice she prayed till the freed spirit had soared 
away, gone with its sins and its sorrows back to 
the God who gave it. 

They buried him in the church yard, in a 
lonely little dell, where the shadows lay all day 
long. Margaret planted an evergreen at his 
his head and a root of " live-forever " at his feet ; 
but other monument they never reared over the 
maniac's grave, nor did they ever learn how he 
escaped from his Indian captors, or how he came 
to wander into their little settlement. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE HAPPY HOUSEHOLD. 

Years have come and gone. Five, ten, fifteen 
of them have cast their sunbeams and scattered 
their snow-flakes over the little Settlement, 
changing it from a straggling, border village 
into a populous and central town ; not crowded, 
cramped and choked though, but spacious, broad 
and airy. The arching trees that line each 
avenue, give it a picture-look, with their cool 
and waving shadows, while the ample parks, 
with their green and tasteful hedges, their closely 
shaven lawns, their clustering shrubs, their gor- 
geous flowers, their sparkling fountains, singing 
birds, tame forest pets, and chattering, dancing 
little children, are a sweet relief to th^ dim and 
bustle of its thoroughfares, and give to its busi- 
est denizen a taste of that dear country life for 
which his heart is panting. 

The wide, ten-mile prairie, which, when Mar- 
garet Belden first gazed upon it, was but a beau- 
teous blending of grasses, violets and strawberry 
blossoms, is now a series of fine farms, with snow- 
white cottages nestling in the fresh foliage of 
young locust trees, witYi am5\^ \i^TQa^S5»2t ^^ix: 
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dens, thrifty orchards, and rich fields. The broad 
belt of woodland that encircles it, no longer 
hides the bear, the wolf or wild-cat in its dark 
recesses, but cleared of its thickets and its under- 
brush, is now the shaded Common of the town, 
where cows and sheep find free, sweet pasture, 
where children go a-Maying and a-nutting, where 
Sabbath schools hold their pic-nics, and churches 
their camp-meetings, and where in quiet, summer 
evenings, where the moonbeams, flashing their 
silver light through the drooping boughs, change 
dew-drops into gems, young lovers stroll and 
utter their bethrotal vows. The river, the blue 
Des Moines, flowing of old in such quiet beauty 
at the edge of the dim forest, now ripples in 
mimic water-falls over costly dams, and flutters 
in snowy spray far into the sunshine as in foam- 
ing waves it dashes over the whirling wheels. 
The whistle of starting and stopping trains 
echoes now where resounded once the war- 
whoop of contending Sioux and Sacs. News 
from Atlantic and trans-Atlantic cities glides 
noiselessly along the silent wires at every hour, 
while the gossip of the day is read at morning 
and at evening from the fresh papers of the East. 
There is change everywhere, but thank heaven, 
only a bright, beautiful change, which has 
brought hundreds of struggling, debt-ridden, 
homeless and hungry men and women from the 
crowded cities of older States, and given them 
peace and plenty, houses and lands, while they 
in grateful return have " made the wildejrness 
and the solitary place glad for them ; a|i^ the 
desert to rejoice, and blossom as the ro&eJ^^^M, 

Quite away from t\iei \tsr^^ \,Qr^Ti.^^SiO^ ^^4^V 
amelling clover patcYiea, ^xe»<bTx m'^^^^^.^ix^"^'- 
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fields of golden grain, orchards, and gardens, 
shrubs and flowers clustering about it in a mo- 
saic of rich tints, stands the present home of 
the New England emigrants. It is no stately 
city mansion, nor modern Gfrecian villa, but a 
quaint, rambling cottage, with picturesque ter- 
races softening the gentle eminence from which 
it rises, with pleasant bay-windows opening to 
the sunrise and the sunset, with porches draped 
all over with scented vines, with cool, shady 
northern rooms for the burning hours of sum- 
mer, and warm, sunny south-west windows to sit 
by in the dark and freezing days of winter, a 
neat, commodious and cheerful home, furnished 
with taste and elegance. 

Time has dealt lightly with its inmates. 
Though counting three-score years, Mr. Belden 
seems hardly older now than when first we saw 
him. A .few silver threads mingle with his raven 
hair, but the farrows have yet to ridge his noble 
brow, and the curve to^ bend his erect and 
stately figure. Health, strength and happiness 
have kept him young. When he walks the 
streets of the town that bears his name, they 
point him out to strangers as their richest man, 
but no curses ever mingle with the words they 
speak, for by patient, honest industry, and not 
by skin-flint usury, has he amassed his wealth. 
The splendid Agricultural College that stands to 
the south-west of the town, surrounded by rich, 
garden-like fields, owes its existence to his gen- 
erous purse ; the pretty school-houses that nestle 
in the quiet, shady corners of the town, were 
built at his expense, and though still a worship- 
per in the little forest cYvwxcVi, \ift \ia.% ^'^^ 
largely towards the erection o\ e^'St^ oHJSs^x >5^ 
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will, which has been signed and sealed this 
dozen years, has made him his chief heir. At 
fourteen he is like what Harrie was at the same 
age, eager for every outdoor sport, and loving 
nothing better than a wild canter on his Indian 
pony far off into the dim old woods, which 8tretpl||./ 
away on the west bank of the river. His bid* 
room resembles a hunter's lodge, with its rifl^s^ 
guns and pistols, its hunting knives and traps, J 
its furs and skins, while he could easily play 
menagerie with his forest pets, the pair of noble . 
elks which his Uncle Harrie brought him from • 
the far West; ^nd which are so well broken to 
the harness that he can drive them far and 
near ; the spotted doe which he himself found 
when a little starving fawn, the snow-white Jikif- 
falo calf, which White • Cloud bought of ^ tribe 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, the pair ou^swans 
that were sent to him from Minnesota, the geese 
and ducks which with them float upon his fish 
pond, the little brown rabbits and gray squirrels 
that hide in the hedges or run lively races up 
the trees, atid the cooing doves and singing 
robins that flutter in the sunshine. Prank and 
fearless, affectionate and generous, he is a univer- 
sal favorite, longing for the time to come when 
he shall be a man and go off into the wild ter- 
ritories of the far North West, hunting buffalos 
and elks, and trapping for beaver and otter. 

Next Horace came, a delicate, blue-eyed child, . 
reminding his mother and grandfather of a little 
pet which they worshipped once in their old 
Atlantic home, a dear one, whose sweet voice 
had hushed its music, and whose fair hands were 
gently folded on its breaaty ei^ its. fo\3xt\N. :^^^i: 
had blossomed. Carefully do \\i%i N^^^a> "^s^ 
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' little gentle home-boy, wiling him from his 
father's study into the balmy .air with the pro- 
mise of pleasant walks and drives, and with the 
gift of a pretty garden, filled with rare plants 
and lovely flowers. His room they call the little 
museum; its walls being hung with paintings, 
engravings and maps, its shelves loaded with 
stones, shells, petrifactions and Indian relics, 
while his tables are crowded with vases of dried 
grasses, moss baskets filled with birds eggs, 
skeletons of forest leaves and herbariums and 
Floras. Like his brother, he is open-hearted, 
affectionate and generous; fearless when the 
question is a moral one, but timid and sensitive 
in conflicts where physical force is needed. At 
school, Willie defends the weak and the oppress- 
ed with the striking eloquence that flashes from 
doubled fists, while Horace pleads for them in 
such sweet, impassioned tones, that the hardest 
heart is softened. The student of the family, he 
longs for the time to come when he shall be a 
man and go as a missionary to the wild Indians 
of whom White Cloud has told him. 

Then, when the cradle had stood for ten years 
in the garret, there came a little baby girl to 
claim it, as like her mother as is a rose-bud to a 
a rose, so like that they all christened her at 
once by the pet name of Maggie. And h^jn fond 
father, as he clasps her in his arms, looks into 
her soft, brown eyes, kisses her dimpled cheeks, 
and strokes her tiny fingers, says, if she grows 
up half as good as his first Margaret, the world 
will be the better for her life. 

Another dear and honored member of the 
iousehold is old \5iic\^ ^^T» ^^^^^ ^\:^t<5k^«L 
have frosted liia tixin \ocik& %sA\i^^\»\s«. ^^^^ ^Svs^- 
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wart frame, but his active, out<loor life has kept 
him hale and hearty, and though his eyes are a 
little dimmed, he seldom fails to bring down his 
game. He and his little namesake, Willie, take 
a hunting tour each autumn, and never liail to 
bring home their game-bags loaded down with 
prairie hens, squirrels and quails. And in the 
winter and early spring, when the wild fowls 

•frequent the stubble and cornfields, he it is who 
teaches the lad to make traps, " set the figure 
four," and bait the hungry things. And in 
mid-winter, when the snow liqs deep and the 
winds are doing their worst, he gathers the boys 
of the neighborhood about his cabja heartB, and 
while they roast potatoes in the ashes, pop corn 
in the spider, crack butternuts and walnuts, and 
make taffy ^ he regales their ears with the wild 
scenes he has witnessed in the Upper Des 
Moines, when he was the only white man there. 

It had been a settled thing that he should ever 
live with them, for Mr. Somers could never for- 
get the old man's kindness to him, when he fell 
at his door a helpless, wasted invalid, and when 
the new house was built, Margaret set aside a 
large, pleasant ground floor room and called it 
Uncle Billy's. They fitted it up with express 
reference to his tastes and habits, the walls being 
hung with pictures of the chase, the book-case 
stored with tales of hunters, trappers and In- 
dians, biographies of discoverers and adventur- 
ers, and volume after volume of natural history; 
corner closets provided to hold his traps and 
" gears," and hooks and pegs without number, 
to accommadate his miscellaneoua aaaemfel^^ <5i^ 
weapons, offensive and defeuavv^, ^xA ^jasJcvs^fc^iXj 

for out-door and in-door, mii\.^x ^sA ^-vasiss^s 
21 
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An ample, old-fashioned fire-place, with its broad 
hearth-stone, gave the room a cheery look, which 
was heightened by the sunshine which streamed 

, through the large southwest windows and glass 
door. A soft, neat, home-made carpet of neutral 
tints covered the floor, the camp-bed had a wolf 
skin robe, lined with scarlet broad-cloth for a 
coverlet, the heavy arm-chairs and comfortable 
lounge were of black walnut, with polished 
leather cushions, while the large round table 
with its plain baize cover, had an acorn basket 
for a centre-piece, which was filled to the brim 
with those odds and ends which an old hunter is 
ever accumulating. 

There was a proud and happy smile on Mar- 
garet's face when everything was in perfect 
order, and she uhsured him in and told him it 
was to be henceforth his own. There were tears 
in the ol(\ man's eyes as he saw how carefully 
she had noted all his wants, but he shook his 
head even as he thanked her, and said with a 
quivering voice, " It's too fine, darter ; too fine 
for sich an old feller as I'm. Bless you, darter, 
but I couldn't sleep here a month, without feelin' 
myself grow weak and puny and childish. I 
must stick to the old cabin or death '11 have a 
mortgage on me in less 'an no time." 

" But you are growing old. Uncle Billy, and 
should take a little comfort now." 

" An' I do, darter. I take a heap o' comfort 
in knowin' I've had sich children raised up to 
me in my old days; in knowin' I've got sich a 
home to come to whenever I feel like sittin' 
down and takin' \\fe e^ay. ^\5l\, \V«» hard teachin' ' 
an old dog new tricks, t\v^7 ^vj , «cA V^^^^x ^'^x. 

to make a fine genftem^ii om\» oi ^\0d. ^ x^^^'^ 

Bnecimen of humau iia\,ut a%\'m2' 
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Yet, to please them, he did sleep in the plea- 
sant room for a month; but then, though the 
stinging cold of January was driving folks to the 
fireside, he gave it up and went down to his old 
cabin. He " couldn't stand sich a close, hot 
room ; he must feel the air circling round him.'' 
Unwilling to have him so far from them, they 
immediately built a cabin close to their house, 
on a gentle knoll sloping to the south, and shel- 
tered from the north wind by a dense clump of 
evergreens. But when they would have hewn 
the logs he demurred, and insisted on having 
it laid up in the true pioneer way, of rough, 
round timbers ; and chinking it and plastering it 
with prairie mud, building a stick chimi^, lay- 
ing down a puncheon floor, and hoisting rude 
loft, he looked at it with evident satisfaction. 
Only one innovation he allowed ; instead of the 
littlQ square hole by the door, with its slab shut- 
ter, he had two large twelve light windows set, 
for he said, he was getting purblind and couldn't 
see in the dark any more." 

" There," said the old man, when he had taken 
possession and seated himself on a rude camp 
stool, before the blazing fire, "there, I reckon 
this yer one '11 last me as long as I want a home. 
I'll live with ye, darter," turning to Margaret, 
" that is, ye'U allers find me. on hand when the 
meals are ready, or when I can be of any kinder 
use to yer, or when I want to have a right down 
good bit of a talk, in fact, purty much of the 
time I'll be there ; but I must have the old cabin 
to sleep in, darter. And once in awhile I must 
have yer all gather in here, old and youn^^ and ; 
eat corn-pone and broiled fec^mxi^\^ V\^"K^fe^*'^- 
to keep .ye aJJ, ye know, in t\i^ m^^asst^ ^H. '^^ J 
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old times we used to have, when ye first came to 
this out of the way Injun place." 

And they do so, and never do they see happier 
hours than when Uncle Billy's cabin walls shield 
them from the snow and wind. 

Old Grandmother Symmes lives with them too, 
and has ever since her son Tom was drowned 
while trying to ford the Des Moines one stormy 
autumn night. He had been to play at a wed- 
ding dance, a few miles west of the river, and 
though urged to remain till morning, refused to, 
because he had promised his mother he would 
return by midnight. Poor fellow 1 they found 
his white corpse the next day, seven miles below 
the fc|d, on a little sand-bank, his old violin 
strapped to his back, and so cracked and batter- 
ed that it could never afterwards do anything 
hut wail and moan, no matter how skilful a band 
touched its strings. Margaret insisted on the 
old woman's going home with them when the 
funeral was over, and during the long sickness* 
that followed the shock her poor nerves had 
known, nursed her as a daughter would a mother. 
' And when she had recovered, and spoke of going 
back to her lonely home, Margaret told her it 
was of no use for her to talk of it, for she could 
. not possibly spare her. With two babies to see 
to, she must have some experienced old nurse 
at hand, for she could ne^er trust them to a 
doctor with his apothecary medicine. And the 
aged woman, flattered by the idea that she could 
yet be of use to somebody, and loving dearly the 
two little boys, not only for their own sake, but 
because of the metaoiV^^ \}ci^^ ix^'e»fcL<a\i.ed^ con- 
sented to stay. ^ 
'^ Give her the room 7^t ^«^\^ ^^^fetTaft^^^aacr 
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ter," said Uncle Billy ; " women '11 bear nursin' 
and housin' when they get old, and the dear 
knows, they ort to have it too, for they desarve 
it — spendin' all their best days a-takin' care of 
yaung uns and sick folks. Let grandmother have 
it. It's no use keepin' it for me, I can't stand 
plastered walls and sich like. I should die if I 
didn't smell the frost every time I put my head 
out of the clothes to see if day's a-breakin'." 

And so they gave it to her and called it affec- 
tionately, grandmother's room, altering its furni- 
ture and adornings to suit the tastes and habits 
of the aged occupant. Low sewing chairs, cosy 
rockers and a soft lounge, all covered with a 
rich, dark chintz, replaced the heavy black walnut 
furniture, a commodious dressing bureau stood 
in the place of the book-case, a sewing basket, 
ample enough to hold the entire mending of the 
family, occupied a goodly space of the round 
table, the corner cupboards were filled with an 
assortment of phials, cups, boxes and jugs for 
her medicines, salves, pills and bitters ; the pegs 
were left to hold her sacks of dried roots and 
herbs, while pictures of dying stags, fluttering 
birds, and wounded bufiklos, were replaced by 
" The Healing of the Sick," " The Calming of 
the Waves," and "The Blessing of the Chil- 
dren." 

A large patch v^ given her out of the spa- 
cious garden, and consecrated to catnip, sage, 
rue, saflFron, anniseed, and the like, while the 
little streamlet that crossed the meadow, was 
bordered with peppermint and spearmint, and a 
corner of the orchard given up to a bed of tansey^ 
while Uncle Billy went tegvxWV^ \s:> "^Xva '^ics^'^'* 
everjr season and dug up cc^dtA^^ 
21* . 
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parilla, and the hundred and one curatives of the 
forest, and then on to the prairies after penny- 
royal, rosin plants and fever-flowers. And in 
drying, grating, sifting, assorting and stewing 
up these, washing and dressing little new babies, 
and nursing up the sick, the old woman spends 
her days quietly and happily, her only trouble 
being the wonder what they will do when she is 
dead and gone, for the general good health of 
the family and town, she attributes solely to Ifer 
own wonderful success in the healing art. 

Bright-eyed, or Mary Mourton as we must now 
call her, is still with them, a dear and cherished 
member too, her own native goodness of char- 
acter making fast friends of the family, aside 
from the gratitude they have ever felt towards 
her for the care and kindness she gave to their 
beautiful White Doe. She is now a stately 
maiden, with one of those erect and splendid 
figures which fancy gives ever to a forest prin- 
cess. Her large black eyes, radiant with intelli- 
gence, and the general air of refinement and 
culture which pervades her whole countenance, 
relieves it of its Indian cast of feature, and gives 
it a rare, and positive beauty. As often as we 
have gazed upon her, we have thought of the 
dark-eyed daughter of the ancient Arrcrw-maker, 

*' With her moods of shade and sunshine. 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as the river, 
Tresses flowing like the water. 
And as musical a laughter." 

She has been carefully instructed in all those 
studies which young ladies ^xslT^w^ ^\.\\ifii Isi^lLealT 

ecboohj is a close xea^oiveT,^ ^^^^ \\>^tc^^^^^!cck. 

untiring student, lively a.\i^ «.^\A\,^^ \xx ^^t^.^^^- 
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Bation and versed in all those lighter accomplish- 
ments which grace the social circle. Under 
Margaret's care, she has become too a thorough 
housekeeper, capable of caring for parlor, nur- 
sery, chamber and kitchen, and can sew, knit, 
patch, cut and fit, crochet and embroider, equal 
to any artiste. She is moreover an earnest and 
devout Christian woman, never happier than 
when kneeling in the little forest church, blend- 
ing her rich alto voice with the tones of the 
organ, and listening to the eloquent sermons of 
her friend and pastor. Indeed, but for the brown 
tint of her skin you would hardly suspect her 
Indian blood. Only in the color of her orna- 
ments and the fashion of her dress, does the wild 
blood betray itself. But the glossy braids of her 
hair are ever decked with flame-colored geranium 
blossoms, her arched neck, twined with crimson 
corals, while a brooch of rubies fastens her laces, 
and bracelets of the same rich gems encircle her 
dark arms, and instead of the cloak or mantilla, 
she hangs, in winter, a brilliant cashmere shawl, 
and in the summer, one of scarlet crape over her 
shoulders, folding them about her as gracefully 
as a painter would robe his queen. 

She has been for five years the bethrotal of 
"White Qloud, for as Harrie oft-times laughingly 
told him, 

*• He would wed the fidr Dacotah, 
That their tribes might be united, 
That eld feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed forever ! *' 

Their wedding has been deferred till he should 
have accomplished the arduous task he has takei 
upon himself J — the erec^ioxi ol ?y. ^^x\^'^ ^^ ^ 
Bioa houses between tke Mift^o\xYv ^q^^^zisA ^ 
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Rocky Mountains, and the fiirnisliing of each 
with a native minister. Then, in the midst of 
the remnant of his tribe, who now occupy a 
beautiful site in the northern limits of Nebraska, 
he intends to settle down and devote himself to 
their welfare, teaching them the arts of civilizar 
tion, and leading them " from nature, up to na- 
ture's God." He has become already what he 
aspired to be in the early days of his acquaint- 
ance with the whites, a great prophet and 
preacher, and is loved and reverenced by all 
the Indians as the great " loway," " the Priest 
of Prayer," 

" Whom the Master of Life has sent them. " • 

But the idol of the household, as she was 
once its pet and plaything, is our fair Allie, now 
a graceful, beautiful girl in her nineteeth sum- 
mer. All the promises of her childhood as to 
loveliness of person, sweetness of temper, kind- 
ness of heart, and brilliancy of intellect, have 
been more than fulfilled in the glorious woman- 
hood that is now dawning upon her. Her face 
still retains the spiritual beauty for which in her 
early years it was so remarkable. Her hair is a 
shade darker, but still falls over her shoulders in 
a shower of ringlets, on which the glory of the 
summer sunset seemed reflected, her violet eyes 
have a sweet, innocent, yet lustrous look, her 
cheeks wear the tint of the prairie rose, and her 
lips, full, rich and dimpled, are like its straw- 
berries in June ; but the charm of her face is 
its infinite variety of expression, with its out- 
iSashings of laughter d;vid it^ tender shadowings 
Ox sadness 
Her life notwit\iBtau3ius ^^^a i««*^ "osisesSsi 
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of its beginning, has been thus far one of quiet 
joys, joys marred only by the absence of Harrie, 
who for the past ten years has been a resident 
of the far Norths West. Going there at the age 
of eighteen merely to satisfy his love of the wild 
and the romantic, he was induced after awhile to 
engage in the fur trade, and from small begin- 
nings gradually increased his business, till now 
his house is one of the most important in the 
States, having agencies not only in the Atlantic 
cities, but in all the prominent ones of the Old 
World. He is a richer man than his father even 
now — so rich that he has written them he shall 
soon retire from his life of peril, excitement and 

• loneliness, and come back to his olden home, buy 
him a house, marry a wife, and settle down. 

There was a choking sensation in Allie's heart 
as Mr. Belden read this letter aloud to them, and 
a burning blush suffused her tinted cheek as 
Uncle Billy said demurely, " He won't have to 
go far for his wife, that's one comfort. Bless me, 
but I could never have stood it to 've seed him 
brought a strange gal to us. I'd tried to Ve 
toved her, to be sure, for his sake, but it 'd — a 
— gone mighty hard." 

In the early part of his absence Harrie had 
ever addressed her in his letters as " my little 
wife," or " my little sweetheart," but since his 
last visit home, when she was in her sixteenth 
year, he had simply said, " Dear AUie." She 
had noticed it, but had not thought deeply of it 
till the last winter, when in declining the prof- 
fered hand of a |ipung Easterner, who had learn- 
ed to love her so dearly that it seemed to him she 
was Decess&ry to his home, andL^o^vsi^ Y^^^'^^^^'l 

Mm for the reason of her " uoj J^ ^<2i\i^ V^^^^ 
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into her heart and found it no longer hers to 
give, found it gone to that " Hal/' whose pet 
she was in her baby days. Now, she wondered 
at the change in his address, but argued soon 
that he did so to delicately hint to her that his 
heart was no longer with his boyish love. 

There was a fierce, wild struggle in the young 
girPs bosom when she came to this conclusion, 
for Harrie had ever been the central figure in 
her pictures of the bright " to come ; " but the 
very strength and depth of her afiection gave 
her power to conquer its selfish wish, and saying 
to herself, " I may yet be his sister — no power 
can tear that holy tie asunder," she drove back 
the gushing tides that were surging in her. heart * 
and went calmly about her usual round of duties; 
for though idolized and petted from the day they 
found her, a little prairie waif, she was no beau- 
teous butterfly, idly dallying with the flowers of 
life, but a busy bee gathering honey from them 
all. 

With the sunrise she was up and assisting 
" papa Belden " in his garden or greenhouse, 
cutting and arranging delicate flowers to bright- 
en the weary life of some invalid friend, or gor- 
geous ones to deck some festive board, gathering 
the choice fruits that ripeped in their little glass- 
bound tropic, or heaping up baskets full from the 
bending boughs of. the nursery and orchard. 
Then back to the house and into Margaret's 
room, catching the little Maggie from her crib, 
stripping oflF its night-clothes, bathing its dim- 
pled limbs, dressing it in its fresh cambric robes 
and dancing with k to the breakfast room that 
it might receive ita »\v^t^ oi xassrov^^ >KNSi^<^'?^. 
When the meal waa o^eT,iaiX,%TT^\Asi^^S50Q.^^^^ 
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eyed Mary in the care of the household, now 
putting parlors and chambers in order, and then 
busy in kitchen and pantry. When the house 
was all swept and dusted, and the dinner with 
its rich desert, and the tea with its light dainties 
all prepared, tripping down to Uncle Billyhs cabin 
to " ready '' that up, and with her nimble fingers 
sew on a button or string, or put on a patch, and 
then read aloud to the old man the news of the 
• day and sing him some old-fashioned ballad. 
Then back to* the cottage to help Mr. Belden 
file his receipts or post his ledgers ; to act as 
amanuensis to Mr. Somers who loves dearly to 
pace his study floor and speak aloud his thoughts 
just as they flit across his brain in the inspiration 
of the moment ; to counsel with Margaret in 
some household movement ; to assist the busy 
lads, tying cartridges for Willie so that the thread 
will never slip, and writing labels for Horace in 
a di^inct, yet graceful hand ; to aid grandmother 
in the preparation of some ointment or cordial, 
and to repay, by careful guidance of little Mag- 
gie's tottering feet, the care which the gentle 
mother gave her when fortune threw her in that 
home. 

She is still the Pet of the Settlement, for the 
quaint, old-fashioned people who dwelt in the 
edge of the woodland when she first 'came to 
them, still live there, never having blended with 
the new-folks of the upland prairie. Their sons 
and daughters have most of them " gone out 
from them," some to pioneer in lands beyond 
the Missouri, fed others to dwell in the fertile 
farms which lay all about the township, but the 
fathers and mothers, save t\\^ Wix^^ ot ^v^\\x^\ss>r 
bandB years ago finistied ^\ie\T v?CixV^\\s'^ ^^ 
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the same old way, rugged and hearty, content 
with their log-cabins, and satisfied so long as the 
hearth is bright with the crackling hickory and 
the table set with " pones " and bacon — rough 
and coarse to the stranger who sees only their 
outside look, but dear and beautiful to the friend 
who has dwelt with them and looked into their 
honest and tender hearts. • 

Never a day passes but Allie flits like a sun- 
bqam into some one of those straggling cabins, 
and always with some errand of love. Now to 
bring the old mother her neatly crimped cap, the 
soft quilted hood, or the closely corded sun-bon- 
net; then to fetch the old father some double 
knit mittens, the silk handkerchief she has hem- 
med, or the heavy purse she has netted ; while 
if a letter from the dear absent ones come to 
hand, it is ever sweet Allie that carries it to 
them and reads it aloud, rejoicing with them if 
it bring them good news, and comforting them 
when the tidings are sad. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE DOUBLE BRIDAL. 



The golden glory of a BTimmer afternoon 
brightened that cottage home, and made it seem 
like fairy land to the two weary travellers, as 
the railroad carriage set them down at the gar- 
den gate. They had not been expected for a 
day or two, and thus made their way quiet into 
the north-east parlor, where the family sat enjoy- 
ing the cool and shade, ere their arrival was yet 
suspected. ^ 

It was a joyo^ greeting though, that Harrie 
and White Cloud met, tears and smiles chasing 
each other, — smiles winning the race though, — 
" a foretaste of heavenly meetins," Uncle Billy 
said, as wiping his old eyes, he hastened to find 
Allie, the only absent member. He had seen her 
gathering white rose-buds an hour before, and 
rightly guessed she had gone to the old oak tree 
to weave them in a chaplet for the snowy marble 
that marked the resting place of her beloved 
ones. 

She was kneeling on her mother's grave, and 
there were tear-stains on her cheeks and tear- 
dew in her eyes. She bad b^^u \:0 ^^ ^^x^"^ 
Seat for strength and received iX.lc^o,^^^^'^'^ 
22 asa 
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well see, by the chastened look that lingered on 
her brow. 

"My purty one," said the old man kindly, 
" my purty darling should n^t be a-oryin' here, 
when we're all so glad. Guess, AUie, guess 
what's happened ? " 

But even as he spoke, a joyous voice cried 
out, " Hal's come 1 " 

Those jubilant tones ! Who that ever heard 
them once could have forgotten the music that 
swelled in each. It was Harrie himself, yes, the 
same and not the same. Instead of the gracefiil 
lad, a tall and handsome man of thirty, with rich 
chesnut curls clustering about a broad, intelli- 
gent brow, large black eyes sparkling with fire 
and intellect, cheeks browned by th-e sunshine 
yet beautiful with the flush of health, lips glow- 
ing with gladness, and his whole figure the very 
perfection of manly symmetry. But the same 
Harrie still looked out from those black eyes, 
spake with those full lips, and felt with that 
warm heart. 9 

" HaPs come home," and he opened his arms 
and caught the fair girl, who sank half fainting 
upon his breast. Kisses, soft, warm, delicious 
kisses brought her too, but when she would have 
drawn herself away, he clasped her all the closer, 
and did not release her either, until she had 
promised to be his own little Allie for ever and 
ever. 

" And you will put a little ring upon my finger, 
Hall" 

It was the voice of Mr. Somers that startled 
the lovers from the^ ftwe>e>t levery into which they 
both had fallen. "MaTcg^bT^X, \i^^ ^^^\» V\\s\. \.^ ^-^ 
them in to tea, and a^Yie^ ^^m^ m^\'^^^,^^^^^^-' 
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• 

ing face of Allie, and the proud, happy look which 
Harrie wore, revealed to him how matters stood 
between them, and in a roguish tone, and the 
easier to relieve them of embarrassment, he had 
announced his presence by the childish words of 
the little pet at his own bridal. 

" Aye, brother Ed," said Harrie in a manly 
tone* " a wedding ring, if so be it God permits, 
— ^and you shall tie the knot too, if you can make 
it fast and sure." 

" There is likely then to be a double bridal, 
Hal, for White Cloud has just made me promise 
that I will marry him " 

" Aye, Ed, we talked it over as we came along, 
and both agreed that on the last of June, the 
anniversary you remember of Maggie^s first 
search for strawberries — the day she found a 
little baby girl, and I took down a red-skin — 
that then we both should marry — he, 

* The loveliest of Daootah women,* 

• 

and I, my little Allie, that is if she would take 
me, for I was not quite so sure of her as White 
Cloud was of Bright-eyed." 

" And why not, Hal ? " and the maiden looked 
up timidly. 

" Oh, because I was •twelve years the senior, 
darling, and thought you might not fancy a fellow 
quite so old." 

'' But you knew, Hal, that I had always loved 
you," she whispered, while Uncle Billy, who had 
disappeared when he first heard Harrie speak, 
now showed himself again and said with empha- 
818, ^^ I told you it would "be^ ^o,"bud.. A.^i^^^^'^ 
knew it would turn out ao^^iA \}0^ ^\is^^^ 
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been arwaiting for these last three years. But 
Hal," and the old man^s voice grew husky, " you 
must take her to yer love as the shepherd does 
his one ewe lamb, and aliers, bud, allers remem- 
ber she once belonged to us, and that we can't 
give her up intirely, but mu^t keep on lovin' and 
carin' for her yet, jist as we used to do, when she 
was all our own, our putty little darling Allie — 
The Pet of the Settlement." 



* < 
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